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PUE EACE. 


The exploration of eaves is rapidly becoming an im¬ 
portant field of inquiry, and their contributions to 
our knowledge of the early history of the sojourn of 
men in Europe arc daily increasing in value and in 
number. Since the year 1823, when Dr. liiiekland 
[uiljlished his famous work, the Reliquiae Diluvianae,” 
no attempt has been made to correlate, and bring into 
the cctmpass of one work, the crude mass of facts wliich 
have been recorded in nearly every country in Europe, 
In this volume I have attempted to bring the history 
of cave-exploration down to the knowledge of to-day, 
and to put its main conclusions Ijefore my readers in 
one connected and continuous narrative. Since Di’. 
Buekland wrote, the momentous discovery of liuman 
relics along with the extinct animals in cave.s and 
river deposits has revolutionised the current ideas as 
to the antiquity and condition of man; and woi'ks 
of art of a high ordcu’, sliowdng a famili;irity with 
jiaturc and an aptitude for the delineation (jf the foinis 
of animals l)y no means despicable, have been dis¬ 
covered in the caves of Britain, Franco, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, that were the dwclling.s of tlic primeval 
European hunters of reindeer and mammoths. The 
di.scoveries in Rent’s Hole and in the caves of Belgium 
hnl to those in tlic caves of Brixliam and WVjokey Ibdc, 
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and finally to those of Auvergne and the south of 
Fraiiee, as well as of Germany and SAvitzeiiaiid, 

Areliseoiogj^ also, by the use of strictly inductive 
methods, has gTOwn from a mere antiquarian speculation 
into a science ; and its students have proved the truth of 
tlie three divisions of human progres.s familiar to the 
Greek and Eomaii philosopher, and expressed in the 
pages of Hesiod and Lucretius—^the Ages of Stone, 
Bronze and Iron. The subdivision of the first of these 
into the older, or palaeolithic, and newer, or neolithic, 
by Sir John Lubbock, is the only refinement which has 
been made in this classification. Sir Charles Lyell has 
discussed the various problems offered by the general 
consideration of the fii'st of these divisions in “The 
Antiquity of Man; ” while Sir John Lubbock, in 
“ Prehistoric Llan,” has followed Dr. Keller and others 
in working out the past history of mankind by a com¬ 
parison «of the habitations, tombs, implements and 
weappps; found in Europe, with those of modern savages. 
This t^ork is intended to be to a considerable extent 
.supplementary to tbeiis,—to treat of the formation of 
caves, and of the light thrown by tlicir contents on the 
sojourn of man in Europe, on the wild anunals, and on 
the changes in climate and geography. 

In treating of the caves of the historic period, I have 
given considerable prominence to the exploration of the 
Ahetoria Cave, near Settle, which has led to the dis¬ 
covery that many caverns wei'e inhabited in this country 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, and that they contain 
works of mt of a high order. In the difficult task of 
bringing them into relation ^yit}l British Iiistoiy and art> 
I liave to aeknowledf^e the kind assistance of E. A. 
Frcenifin, the Pcc. J. R. Green, and Mr. A. W. Fi’anks. 
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111 the neolitluc division of the jirehistoric period, I 
have piiljlished at length my recent discoveries in the 
sepulchral caves of Denbighshire, and am allowed liy my 
friend, Professor Busk, to reprint his description of the 
human bones. *l’o his suggestive essay on the Giliraltar 
caves, as well as to the works of tlie late Dr. Thurnam, 
and of Professors Broca and Huxley, I am indebted for 
the clue to the identification of the neolithic dwellers in 
caves witli the ancient Iberians or Modern Basques. 
That portion of the evidence which relates to Prance I 
have verified by a personal examination of the liuman 
remains from caves and tombs in the Jlusemns of 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons and Paris. 

Tlie results of the exi^loration of the Hytena-den 
of Wookey Hole have been given in greater detail in 
the portion of the Avork devoted to the palseolithic age 
than they Avould have been, had the.y;ji,been before fully 
recorded. And in this division of the subject I have 
largely made use of the “Reliquiae Aquitanicse,” which 
embodies the discoveries in Auvergne of my late friends 
Professor E. Lartet and IMr. Christy. To the editors of 
tliat Avork I am indebted for permission to use some of 
the plates and letterpress. 

The history of the pleistocene mammalia, in Avhich 
palfeolithic man fonus the central figure, has been my 
especial study for many years. And the evidence udiich 
is oflered by the animals as to the geography and climate 
of Europe, Avhich I liaA'c published from time to time 
in the Avorks of the Palaoontographical Society, the 
Geological Journal, and in the Popular Science, British 
Quarterhj, and Eilinhurgh Reriev's, is collected together 
in this Avork, and lirought into relation with the inquiry 
into the cxten.sion of ice over Europe in the glacial 
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period, ;iiid into the soinidm^s of the European seas. 
In a|)pi’oacliing those and the like problems, 1 have done 
my best to arrive at the truth by visiting as far as 
]io.ssil)lc tlic foreign localities and collections, and by 
(.■orre.spondeiice with the discoverers of new facts. 

Li addition to those names which I have already 
mentioned, 1 have to express my thanks to the Councils 
fif the Society of Aiitiquaries, the Geological Society, and 
of the Anthropological Institute and to Air. John Evans, 
for tlie use of woodcuts; to Air. Rooke Peniiiugtou for 
looking over some of the proof sheets; and to Professors 
Gaudry, Rutimeyer, Lortet, Nilsson, and Steenstrilp, and 
the Rev. Canon Grecnwcll for aid of various kinds. 
Put esi)eeial]y do I feel grateful to my old friend and 
master, the late lamented Professor Pliillips, for frequent 
help and prudent counsel. 

In laying this Ijook before my readers I would merely 
I'urtlier remark, that it is a faint outline of a new and 
\'ast fiehl of research, in which I have attempted to give 
prominence to the more important points, rather than a 
liiiished and detailed history of cave-exploration. 

\v. n. .n. 

Tue Owens CaLLEGis Maxckkstei:, 

2G/A JitJit, tS74, 
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ADDITIONS AND COERECTIONS. 


Page 1, line l,for ^* Cytb^ron” read " Citlitcron.*' 

Page St line 4, for that'’ read -* who.” 

Page 1 7, line 5, for Seine read “ SommeP’ 

Page 60, lines 29, SO,/or “ n{>n-ossifeix>us'^ read ** no ossiferous/* 

Page 82, fig. 19, for “a, b, Albert, c, Yietoria” read b, Victoria, c, 
Albert.” 

Page 95, fig* 25.—This design Is to be seen in the chalice discovered in 1863, 
ill a rath at Ardagh, Limerick, and described Ijy tlie Earl of Dunmven (Trans. 
Koyal Irish Acad. xxiv. Antif|iuties)* The chalice is made of gold, silver, bronze, 
brass, copper, and lead, and from the identity of its inscription and ornament 
with those of Irish MBS. of ascertained age, may be rcfciTed to a date ranging 
from the 5th to the 9th centuries. Jt is also adorned with squares of blue and 
red enamel of the same kind as that of the brooches from the Victoria Cave, 
figured in the coloured plate. The same design is also presented by the “ bronze 
head-ling” found in 1747 at Stitchei, in Koxburgh, (Wilson **Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland,'^ ii. 146) as well as by one of the silver articles known as The 
KoiTie Law Eelics,” found in a tumulus on the shore of the Bay of Largo, 
Eirtli of Forth* Of the coins found at the siime place, the latest, belonging to 
Tiberius Constantine (d* 6S2), fixes tlie date as not earlier than the 7th centiny* 
Some of the sculptured stones of Scotland, such as the Dunnichen stone, arc 
oniamentcd also in the same style, and, according to Professor Wilson, belong 
to ** the transition jieriod from tlie 4th to the 8th centuries, when pagan and 
Christian rites were obscurely mingled,” (ii. 259). In Scotland, therefore, as well 
as Ireland, this style of ornamentation is of the same age, corresponding in the 
Kiain with that of Brit-Welsh articles in the Victoria Cave, proved by the asso* 
elated coins to be later than the 4 th century. 

Page 120, line 4.—Tlu?se teeth are considered by Dr. LeiOi Adams to belong to 
Mej^kas which has been discovered in other places in Yorkshire. They 

may possibly belong to that animal; but they may, with equal justice, he identi' 
ficd with the whle-plated variety of the teetli of the Mammoth* Tlie great 
variation in the width of the component plates of the fossil teeth of Mammoth 
observable in the large series from Crayford and the caves of the Memiip Hills, 
and in those in the magnificent Museum of Lyons, causes me to hesitate in 
considering them to belong to the rarer species. 
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xxiv ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

Page 130, lino 2,—This has been verihed wliile these sheets were passiijg 
through the prci^s by the discovery of Brit-Welsh articles in a cave in Kirk end- 
briglilsliiro by ITassrs. A. II. Hunt and A. J. Corrie^ among uhieh ai'e hone 
fasteners sinjilar in oiuHne to that from tlie Victoria Cave (Fig. 23). 

Page 100.—lu using this classiAcation of crania^ 1 have xnrq^osely attached 
liigher value to the two extremes of skull form, or the long and the broad, than 
to the intermediate oval formSj which cannot he viewed as distinctive of race, 
because they may he the results oitber of the intermarriage of a long-headed 
with a short-headed people, or of variation from the ty]ie of one or otlier of them. 

Page 196, heading,/or Dolidio-cepha'^ read “ Dolicho-ccphali/' 

Page 201, heading, dele 

Page 213, note 2.—The “ tede aiiniilairc," or annular deiwession, is also visiblo 
on some of the broad as well as the long skulls from a iloi oringian ” cemetery 
at Cheltes in the same collection. The association in this cemetery of the two 
sktilhforma is probably due to the Merovingians being the masters, and the Celts 
the servants, and the eonipierors and the vaniiXiislud being buried in the same 
Spot. 

Page 220, line 24,/or VolscEe” read ** Volcic/^ 

Ihige 223, line 25,/or ‘‘east'" read *Mvest“ 

Page 223, line 3, dele 

Page 229, line S,/or ‘^set foot'' read settled'^ The statement in the text is 
too stiong. The conquest of Ganl by the Huns under Allik was averted by his 
defeat in the famous battle of Clialons. 

Page 275, hue 21,/or “are’' 

Page 279,—Since this was written a nc’iv ossiferous deposit has been found in a 
fissnre at Lotborstlale, near Skipton, from which the remains of the EJejdias miti-- 
qms and Ili]q}QiXf(a.Fam (mpIuMns have been obtained. 

Page 2S-P—-The ossiferous Assure at Windy Knoll, near Oastleton, recently 
cxploied by !Mcssrs. Tym, Pennington, Plant, Walker aiitl others, has added 
several animals to the pleistocene fauna of that district—the bison, roe, Tcindeer, 
bear, wolf, fox, and hyiemq the first of these species being remarkably abumiant, 
and of all ages. The remains were probably introduced by a stream from a higher 
level. 

Page 337, note 2, line 2, for " the Bevue and “ Ics Materiaux read *Mn tlie 
Revue ” and “in the Mateiiaux.’’ 

Piige 337, note 5, far “ AqiutdnicEC^’ mul “ .IqnitanicmP* 

Page 347, line 6,/or “mind" read “minds/' 

Page 356, line U, far “ Port’' read “Fort.’’ 

Page 361.—Mr. Ayshford Stinford adds the FeiuCafn'io the list from Bleadon, 
and the (Rdo borealis to that of the animals I'rmu Kent’s Hole. 

Page 3S6, line 10, deh inverted commas. 

Page 386, lino 17, far “or from 1,000 to 2,000 feet lower than the glacial 
coveriiig" mrff “tlius dilTcnug hy a Hue of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet from the 
glacial covering’’ (Palgrave). 
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CAVE-HUNTING. 


CHAPTER I. 

rNTRODUCTION. 

Legends and Superstitions connected with Caves.—^The Physica 
Division of the Subject,—The Biological.—The Inhabitants of 
Caves.—Men and Animals.—Ethnological, Archseological, and 
Geographical Bearing.^.—The three Classes of Bone-Caves : Historic, 
Prehistoric, Pleistocene.—History of Cave Exploration in Europe; 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Southern Europe. 

Caves have excited the awe and wonder of mankind in 
all ages, and have figured largely in many legends and 
superstitions. In the Roman Mythology, they were the 
abode of the Sibyls, and of the nymphs, and in Greece 
they were the place.s where Pan, Bacchus, Pluto, and 
the Moon were worshipped, and where the oracles were 
delivered, as at Delphi, Corinth, and Mount Cythaeron; 
in Persia they were connected with the obscure worship 
of Mithras. Their Jiames, in many cases, are survivals 
of the superstitious ideas of antiquity. In France and 
Germany they are frequently termed “Fairy, Dragons', 
or Devils' Caves,” and, according to M. Desnoyers, they 
are mentioned in the invocation of certain canonized 
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anchorites, who dwelt in them after having dispossessed 
and destroyed the dragons and serpents, the pagan snper- 
stition appearing in a Christian dress. 

In the iliddle Ages they vrere looked npon as the 
swellings of evil spirits, into the unfathomable abysses 
of which the intruder was lured to his own destruction. 
Long after the fairies and little men had forsaken the 
forests and glens of Northern Germany, they dwelt in 
their palaces deep in the hearts of the mountains, 
—in “the dwarf holes,” as they were called—whence 
they came, from time to time, into the upper air. 
Near Elbingrode, for example, in the Hartz, the legend 
was current in the middle of the last century, that 
when a wedding-dinner wa.s being prepared the near 
relations of the bride and bridegroom went to the 
caves, and asked the dwarfs for copper and brass kettles, 
pewter dishes and plates, and other kitchen utensils.* 
“ Then they retired a little, and when they came back, 
found everything they desired set ready for them at the 
mouth of the cave. When the w'eddiiig was over they 
returned what they had borrowed, and in token 
of gratitude, offered some meat to their benefactors.” 
Allusions, such as this, to dwarfs, according to Pi'ofessor 
Nilsson, point back to the remote time when a small 
primeval race, inhabiting Northern Germany, was driven 
by invaders to take refuge in caverns,“~a view that 
derives support from the fact that in Scandinavia the 
tall Northmen were accustomed to consider the smaller 
Lapps and Finns as dwarfs, and to invest them with 
magic power, just as in Palestine the smaller invadmg 

* The Natural History of the Hartz Forest (Hercynia Curiosa). 
translated from the German of H. Behrens, M.D., by John Andree, 
16T0, p. 41. 
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peoples considered their tall enemies giants. The cave 
of Bauman’s hole, also in the Hartz district, was said, in 
the middle of the last century, to have been haunted 
by divers apparitions, and to contain a treasure guarded 
by black mastiffs ; and in Burrington Combe, in Somer¬ 
setshire, some twenty years ago, a cave was dug out by 
a working man, under the impression that it contained 
gold. The hills of Granada are still believed, by the 
Moorish children, to contain the great Boabdil and his 
sleeping host, who will awake when an adventurous 
mortal invades their repose, and will issue forth to 
restore the glory of the Moorish kings. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that legends and poetical 
fancies such as these should cluster round caves, for 
the gloom of their recesses, and the shrill drip of the 
water from the roof, or the roar of the subterranean 
water-falls echoing through the passages, and the w'hite 
bosses of stalagmite looming like statues through the 
darkness, offer ample materials for the use of a vivid ima¬ 
gination. The fact that often their length was unknown, 
naturally led to the inference that they were passages 
into another world. And this is equally true of the 
story of Boabdil, of that of the Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
in the north of Ireland, and of the course of the river 
Styx, which sinks into the rocks and flows through h 
series of caverns that are the dark enti'ance-halls of 
Hades. The same idea is evident in tlie remarkable 
story, related by jElian (Lib. xvi. 16 ). “Among the 
Indians of Areia there is an abyss sacred to Pluto, and 
beneath it vast galleries, and hidden passages and 
depths, that have never been fathomed. How these 
are formed the Indians tell not, nor shall I attempt to 
relate. The Indians drive thither (every year) more 

B 2 
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than 3,000 different animals—-sheep, goats, oxen, and 
horses—and each acting either from dread of the dread¬ 
ful abyss, or to avert an evil omen in proportion to his 
means, seeks his own and his family’s safety by causing 
the animals to tumble in ; and these, neither bound with 
chains nor driven, of their own accord finish their 
journey as if led on by some charm ; and after they 
have come to the mouth of the abyss they willingly 
leap down, and arc iicver more seen by mortal eyes. 
The lowing, however, of the cattle, the bleating of the 
sheep and of the goats, and the whinnying of the horses 
are heard above ground, and if anyone listen at the 
mouth, he will hear sounds of this kind lasting for a 
long time. Nor do they ever cease, because beasts are 
driveu thither every day. But wdiether the sound is 
made hy those recently driven in, or by some of those 
driven in some time before, I do not express an opinion.” 
The Roman Catholic Church took advantage of this 
fiieling of superstitious awe, as late as the Middle Ages. 
At the time of the Reformation it was believed that a cave 
at Bishofferode would prove the death of some person in 
the course of the year, unless a public yearly atouement 
were made. Accordingly a priest came, on a certain 
day, to the chapel on the hill opposite, whence he passed 
in solemn procession to the cave, “and let down into it 
a crucifix, wliich he pulled up again, and took this 
occasion to remind them of hell, and to avoid the 
punishment due to their sius.” 

’fhe beauty of the interiors of some of the caves 
could not, fail to give rise to more graceful fancies 
than these. The fantastic shapes of the dripstone, 
with which they are adorned, now resembling Gothic 
pillars supporting a crystalline arcade, or jutting out 
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in little spires and minarets, and very generally cover¬ 
ing the floor with a marble-like pavement, and in some 
cases lining the pools of water with a fretwork of* 
crystals that shine like the facets of a diamond, were 
fitting ornaments for the houses of unearthly beings, 
such as fairies. 

T/ie Physical Dlvuion of the Subject. 

It is by no means my intention in this work to give a 
history of legends such as these, but to take my readers 
with me into some of the more important and more 
beautiful caves in this country. The exploration, of the 
chambers and passages of which they are composed, 
the fording of the subteiTanean streams by which they 
are frcc|uently traversed, or the descent into deep chasms 
which open in their floors, have the peculiar charm 
of mountaineering, not wfithout a certain pleasurable 
amount of risk. But to physicist and geologist they 
offer far more than thi.s. They give an insight into 
the wonderful chemistry by which changes are being 
wrought, at the present time, in the solid rock. Nor 
are the conclusions to which we are led by the investi¬ 
gation of these chemical changes merely confined to 
the interior of caves. They enable us to understand 
how .some of the most beautiful scenery in Europe has 
been formed, and to realize the mode which all 
precipices and gorges have been carved out of the 
calcareous rock. In the next chapter we .shall see W'hy 
it is that the combination of hill and valley, ravine 
and precipice, present the same general features in all 
limc.stone districts—why, for instance, the ravines of 
Palestine are the same as those of Greece, and both are 
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identical with those in Yorkshu'e. The origin and the 
history of caves will be examined, as well as their rela¬ 
tion to the general physical geography of the calcareous 
strata. All these subjects are comprehended in the first 
or the physical division of cave-hunting. 


The Biological Division. 

We must now proceed to the definition of the scope 
and object of the second, or Biological, division of the 
subject. 

Caves have been used by man, and the domestic 
animals living under his protection, from the earliest 
times recorded by history down to the present day. 
Those penetrating the rugged precipices of Palestine, we 
read in the Old Testament, served both for habitation 
and for burial, and, from the notices which are scattered 
through the early Greek writers, we may conclude that 
those of Greece were used for dwelling-places. The 
story of the Cyclops proves that they W'^ere also used as 
folds for goats. The name of Troglod 5 'tes, given to many 
peoples of the most remote antiquity, implies that there 
was a time in the history of mankind when Pliny’s 
statement " specus erat pro domibus ” was strictly 
true (“ Hist. Hat.” I. v. c. 5C). The caves of Africa 
have been places of retreat from the remotest antiquity 
down to the French conquest of Algeria, and in 1845 
several hundred Arabs were suflfoeated in those of 
Dahra by the smoke of a fire kindled at the entrance 
by Marshal (then Colonel) Pelissier. Dr. Livingstone 
alludes in his recent letters to the vast caves of Central 
Africa, which offer refuge to whole tribes with their 
cattle and household stuff. In France, according to M. 
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Desnoyera, there are at the present time whole villages, 
including the church, to be found in the rock, which 
are merely caves modified, extended, and altered by 
the hand of man. The caves of the Dordogne were 
inhabited in the middle ages. Floras writes that 
the Aquitani, “ cal lid urn genus in speluncas se recipie- 
bant, Caesar jussit includi,”' and the same caves afforded 
shelter to the inhabitants of the same region in the wars 
of King Pepin against the last Duke of Aquitaine. In 
this country a small cave in Cheddar Pass was occupied 
till within the last few years. The caves in the northern 
counties are stated by Gildas to have offered a refuge to 
the Brit-Welsh inhabitants of Britain during the raids 
of the Piets and Scots ; and in the year 1745 those of 
Yorkshire were turned to the same purpose during the 
invasion of the Pretender. We might reasonably expect 
to find in caves turned to these uses objects left behind, 
which would tell us something of the manners and 
customs of their possessors, and light up the catalogue 
of battles and intrigues of which history generally con¬ 
sists. The results obtained from the Brit-Welsh group 
of caves, treated in the third chapter, show that this 
hitherto neglected branch of the inquiry is not without 
value to the historian. 

Caves containing remains of this kind may be conve¬ 
niently termed historic, because they may he brought 
into relation with history. It must, however, be care¬ 
fully remarked that the term does not relate to history 
in general, but to that in particular of each country 
which happens to be under investigation. The misap¬ 
prehension of this has caused great confusion, and many 
mistakes in archseological classification and reasoning. 

‘ Floras, lib. iii. c. x. Delpbio. 4to. 1714, p. 112. 
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Again, our experience of tlie habits of rude and unei- 
vilized peoples "w^ould naturally lead us to look to caves, 
as the places in which we should be likely to meet with 
the remains of the men that lived in Europe before the 
dawn of history. Such remains we do find that, placed 
side by side with others from the tombs and dwellings, 
enable us to discover some, at least, of the races who 
lived in Europe in long-forgotten times, and to ascertain 
roughly the sequence of events in the remote past, fiir 
away from the historical border. It may, indeed, seem 
a hopeless quest to recover what has been buried in 
oblivion so long, and it is successful merely through the 
careful comparison of the human skeletons in the caves 
and tombs of Britain, France, and Spain, with those of 
existing races, and of the implements and weapons with 
those which are now used among savage tribes. By this 
means we shall see that there arc good grounds for ex¬ 
tending the range of the Iberian people over a consider¬ 
able area in Europe, and for the belief that the Eskimos 
once lived as far south as Auvergne. In discussing both 
these problems it will be impossible to shut our eyes to 
the continuity that exists between geology, archseology, 
biology, and history—sciences wdiich at first sight appear 
isolated from each other. 

The bones of the domestic animals in the caves will 
necessarily lead to the further examination of the apijcar- 
ance and disappearance of breeds under the care of man. 
And this complicated question has an important bearing 
not merely on the ethnology, but also on the history, of 
some of the European peoples. It must be admitted, 
however, that this branch of the subject is, as yet, known 
merely in outline, and we can only hope to ascertain a 
few facts which may form a basis for future investigation. 
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From another point of view the contents of caves are 
peculiariy valuable. They have been used as places of 
shelter, not merely hy man, but by wild animals, from 
the time they first became accessible to the present 
day. In the same way, therefore, as now they contain, 
in their superficial lay^ers, the bones of sheep, oxen, 
and horses, foxes, rabbits, and badger-s, so in their deeper 
strata lie buried the remains of the animals which were 
living in Europe long before the historic times. In 
other words, they enable us to make out the groups 
of animals inhabiting the neighbouring districts, and 
which in many eases have either forsaken their original 
abodes or have become extinct. And since those 
which are extinct, or which have migrated, could not 
have lived where their remains are found under the pre¬ 
sent conditions of life, an inquiry into their history^ leads 
us into the general question of the ancient European 
climate and geography. It is obvious, for example, that 
the spotted hyaena, which formerly inhabited the caves 
of Sicily, could not have crossed over to that island after 
it was separated from Africa and Italy ; and it would he 
impossible for the musk-sheep, the most arctic of the 
herbivora, to live as far south as Auvergne under the 
present climatal conditions. The presence, therefore, of 
these animals in these districts is proof in the one case 
of a geograjDhical, and in the other of a climatal, change. 

"bhe discussion of all these questions is comprehended 
under the second, or biological, division of cave-hunting, 
which may be defined as an inquiry into the remains of 
man and animals found in the caves, and into the condi¬ 
tions lender which they lived in Europe. 
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The three Classes of Bone-caves. 

In tlie biological branch of the subject the caves 
■will be treated first which are comprehended within 
the limits of history; then we shall pass on to the 
investigation of Prehistoric caves, or those which have 
been inhabited in the interval that separates history 
from the remote geological era, which is characterized 
by the existence of the extinct mammalia in Europe. 
And, lastly, those will be examined which have fur¬ 
nished the remains of the extinct animals, and which 
are termed by the geologists Pleistocene, from the 
fact that a larger percentage of existing species wei-e 
then living than in the pi*eceding Pleio-, Meio-, and 
Eocene periods. The equivalent terms “Quaternary,” 
used by many French geologists, and the “Post-pleio- 
eene division of the Post-tertiary Formation,” used by 
Sir Charles Lyell, are not adopted in this woi'k, because 
they imply a break in the continuity of life, which does 
not exist, “Pleistocene” was invented and subse¬ 
quently discarded by Sir C. Lyell,’ and is at present 
used by many eminent writers, such as Forbes, Phillips, 
Gervais, and others. The ossiferous caves will therefore 
be divided into the Historic, Prehistoric, and Pleistocene 
groups. And it will be more convenient to work back¬ 
wards in time from the basis offered by history, than to 
begin with the Pleistocene, or oldest division, and bring 
the narrative down to the present day. 

This classification, founded in part on the principle 

‘ Since this ivas written, Sir C, Lyell has withdrawn his term 

Post-|)Ieiocene” in favour of Pleistocene. {“Antiquity of Man,’’ 
4 til edition, 1873.) 
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of change in the animal world, and partly on the basis 
offered by history, coincides, only in part, with that 
of the archseologists based on the remains of man's 
handiwork. The Pleistocene age is the equivalent of 
the Palseolithic, or that of rude unpolished stone; the 
Prehistoric represents the ages of polished stone, bronze, 
and iron in part, or those stages in human progress when 
the use of these materials became general for the pur¬ 
poses of every-day life; while the Historic covers merely 
the later portion of that of iron. 


History of Cave-Exploration in Europe. 

Germany .—The rest of this chapter must be devoted to 
an outline of the history of cave-exploration during the last 
two centuries. The dread of the supernatural, which pre¬ 
served the European eaves from disturbance, was destroyed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the search 
after " ebur fossile,” or unicorn's horn, which ranked high 
in the materia mediea of those days as a specific for 
many diseases, and which was obtained, in great abun¬ 
dance, in the caverns of the Hartz, and in those of 
Hungary and Franconia. As the true nature of the drug 
gradually revealed itself, the German caves became 
famous for the remains of the lions, hysenas, fossil 
elephants, and other strange animals, which had been 
used for medicine. We owe the first philosophical dis¬ 
cussion on the point to Dr. Gesner,^ who, although he 
maintained that the fossil unicorn consisted, in some 
cases, of elephant’s teeth and tusks, and in others of 
its fossil bones, did not altogether give up the idea of 

' Hist. Anim. vol. i. Folio, K103. AiUoIe “ilonoceijus. ” 
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its medicinal value. It is a singular fact, that fossil 
remains of a similar kind are, at the present time, used 
by tlie Chinese for the same purpose, and sold in their 
druggists’ shops.' The cave which was most famous at 
the end of the seventeenth century was that of Bauman’s 
Hole, in the Hartz, in the district of Blankenl>ourg. It 
is noticed in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1 G 62 , and was subsequently described by Dr. Behrens," 
Leibnitz, Do Luc, and Ckivier, along with others in the. 
neighbourhood. Those of Hungary come next in point 
of discovery, the first notice of them being due to Patter¬ 
son Hayne in 1672 . They penetrate the southern 
slopes of the Cai’pathian ranges, and are known by the 
name of dragons’ caves, because the bones Avhich they 
contain had been considered from time immemorial to 
belong to those animals by the country people. These 
remains were identified by Baron Cuvier as belonging to 
the cave-bear.® 

It was not, however, until the close of the eighteenth 
century that the exploring of caves was carried on syste¬ 
matically, or their contents examined with any scientific 
precision. The caves of Franconia, in the neighbourhood 
of Muggendorf, were described by Esper in 1774, by 
Iliibenmuller in 1804, and six years later by Dr. Goldfuss. 
'^rhe most important was that of Gailenreuth, both from 
the vast quantity of remains which it was proved to 
contain, and the investigations to which it led. The 
bones of the hyaena, lion, wolf, fox, glutton, and red 


^ Described by Professor Owen, Quart. Geol. Journ. p. 417. 
See Hanbury on “Chinese Materia Medica,” 1862, 8vo. p. 40. S>ii.o 
of the dragons’ teeth were found in caves by ^Ir. ISwinboe. 

2 llercynia Curiosi. 

^ See Cuvier, Oss. Foss. vol. iv. pp. 290 et seq. 
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deer were identified by Baron Cuvier ; while some of the 
skulls which Dr, Goldfuss obtained have been recently 
proved, by Professor Busk, to belong to the grizzly bear. 
They were associated with the bones of the reindeer, 
horse and bison. Rosenmuller was of opinion that the 
cave had been inhabited by bears for a long scries of 
generations; and he thus realized that these remains 
proved that the animals found in the cave had once 
lived in that district, and had not been swept from 
the tropics by the deluge. The interest in these dis¬ 
coveries was at its height in the year 1816 , when Dr. 
Buekland visited the cave, and acquired that knowledge 
of cave-exploring which he was subsequently to use 
with such good eflfect in this country.* From this 
time down to the present day, no new fact of im¬ 
portance has been added to our knowledge of caves 
by explorations in Germany'. 

Great Britain .—The first bone-cave systematically 
explored in this country was that discovered by IMr. 
Whidbey,® in the Devonian limestone at Oreston, near 
Plymouth, in 1816 ; and the remains obtained from it 
were identified by Sir Everard Home as implying the 
existence of the rhinoceros in that region. This dis¬ 
covery followed close upon the researches in Gailenreuth, 
and was due in some degree to the request which Sir 
Joseph Ranks made, that Mr, Whidbey, in quarrying the 
stone for the Plymouth breakw'ater, should examine the 
contents of any caverns that he might happen to meet 
with. It preceded Dr. Buckland’s exploration of Kirk- 
«lale by about four years. 

1 The references are to be found in Cuvier, top. cit. and in Euck- 
land, ^‘Eeliquiee Diluvianie/^ 4to. IS22. ^fost of them I have verified, 

2 Phil Trans, 1817, p. 176, 
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In the summer of 1821 a cave was discovered, in a 
limestone quarry at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, which was 
found to contain bones and teeth of animals. On hearing 
of the discovery, Dr. Buckland posted at once from South 
Wales to the spot, and published the result of the explo¬ 
rations in the Philosophical Transactions for the next 
year. He brought forward evidence that the cave had 
been inhabited by hyaenas, and that the broken and 
gnawed bones of the rhinoceros, mammoth, stag, bison, 
and horse belonged to animals which had been dragged 
in for food. He also established the fact that all these 
animals had lived in Yoi'kshire in ancient times, and that 
it was impossible for the carcases of the hyaena, rhino¬ 
ceros, and mammoth to have been floated from those 
regions where they are now living into the position where 
he found their bones. He subsequently follo’wed up the 
subject by investigating bone-caves in Derbyshire, South 
Wales, and Somerset, as well as in Germany, and pub¬ 
lished his great work, “ Hcliquise Diluvianse,” in 1822, 
which laid the foundations of the new science of cave- 
hunting iu this country. The exploration of Kirkdale 
followed closely upon that of Gailenrcutli, and was meiely 
the application of those principles of research which had 
been discovered in Germany to caves in a new district. 

From this time forward bone-caves were discovered in 
Great Britain in increasing numbers, and explored by 
many independent obseiwers. The famous cavern of Kent’s 
Hole, near Torquay, furnished the Rev. J. McEnery, 
between 1825 and the year 1841, in which he died, 
with the first flint implements evxr discovered in a 
cave along with the bones of extinct animals. He re¬ 
cognized the fact that they may he proof of the exist¬ 
ence of man during the time that those animals were 
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alive; but the scientific world was not then sufficiently 
educated to accept the antiquity of the human race on 
the evidence brought forward, and Dr. Buekland himself 
was so influeiiced by the opinions of his times, that he 
refused even to entertain the idea. Although the 
discovery was verified by the independent researches of 
Mr. Godwin Austin in 1840, and by the Torquay 
Natural History Society in 1846, the force of prejudice 
was so strong, that the matter was not thought even 
worthy of investigation. Mr. ilcEnery's manuscripts 
were lost until the year 1859, when an abstract of them 
was published by Mr. Vivian, and subsequently they 
were printed in full by Mr. Pengelly, the able superin¬ 
tendent of the exploration which has been carried on 
by a committee of the British Association since 1865, by 
whom several thousand flint implements have been ob¬ 
tained, under the conditions pointed out by the Rev. J. 
AIcEnery and Mr. Godwin Austen.^ 

While the important question of the antiquity of man 
was being passed by as of no account, other caves were 
being examined in this country. Those of Ban well, 
Burrington, Sandford Hill, Bleadon, and Hutton, in the 
mountain limestone of the Mend ip hills, were being 
worked by the Rev. J. Williams and Mr. Beard, and 
furnished the magnificent collection of mammalian bones 
now in the museum at Taunton. In North Wales, also, Mr. 
Lloyd discovered a similar suite of hones in the lime¬ 
stone caves in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph at Ccfn, 
and in South Wales numerous remains were obtained by 
many explorers in those of Bembroke.shire and Gower. 

^ Pengelly, “ Literature of Kent’s Cavern,” Devonshire Associa¬ 
tion. 1868-9. “Kent's Hole,” Lecture, delivered in Hulme Town 
Hall, 1872. 
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The result of these discoveries was the proof that 
certain extinct animals, such as the woolly rhinoceros 
and the mammoth, had lived in this country in ancient 
times, along with two other groups of species which are 
at present known only to live in hot and cold climates— 
the spotted hyaena and hippopotamus of Africa, with the 
reindeer and the marmot of the colder regions of the 
earth. 

The discovery in 1858, and the exploration, of the now 
famous cave of Brixham, by the Iloyal and Geological 
Societies, marked the dawn of a new era in cave-hunting. 
Under the careful supervision of Mr. Pengelly, flint 
implements were discovered underneath stalagmite, 
and in association with the remains of the hyaena and 
woolly rhinoceros and mammoth, in undisturbed red 
loam, under conditions that prove man to have been 
living ill Devonshire at the same time as those animals. 
This singularly opportune discovery destroyed for ever 
the doubts that had overhung the question of the 
antiquity of man, and of his co-existence in Europe 
in company with the animals whose remains occur both 
ill the caverns and river-deposits. 

In 1847 M. Boucher de Perthes described certain 
rude flint implements that he obtained from the flu- 
viatile gravels of Abbeville (“ Antiquitds Ccltiques," 
vol. i,), along with the bones of extinct animals ; and his 
discovery was treated with the same scepticism in France 
as that of the llev. J. McEnexy in England, although it 
was verified by flint implements being discovered, under 
exactly the same conditions, in the gravels of Amiens, 
some forty miles away, by Dr. Bigollot. * In the autumn 
of 1858, Dr. Falconer, who had been superintending the 
^ Comptes EeiiduSj 1847, pp, 649-50, et 1864, p. 230, 
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work ia tlie Brixham cave, visited tlic collection made by 
M. de Perthes, while on liis way to examine the caves of 
Sicily, and recognizing man’s handiwork in the imple¬ 
ments, he asked his fiiend JMr. Prestwich to explore the 
Valley of the Seine. This he accordingly did, and in 
company with Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., dug out with his 
own liands an implement from the undisturbed strata,^ 
and thus finally settled the disputed question. It is 
undoubtedly true, that scientific opinion was tending 
towards the acceptance of the evidence in favour of man 
having lived in Europe in the Pleistocene age; but the 
researches in Brixham ca.ve established the fact on the 
highest possible authority, and confirmed the long- 
neglected discoveries in the valley of the Somme. By 
the end of 1S59 it was fully accepted by the scientific 
world, and caused the exploration of caves to he carried 
on with increased vigour. 

In December 1859,® I began the exploration of the 
hysena-den of AYookey Hole, near Wells, Somerset, in 
company with the Rev. J. Williamson, and obtained 
flint instruments along with the remains of the mammoth, 
hyeena, woolly rhinoceros, and other animals, under 
conditibns that proved:the Contemporaneity of man •with 
the extinct mammalia,'j! imd from that time dowm to 
the present date I have carried on researches in caves 
in various parts of Great Britain. In the district of 
Gower also, many ossiferous caverns were investigated, 
in 1858-9-60-1 by Colonel Wood and Dr. Falconer, and 
in one of them flint implements were obtained along with 
the bones of the extinct mammalia,'^ Kent’s Hole, begun 

^ Prestwicli, Phil. Trans, 1800* I*roGeed. Hoyal Soe* 18d9. 

® Quart Geol, Journ, Jan. 18GL 

® Falconer, Palnv>iit. Mem, vol. ii p- 408, 
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in 1865 by the British Association, and still being worked, 
furnishes annually a vast number of bones and teeth of 
hyaenas, rhinoceroses, cave-bears, and horses, and other 
animals, along with dint and bone implements.^ 

In 1869 I had the good fortuire to discover, and 
subsequently to explore, a group of sepulchral eaves in 
Denbighshire, which had been used by an Iberian or 
Basque race in the Neolithic age (Chapter V.); and 
in the following year the Settle Cave Committee began 
their work in Yorkshire under my advice. And this 
has led to the important conclusion, that a group of 
caves, extending over a wide area in the centre and 
north of England, was occupied by the Brit-Welsh in the 
obscure interval which elapsed between the departure of 
the Roman legions and the English conquest. 

France .—The researches of Buckland into the caves 
of Great Britain, and of Goldfuss and others into those 
of Germany, and more especially the publication of 
the “ Ossemens Fossiles,” by Cuvier, gave an impetus 
to cave-exploration in Franco which yielded the same 
results as in our own country. The mammalia obtained 
from the cave of Fouvent (Haut Saone) in 1800 were 
described in the “Ossemens,” as well as those from 
Gondenans. In the Gironde, the Cave of Avison was 
explored by M. Billaudel in 1826-27. In the south, 
Marcel de Serres, aided by JMM. Dubruoil and Jeanjean, 
examined the important Cave of Lunel-viel in 1824, 
and published their results in a work that holds the 
same position in France as the “Reliquiae Diluviante” 
in England. The caverns of Pondres, Souvignargues, and 
of Bize were explored, the two first by M. ('hristol 
in 1829, the last by M. Tournal in 1833, and those of 
^ Itop. Drit. Assoc. 18G5-72. 
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Villefranche (Pyrdndes-orient), Mialet (Gard)j and 
Nabrigas (Lozere) were described by Dc Serres in 
1839, who subsequently added those of Carcas-sonne 
to the list in 1842. In this year MM. Prevost and 
J. Desnoyers explored the caves of Montmorency in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and described the remains 
discovered in those of Bicetre. The Cave of Pontil 
(Herault) described by M. de SciTes in 1847, was 
proved in 1864, by Professor Gervais, to contain 
two distinct strata, the neolithic lying over the paliBO- 
lithic, as in Kent’s Hole.^ 

In 1860,^ the famous Cave of Auriguac was proved, by 
the investigations of Professor Lartet, to have been in¬ 
habited by man in the life-time of the extinct mammalia. 
Three years later the caves of Perigord were explored 
by that gentleman, along with hlr. Christy, and yielded 
results which mark a new era in the history of man in 
the remote past. From the remarkable collection of im¬ 
plements and weapons, the habits and mode of life of the 
occupants can be ascertained with tolerable certainty, 
and from their comparison with the like articles now in 
use among savage tribes, it may be reasonably inferred 
that they were closely related in blood to the Eskimos. 
This most important question will Idc investigated in its 
proper place, in the chapter relating to the palseolithic 
caves of France. Professor Lartet, J\I. Louis Lartet, Sir 
Charles Lyell, and other eminent observers believe further, 
that the interments that have been discovered in Aurig- 

‘ The authorities for this paragraph are Cuvier (Oss, T’oss,)^ Des 
iioyers (Article “ GrotteSj” Dictionriair© TJuiv, dTIistaire Katurelle) 
Marcel de Serres (Cavernea Css, Foss, dii Departement de TAiide^ 
1831)), Geivais (Pal^iontoiogie Fran^aise, 1859, and i^ouvelles Ee- 
cherches sur Ics Animaux Yertebres, Vivanta efc EosdleSj ISG8-9 -70), 
A n. des Sc. : Kai Zooh ser. t. xy. 
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uac and in Cio Magiioiid in Perigord, are to te assigned 
to the same relative age as the occupation of the caves 
by man. Prom the fact, however, that the skeletons 
in both these cases were above the strata accumulated by 
the palmolitbic cave-dwellers, it may be concluded that 
they were deposited after those strata were formed, in 
other words, that they are of a later age. 

From 1863 down to the present time very many eaves 
have been explored in France without any further addi¬ 
tion to our knowledge, excepting the verification of the 
facts, afforded by the caves of Brixham and of Perigord, 
as to the co-existence of man with the extinct mammalia, 
and his probable identity in I’ace with the Eskimos. 

Belgium .—The caves of Belgium® have afforded evi¬ 
dence of precisely the same nature as those of England 
and France. Dr, Schmerling, of Liege, jiublished the 
results of lus researches, begun in 1829, into the bone- 
caves on the banks of the Meuse and its tributaries, m 
1833-4, and proved that the mammoth, rhinoceros, cave- 
bear, and hyfena formerly lived in that district. He also 
arrived at the conclusion that man was living at that 
remote time, from the discovery of fiint-ffakes and human 
bones along with the remains of those animals in the 
caves of Engis and Engihoul. In 1853,® Professor Spring 
discovered a quantity of burned, broken, and cut bones 
lielonoine: to women and children, in the Cave of 
Chau van X, which he considered to imply that it had been 
iidiabitcd l)y a family of cannibals. Axes of polished 

^ Kt liqnipe Aq^iiitanicLi?* 

^ Koeherches biir les Oss, Foss, dccouverts dans les Cavernes de la 
PpovincG de Li^^ge, 4to. atlas folio, 

^ Pull. derAcadumie Eovnlc de Belgique, 1 ser. t. xx. p- 427j 1853 ; 
'3 scr, t. xviii. p. 479, 1864; xxii. p. IST, 1866. 
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stone were also met with, that indicated the relative age 
to be neolithic. 

To pass over the linman skeleton found in the Nean¬ 
derthal Cave in 1 S.'S7 by Dr. Fuhlroth, which is of 
doubtful antiquity, the next discoveries of importance 
are those made by M. Dupont in the years 1864-70, in 
the province of Namur, that established the fact that the 
same race of men who inhabited Auvergne in the palseo- 
lithic age had also lived in Belgium. M. Dupont con¬ 
siders that the interments in thelTou de Frontal' belong 
also to the paleeolithic age, and that therefore man at 
that remote time was possessed of religious ideas. Before, 
however, this view can be accepted, it will be necessary 
to show the exact relation of the bones of the reindeer, 
chamois, mammoth, and other animals found outside the 
slab of stone, at the mouth of the sepulchral cliamber, to 
the human remains witliin. In this ease, as in Aurignac 
and Cro Magnon, the evidence seems to me insufficient 
to establish so important a conclusion. 

Southern Europe. —In southern Europe the bone-caves 
of Sicily, worked in 1829 for the sake of the animal 
remains to be used in sugar refining, were scientifically 
examined by Dr. Falconer in 1859 ; those of Malta by 
Captain Spratfc in the same year; and those of Gibraltar by 
Captain Broome in the years 1862-8. They established 
the existence of the serval and the African elephant, and 
other characteristic African species, in Europe, and offer 
as we shall see in this work, important testimony as to 
the geography of the Mediterranean area in the Pleisto¬ 
cene age. 

In tliis outline of the history of cave-exploration it 

1 nHomme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans lee Enyii'ons de 
Dinant sur Meuse* EmxelleSj 1871. 2nd edit., 1872* 
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will be seen, th<at the additions to onr knowledge of the 
past have been neither few nor insignificant, nor in one 
line of inquiry. And if tlie attention which is now being 
directed to the subject be due to the general development 
of seiontific thought, it is equally true, that the results 
have reacted on scientific thought in general, and have 
especially benefited the sciences of geology, arclneology, 
and history. A rich field of investigation lies before the 
cave-hunter, in Greece, Palestine, Lycia, Persia, and the 
limestone plateaux of central Asia; and since these 
discoveries have been so valuable in central and north¬ 
western Europe, what may we not recover from the 
grasp of oblivion, of the infancy and early culture of 
mankind in the very birth-place and “pathway of the 
nations " | 
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CHAPTER IJ. 

PHYSICAL HISTOHY OF OAVES. 

Caves formed by the Sea and by A^olcanic Action .“Caves in Are¬ 
naceous Rocks.—Caves in Calcareous Rocks of various ages.— 
Xheir Relation to Pot-holes, Cirques/’ and Ravines.—The 
AVater-ca%'e of Wookey Hole.— The Goateliurch Cave. — The 
AVater-caves of Derbyshire.—Of Yorkshire.—The iDglehorougli 
Cave.—The Rate of Deposit of Stalagmite.—The Descent into 
Hellnpot.—The Caves and Pots round Weather cote.—The For¬ 
mation of Caves, Pot-holes, and Ravines.—Caverns not generally 
formed in line of Faults,—Of various Ages,—^Their Filling-np.— 
The Cave of Caldy.—The Black rock Cave.—Great quantity of Car¬ 
bonate of Lime dissolved by Atmospheric AYater.—The Circulation 
of Carbonate of Lime.-—The Temperature of Caves*—^Conclusion, 


Caves formed hy the Sea and hy Volcanic Action. 

In this chapter “we shall treat of the origin of caves and 
of their place in physical geogi’apliy. riie most obvious 
agent in hollowins; out eaves is the sea. The set of the 
current, the tremendoiis force of the breakers, and the 
grinding of the shingle, inevitably discover the weak 
places in the cliff, and leave caves as the results of their 
work, modified in each case by the local conditions of 
the rock, Caves foi'med in this manner have certain 
characters which are easily recognized. Their floors 
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fire very rarely mucli out of the horizontal, their out¬ 
look is over the sea, and they very seldom penetrate 
far into the clilf. A general parallelism is also to he 
observed in a group in the same distinct, and their 
entrances are all in the same horizontal piano, or in 
a succession of horizontal and parallel planes. In some 
cases they arc elevated above the present reach of 
the waves, and mark the line at which the sea. formerly 
stood. From their generally inaccessible position sea- 
caves have very rarely been occupied by man, and the 
Instoiy of tlieii’ formation is so obvious that it requires 
no fuj’ther notice. Among them the famous Fingal's 
Cave, off the north co^nst of Ireland, and that of Staffa, 
on the opposite shore of Scotland, hollowed out of 
columnar basalt, are perhaps the most remarkable in 
Europe. 

In volcanic regions also there are caves formed by 
the passage of lava to the surface of the ground, or by 
the imprisoned steam and gases in the lava while it wms 
in a molten state: but these ai'e of comparatively little 
importance so far as relates to the general question of 
caves, from the very small areas which are occupied by 
active volcanoes in Europe. They have been observed in 
Vesuvius, Etna, Iceland, and Teneriffe. 


Caves in Arenaceous Rocks. 

Caves also occur sometimes in sandstones, in which 
case they are the result of the erosion of the lines of the 
joints by the passage of subaeiial water, and if the joints 
happen to traverse a stratum less compacted than the 
rest, the weak point is discovered, and a hollow is formed 
extending laterally from the original fissure. The massive 
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millstone grit of Derbyshire and Yorkshire present many 
examples of this, as for instance in Kinderscout in the 
former county. The rocks at Tunbridge Wells also show 
to what extent the joints in the Wealden sandstones may 
become open fissures, more or less connected with caves, 
on a small scale, by the mere mechanical action of w^ater. 
M. Dcsnoyers gives instances of the same kind in the 
Tertiary sandstones of the Paris basin, -which have fur¬ 
nished remains of rhinoceros, reindeer, hyaena, and bear. 
Caverns, liowever, in the sandstone are rarely of great 
extent, and may be passed over as being of small im¬ 
portance in comjjarison with those in the calcareous 
rocks. 


Caves in Calcareous Roclcs of various ages. 

It has long been knorvn tirat wherever the calcareous 
strata are sufficiently hard and compact to support a 
roof, caves are to be found in greater or less abundance. 
Those of Devonshire occur in the Devonian limestone; 
those of Somerset, Nottiugliatushire, Yorkshire, Derby¬ 
shire, and Northumberland, as well as of Belgium and 
"Westphalia, in that of the carboniferous age. In France 
also, those of Maine and Anjou, and most of those of the 
Pyrenees and in the department of Aude, are hollowed 
in carboniferous limestone, as well as the greater part of 
those in Nortlr America, in Virginia, and Kentucky. 
The cave of Kirkclale in Yorkshire, and most of those in 
Franconia and in Bavaria penetrate Jurassic limestones, 
which have received the name of Ilohlenkalkstein from 
the abundance of caverns whicli they contain. They are 
developed on a large scale in the Swiss and French Jura, 
and in some eases afford pa.s,sage to powerfid streams. 
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and ill others are more or less filled with ice, thus 
constituting the singular “ghaeihres” that have been so 
ably explored by the Rev. G. R. Browne.' 

The compact Neocomian and Cretaceous limestones 
contain most of the caverns of Perigord, Quercy, and 
Angoumois, and some of those in Provence and Lan¬ 
guedoc, those of Northern Italy, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, 
Garni ola, and Turkey in Europe, of Asia Minor and 
Palestine, 

The tertiary limestones, writes M. Desnoyers,^ offer 
sometimes, but very rarely, caves that have become 
celebrated for the bones which they contain, such as 
those of Lunei-Viel, near Montpelier, those of Pondres 
and Souvigiiargues, near Soramidres (Gard), and of Saint 
IMacaire (Gironde). The same may also be said of the 
calcaire grossier of the basin of Paris. 

Certain rocks composed of gypsum also contain csiverns 
of the same sort as those in the limestones. In Thuringia, 
for example, near Eisleben, they occur in the saliferous 
and gypseous strata of tlie zechsteiu, and are connected 
with large gulfs and cirques on the surface, w'hich are 
sometimes filled with water. In the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and especially at Montmorency, they contain 
numerous bones of the extinct mammalia. M. Desnoyers 
points out their identity, in all essentials, wdth those 
in calcareous strata, and infers that they have been 
produced in the same way. Some of them may 
have been formed by the removal of the salt, wdiich 
is very frequently interbedded with the gypsum, by 
the passage of water. In Cheshire the pumping of the 

^ Ice-caveSj 8vo. lSG5j Longman^!* 

^ D’Orbigiiyj Dictioimaire Uiiiversel d^Histoire Naturellej Article 

Grottes.’^ 
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brine from the saliferous and gypseous strata produces 
subtenanean hollo ws^ which sometimes fall m and 
eventually cause depressions on the surface, such as 
those which are now destroying the town of Northwieh, 
and causing the neighbouring tidal estuary to extend 
over W'hat was formerly meadow land. This explanation, 
however, will not apply to those in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, because there is no trace of their ever having 
contained salt. 


The Relation of Caves to Pot-holes, “ Cirques,” and 

Ravines. 

The caverns hollowed in calcareous rocks present 
features by which they are distinguished from any others. 
They open, for the most part, on the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at various levels, being arranged 
round the main axis of erosion just as branches are 
arranged round the trunk of a tree—as, for example, in 
Cheddar Pass. The transition in some cases from the val¬ 
ley to the ravine, and from the ravine to the cave, is so 
gradual, that it is impossible to deny that all three are 
due to the same cause. The caves themselves ramify in 
the same irregular fashion as the valleys, and are to be 
viewed merely as the capillaries in the general valley 
system, through which the rainfall passes to join the 
main channels. Very frequently, howmver, the drainage 
has found an outlet at a lower level, and its ancient 
passage is left dry; but in all cases unmistakable proof 
of tbe erosive action of water is to be seen in the sand, 
gravel, and clay which compose the floor, as well as in 
the worn surfaces of the sides and the bottom. 

Tn all districts in which caves occur are funnel-shaped 
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cavities of various sizes, known as “ pot-holes ” or 
“ swallow-holes ” in Britain, as “betoires,” “chaldrons du 
diable,” “marmites de g&nts,” in Fi’ance, and as “ kata- 
votbra ” in Greece, in which the rainfall is collected before 
it finally disappears in the subteiTanean passages. They 
are to be seen in all stages; sometimes being mere shallow 
funnels, that only contain water after excessive rain, and 
at others as profound vertical shafts, into which the 
water is continually falling, as in Hellu Pot, in Yorkshire. 
The cirques, also, described by M. Desnoyers, belong to 
the same class of cavities, although all those which arc 
mentioned by the Rev. T. G. Bonney,* at the head of 
valleys, and in some cases hollowed in shale and igneous 
rocks, are most probably to be referred to the vertical, 
chisel-like action of streams flowing under physical 
conditions, that resemble those under which the canons 
of the Colorado, or of the Zambesi, are being ex¬ 
cavated, and in which frost, ice, and snow have played 
a very subordinate part 

The intimate relation between pot-holes, caves, ravines, 
and valleys will be discussed in the rest of this chapter, 
and illustrated by Englhsh examples ; and then we shall 
proceed to show that the chemical action of the carbonic 
acid in the rain-water, and the mechanical friction of the 
sand and gravel, set in motion by the water, by which 
Professor Phillips explains the origin of eaves, will 
equally explain the pot-holes and ravines bj’ wliich they 
are invariably accompanied. 


^ Quart Greot Journ, xxvii. 312, 
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The Water-Cave of Woohey Hole, near Wells, 
Somerset. 

Caves may be divided into two classes: those which 
are now mere passages for water, in which the history of 
their formation may be studied, and those which are dry, 
and capable of affording shelter, to lifian and the lower 
animals. Among the water-caves, that of Wookey Hole^ 
is to be noticed first, since its very name implies that it 
was known to the Celtic inhabitants of the south of 
England, and since it was among the hrst, if not the first, 
of those examined with any care in this country, Mr. 
John Beaumont® havins; brought it before the notice of 
the Boyal Society in the year 1680. 

The hamlet of Wookey Hole nestles in a valley, 
through which flows the river Axe, and the valley passes 
insensibly, at its uj^per end, into a ravine, which is closed 
abruptly by a wall of rock (Fig. 1), about two hundred 
feet high, covered with long streamers and festoons of 
ivy, and affording scanty hold, on its ledges and in its 
fissures, to ferns, brambles, and ash saplings. At its base 
the river Axe issues, in full current, out of the cave, the 
lower entrance of which it completely blocks up, since 
the water has been kept back by a weir, for the use of a 

1 When the English conquered Somerset from the Brit-Welshj they 
translated the Celtic Ogo into Hole, whence the cave and village of 
Wookey liole were immedj just as they translated a neighhonring 
hill, called Pen, into Knowle, tlie generic Celtic term in each case 
being used to specify a particular object. There are many other 
instances of the like use of a Celtic name by tlie English con¬ 
querors of the Celts. In the Limestone plateau of Llanamyneelij 
near Oswestry, there is a cave called Tlie Ogo.” 

2 Phil. Trans* 1680, p. 1. 
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papei’-mill a little distance away. A narrow path through 
the wood, on the north side of the ravine, leads to the 
only entrance now open.' Thence a uaiTow jmssage leads 
downward into the rock, until, suddenly, you find your¬ 
self in a large chamber, at the wniter level. Then you pass 


N 



Fig, 1.—Diugram of Wookey Hole Cave and Kavhio, 


over a ridge, covered with a delicate fretwork of dripstone, 
with each tiny hollow full of water, and ornamented with 
brilliant lime crystals. One shapeless mass of dripstone 
is known in local tradition as the Witch of Wookey, 
turned into stone by the prayers of a Glastonbury monk. 
Beyond this the chamber expands considerably, being 
some seventy or eighty feet high, and adorned with 
beautiful stalactites, fiir out of the reach of visitors. The 
water, which bars further entrance, forms a deep pool, 
whiclx ]\Ir. James Parker managed to cross on a raft (see 
Appendix I.) into another chamber, wdiich was appa¬ 
rently easy of access before the construction of the weir. 
It was in this further chamber that Dr. Buckland fouud 
human remains and jjottery. 

The cave has been proved to extend as far as the 
village of Priddy, about two miles olF, on the Meudip hills, 
by the fact observed by Mr. Beaumont, that the water 
used in washing the lead ore at that spot, in his time, 
found its way into the river Axe, and poisoned cattle in 

1 The cave is aecessiblej and can be examined withoiit any climbing. 
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the valley of Wookey. AikI this observation has been 
verified during the last few years by throwing in colour 
and chopped straw. The stream at Priddy sinks into a 
swallow-bole (Pig- 1), and has its subterranean course 
determined by the southerly dip of the rock, by which 
the joints running north and south afford a more free 
passage to the water thaii those running east and west. 
The cave is merely a subterranean extension of the ravine 
in the same line, as far as the swallow-hole, and all 
three have been hollowed, as we shall see presently, by 
the action of the stream and of carbonic acid in the 
water. 


The Goatclmrch Cave. 

Tlie largest cavern in the Mendip hills is that locally 
known as the Goatchurch, which opens on the eastern 
side of the lower of the two ravines that branch from the 
magnificent defile of Biirrington Combe, about two miles 
from the village of Wrington, at the height of about 
120 feet from the bottom of the ravine. After creeping 
along a narrow, muddy passage, with a steep descent to 
the west, at an angle of about 30°, you suddenly pass 
into a stalactitic chamber of considerable height and 
size. From it two small vertical shafts lead into the 
lower set of chambers and passages ; the first being 
blocked np, and the second being close to a large barrel¬ 
shaped stalagmite, to which Mr. Ayshford Sanford, Mr. 
James Parker, and myself fastened our ropes w’hen wc 
explored the cave in 1864. The latter affords access 
into a passage, beautifully arched, and passing horizon¬ 
tally east and west, and ju,st large enough to admit a man 
walking upright. At the further end numerous open 
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fissures, caused by tlie erosion of the joints in the lime¬ 
stone, cross it at right angles, and pass into several ill- 
defined chambers, partially stalactitic, but for the most 
part filled with loose, bare, cubical masses of limestone. 
Two of the transverse fissures lead into a large chamber, 
at a lower level. At its lower end, on crawling along 
a narrow passage, we came into a second chamber, 
also of considerable height and depth, at the bottom of 
which the noise of flowing water can he heard through 
two vertical holes, just large euoitgh to admit of access. 
On sliding down one of these we found oxtrselves hi a 
third chamber, Avhieli was traversed hy a subterra¬ 
nean stream, doubtless in part the same winch dis¬ 
appears in the ravine, at a point eighty feet above by 
aneroid measurement. The temperature of the water, 
as compared with that of the stream outside (49° : 09°), 
renders it very probable that, between the point of dis¬ 
appearance in the ravine and reappearance in the cave, 
it is joined by a stream of considerable subterranean 
length, since the water could not have lost ten degrees 
in the short intervtd which it had to traverse, were it 
supplied only from the stream in the i-avine. From 
the point of its disappearance in the cave, the water 
passes downwards to join the main current flowing 
underneath Enrrington Combe, that guslies forth in great 
volume at Rickford. The lowest portion of tlie cave 
was eighteen or twenty feet below the stream, and 220 
feet below the entrance of the cavern. 

On examining the floors of the chambers and passages, 
we discovered that they were composed of the same kind 
of sediment as that which is now being deposited by the 
water in Wookey Hole, and there could be no doubt but 
that they had been originally traversed by water. For 
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this to have taken place it is necessary to suppose that, 
while the Goatchurch was a water cave, the ravine on 
which it opens was not deeper than the entrance—in other 
words, that in the interval between the formation and 
excavation of the chambers and passages, to the present 
time, the ravine has been excavated in the limestone to 
a depth of a hundred and twenty feet, and the water 
vdiich originally passed through the entrance has found 
its way, by a new series of passages, to the point where 
it appears at the bottom of the cave. 

AVe obtained evidence that the horizontal passage, 
immediately below the first vertical descent, had been 
inhabited at a very remote period. At the spot where 
Mr. Beard, of Banwell, obtained a fine tusk of mam¬ 
moth, we found a molar of bear, and a fragment of 
flint, which were imbedded in red earth, and were under¬ 
neath a crust of stalagmite of about two inches in thick¬ 
ness. It would follow from this, that the date of the 
formation of this part of the cave was before the time 
when the traces of elephants, Ijears, and of man were 
introduced. 

The cave is the resort of numerous badgers. On hid¬ 
ing ourselves in one of the transverse fissures, and 
throwing our light across the horizontal passage, these 
animals ran to and fro across the lighted field with ex¬ 
traordinary swiftness, and had it not been for the white 
streaks on the sides of their heads, which flashed back 
the light, they would not have been observed. Though 
they are rarely caught, they must bo abundant in the 
di.strict. 

Like all the other large caverns in the district, it has its 
legends. The dwellers in the neighbourhood, who have 
never eared to explore its recesses, relate that a certain 

D 
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dog put iu here found its way out, after many days, at 
Wookey Hole, having lost all its hair in scrambling 
through the iiaiTovv passages. At Cheddar the same 
legend is appropriated to the Cheddar cave. At Wookey 
tlie dog is said to have travelled back to Cheddar. Some 
eighteen years ago, while exploring the limestone caves 
at Llanamynech, on the English border of Montgomery¬ 
shire, I met with a similar story. A man playing the 
bagpipes is said to have entered one of the cav^es, well 
provisioned with Welsh mutton, and after he had been 
in for some time his bagpipes were heard two miles from 
the entrance, imderneath the small town of Llanamynech. 
He never returned to tell his tale. The few bones found 
in the cave are supposed to be those which he had picked 
on the way. This is doubtless another form of the story 
of the dog; both owe their origin to the vague impres- 
.sion, which most people have, of the great extent of 
caverns, and both versions arc equally current in France 
and Germany. 

The TFcdcr-cfn’cs of Derhyshire. 

The celebrated cavern of the Peak, at Castleton in 
Derbyshire, presents the same essential character as that 
of Wookey Hole. It runs into the hill-side at the end 
of the ravine, and is traversed by a powerful .stream of 
water, wliicli has been met with in driving an horizontal 
adit in lead-mining at a considerable distance from the 
entrance, and finally traced to a distant swallow-hole. 
At a little distance from Buxton a smaller cave, known 
as Poole’s Cavern, is in part traversed hy water, which 
has found an outlet at a lower level, and allowed of 
tlie present entrance being used by the Brit-Welsli 
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(liomario-Celtic) inhal,iitaiits oi' the district as a habita¬ 
tion in the fifth and sixtli centuries,* There arc, besides 
these, very many otliers, some kirown, others unknown, 
that debouch on the sides of the dales in Berbyshire 
and Staffordshire, and are all well worthy of examina¬ 
tion, since they illustrate not merely the history of 
the formation of caves, but also have been proved to 
contain works of art, pottery and hint implements, 
and the remains of animals, such as the mammoth and 
rhinoceros. 


The Water-caves of Yorhshire. 

The eaves in the mountain limestone of Yorkshire 
rival in size those of Carniola, or those of Greece, and 
they are to be seen in all stages of formation. In their 
gloomy recesses all the higher qualities of a mountaineer 
may be exercised, and there is sufficient danger to give a 
keen zest to their exploration. The mountain streams 
sometimes plunge into a yawning chasm, locally known 
as a pot, and at others emerge from the dark portals of a 
cave in full current. There is, perhaps, no place in the 
world where the subterranean circulation of water may 
be studied with better advantage. 

Ingleborougb forms a centre from which the rainfall 
on every side finds its way into the dales, through a 
system of caves more or less complicated, which during 
the last forty years have been thoroughly explored by 
Mr. Farrcr, Mr. Birkbeck, and Mr. Metcalfe. On the 
south it collects in a ravine, and then leaps into a deep 
bottle-shaped hole called “ Gaping Gill,” into which Mr. 

^ Both of these caves are kept in excelleiit order, and the latter is 
lighted with gas* 
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Birkbeck unsnccesslully attempted to descend, the sharp 
edges of the rock cutting the rope, and very nearly 
causing a serious accident. In deptli it is about three 
hundred feet. The stream thence finds its ivay through 
a series of cliambcrs and passages until it reapjrears in the 
famous Ingleborougli cave, that -was explored by Mr. 
Farrer in the year 1837, and proved to pass into the 
rock between seven and eight hundred yards. 

The present entrance of the Ingleborongh cave ‘ is dry, 
except after heavy rains, when the current reverts to its 
old passage. The folloAving admirable account of the 
iutex’ior is given by Professor Phillips :—® 

“ From j\Ir. Farrer's plan and description, as given in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Geological Society,' June 14, 
1848, and from information obligingly communicated to 
me, a clear notion of the histoxy of this most instructive 
spar grotto may be foiined. For xibout eighty yax’ds 
fx’om the entrance the cave has been known imme- 
niox’ially. At this point Josiah Harrison, a gardener in 
Mr. Farrer's service, broke through a stalagmitical bariier 
which the water had formed, and obtained access to a 
series of expanded cavities and contracted passages, 
stretching first to the N., then to the N-W. ; afterwards 
to the N. and N.E., and finally to the E., till after two 
years spent in the interesting toil of discovery, at a 
distance of 703 yards from the mouth, the explorers 
rested fx*om their laboui’s in a large and lofty irregular 
grotto, iix which they heai'd the sound of water falling 
in a still mox'c advanced subtcrrancixn recess. It has 
been ascertained, at no inconsiderable personal risk, that 

’ Tlie cave is admirably preserved by tbe care of the owner, J. 
Farrer, Esq., and may bo visited witbont any difficulty. 

lUvei'S, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire, 8vo. IPiil, p. 34. 
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tliis ’vvatei’ falls into a deep pool or linn at a lower level, 
beyond wliicli further progress appeal's to be impracti¬ 
cable. In fact Mr. Farrer explored this dark lake by 
swimming—a candle in his cap and a rope round his 
body. 

‘‘ In this long and winding gallery, fashioned by 
nature in the marble heart of the mountain, floor, roof, 
and sides are everywhere intersected by fissures 'which 
were formed in the consolidation of the stoue. To these 
fissures and the water which has passed down them, we 
owe the formation of the cave and its rich furniture of 
stalactites. The direction of the most marked fissures 
is almost invariably N.W. and S.E., and when certain 
of these {which in my geological, work I have called 
master fissures) occur, the roof of the cave is usually 
more elevated, the sides spread out right and left, and 
often ribs and pendants of brilliant stalactite, placed at 
regidar distances, convert the rude fissure into a beautiful 
aisle of primaeval architecture. Below most of the 
smaller fissures hang midtitudes of delicate translucent 
tubules, each giving passage to drops of water. Splitting 
the rock above, these fissures admit, or formerly admitted, 
dropping water ; continued through the floor, the larger 
rifts permit, or formerly permitted, water to enter or 
flow out of the cave. By this passage of water, con¬ 
tinued for ages on ages, the original fissure wms in the 
first instance enlarged, through the corrosive action of 
streams of acidulated water; by the withdrawal of the 
streams to other fissures, a different process 'was called 
into operation. The fissure was bathed by drops instead 
of streams of water, and these drops, exposed to air 
currents and evaporation, yielded up the free carbonic 
acid{|to the air and the salt of lime to the rock. Eveiy 
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line of drip be('.;iiiie the axis of a stalaetitical pipe from 
the roof; every surface bathed by thin films of liquid 
fieeaine a sheet of sparry deposit. The door grew up 
under the droppings into fantastic heaps of stalagmite, 
which, sometimes reaching the pipes, united roof and 
floor by pillars of exquisite beauty.” 

.4t the time of its exploration, the water stood at a 
considerably higher level inside than at the present time, 
and formed deep pools. The barrier of dripstone bus been 
eut through, and the water level lowered, and a i)assago 
made for a considerable distance. Inside, tlie old water 
line, which separated the subaeriul from the subaqueous 
dripstone, is very distinct, the former being deposited in 
thick bosses, crumpled curtains, drops, straws, j>yramids, 
and other fantastic drip-structures, while the latter is 
honeycombed, and composed of rounded, grape-like 
masses. Betvrecn them an ice-like coating of stalagmite 
forms a dividing line, now suj)ported in mid air, but 
that formerly shot across tlic surface of the pools that 
liave been drained, or rested on the mud and stones 
Avdiicb bad been brought down by the stream in ancient 
times. In some places it still rests on the surface of the 
pools. 

A stalactitic curtain on the right-hand side presents a 
very singular appem-ance, its surface being covered with 
an abundant crop of tiny club-like bodies about one-tentb 
of an inch in length, and consisting each of a shining 
drop of water, enclosing a minute fungus. These may 
possibly explain in some degree the peculiar fungoid- 
appearance of certain small bosses of dripstone which 
I iiave met with in the caves of Pembrokeshire: for an 
accumulation of carbonate of lime on such a nucleus 
would produce the forms w-liich they assume (see Fig. 17). 
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There are also magnificent groups of dripstone, and 
each joint in the rock is adorned with lines, and piires, 
and fringes of calc spar, or widened out into roof-shaped 
hollows, and traversed by deep, vertical grooves, caused 
by the passage of water laden with carbonic acid. The 
general surface of the roof, where the rock is bare, has 
had its fossils etched out by the acidulated water. In 
one place you may stand under a branching coral, witli 
its sides and base distinctly marked, and in another fossil 
shells stand out almost in their original beauty. 

Rate of the Accumidation of Stalagraite. 

The rate at which the calcareous matter is being 
deposited at the present time is very easy to be 
estimated, for that accumulated since the j)assage was 
cleared out is white, and contrasts with the dirty, grey- 
red colour of the older kind. In one case a thickness of 
0'24 had been formed in thirty-five years, by the water 
flowing down the side of the passage excavated by Mr. 
Farrer, while in another, in about the same time, 0'05 
inch had been formed. This would give an annual 
accumulation of 0‘0068 in tbe one case, and in the other 
about one-fifth of that amount, This rate does not 
agree with the rate of increase noted by Mr. Farrer and 
Professor Phillips in the case of a large stalagmite called 
the Jockey Cap, on w^hich a line of drops is continually 
falling from one point in the roof. Its circumference 
in 1839 measured 118 inches, in 1845, 120 inches, 
and in 1873, I found it to be 128 inches. The annual 
rate of increase from 1845 to 1873 is ‘2941 inch, 
and that from 1839 to 1845 is "2857. I found, 
however, that the most remarkable increase was that 
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in height. lu 184;> its apex was 95'25 inches ,from 
the roof, in 1873, 87 inches, which would impl|' an 
annual deposit of not less tlian '2946, (See Appendix II.) 
At this rate it will arrive at the roof in about 295 years- 
But even this comparatively short lajise of time will 
probably be diminished by the growth of a pendant 
stalactite above, that is now ' being formed in j)lace of 
that which measured 10 inches in 1845, and has since 
been accidentally destroyed. 

It is very possible that the Jockey Cap may be the 
result, not of the continuous, but of tlie intermittent 
drip of water containing carbonate of lime, and that 
therefore the present rate of growth is not a measure of 
its past or future condition. Its age in 1845 was esti¬ 
mated by Professor Phillips at 259 years, on the suppo¬ 
sition that all or nearly all of the carbonate of lime in 
each pint was deposited. If, however, it grew at its 
present rate, it may be not more than 100 years old; 
and if it be taken as a measure of the rate generally, 
all the stalagmites and stalactites in the cave may not 
date further back than the time of Edward III. 

It is e'sddent, from this instance of rapid accumula¬ 
tion, that the value of a layer of stalagmite in measuring 
the antiquity of deposits hclow it, is comparatively 
little. The layers, for in-stance, in Kent's Hole, which 
are generally believed to have demanded a considerable 
lapse of time, may po.s.sibly have been formed at the rate 
of a quarter of an inch per annum, and the human bones 
wliieh lie buried under the stalagmite in the cave of 
Bi’uniquel, are not for that reason to be taken to be of 
vast antiquity, It may be fairly concluded, that the 
thickucss of layers of stalagmite cannot be used as an 
argument in support of the remote age of the stx'ata 
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below'. At the rate of a quarter of an inch per annum, 
twenty feet of stalagmite might be formed in 1,000 
years. 

The Descent into Ilelln Pot. 

The subterranean passages grouped round Helln Pot, 
a tremendous chasm near Selside, on the east of Simon’s 
Fell in Ribblesdale, illustrate in a remarkable degree 
the mode in which the water is at present wearing away 
the rock, Those which 
have been explored con¬ 
stitute the Long Churn 
Cavern, which is com¬ 
paratively easy of access 
through a hole known as 
Diccan Pot (Fig. 2, a). 

On descending into it, the 
visitor finds' hiinself in 
the bed of’' a stream that 
now roars ih - a w^ater- 
fall, now gurgles over the 
large fallen blocks from 
the roof, and that here 
and there has worn for 
itself deep pools by the mechanical friction of the sand 
and pebbles brouglit down by tlie current. If it be 
followed down after passing over a waterfall, the light of 
day is .seen streaming upwards beneath the feet from the 
jioint Avliere the water leaps into tlie great chasm of 
Ilelln Pot (Figs. 2, h. 3, a). Above the entrance there 
is a complicated network of passages, some dry, and 
some containing streams which have not yet been 
fully explored. 



Fia. 2-—of Helln Pot and 
tiift Long Clmvn Oavciu. 
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4'hc two actions by wliicli eaves are hewn out of the 
(/alcareoiis rock are seen here in operation side by side. 
Below the level of the stream tlie I'ock is seen to be 
smoothed and poli.shed by the mechanical action of the 
materials swept down by the current. Above the water- 



ViG, 3.—of llelln Pot. 


level the sides of the cave are honeycombed and eaten 
into the most fantastic and complex shapes, the result¬ 
ant surface (see Fig. 7) hearing small points and keen 
knife-edges of stone, that stand out in relief and mark 
the less soluble portions of the rock. This is due to the 
chemical efiect of the carbonic acid in the water per¬ 
colating through the strata. 

The Helln Pot, into which the stream flowing througli 
the Long Churn Cave falls, is a fissure (Figs. 2, 3, 4) 
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a liuiKlrecl feet long by thirty feet wide^ that engulfs the 
waters of a little stream on the siirfaeCj which are dissi¬ 
pated in sjjray long before they reach the bottom. From 
the top you look down on a series of ledges^ green with 
ferns and mosses, and, about a hundred feet from the 
surface, ail enormous fragment of rock forms a natural 
britl^je across the chasm from one ledge to another. A little 
above this is the clebouchement of the stream flowing 
through the Long Churn Cave (Lig. 3, a), through which 
Mr. Bu'kbeek and Mr. Metcalfe made the first perilous 
descent in 1847. The party, consisting of ten persons, 
ventured into this awful chasm with no other apparatus 
than ropes, planks, a turn-tree, and a fire-escape belt. 
(Jn emerging from the Long Churn Cave they stood on 
a ledge of rock about twelve feet wide, and which gave 
them free access to the “ bridge " {Fig. 2, b). This was 
a rock ten feet long, which rested obliquely on the ledges. 
Having crossed over this, they crept behind the waterfall 
wliich descended from the top, and fixed their pulley, 
five being let down while the rest of the party remained 
behind to hoist them up again. In this way they reached 
the bottom of the pot, which before had never been trod 
liy the foot of man. Thence they followed the stream 
downwards as far as the first gi’eat waterfall, down which 
!Mr. Metcalfe was venturesome enough to let himself 
with a rope, and to push onwards until daylight failed. 
He was within a very little of arriving at the end of 
the cave into which the stream flows, but was obliged 
to turn back to the daylight without having accom¬ 
plished his purpose. The whole party eventually, after 
considerable danger and trouble, returned safely from 
this most bold adventure. 

A second descent was made in 184S from the .surface. 
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and a third in the spring of 1870, in both of wdiicli 
JMr. Birkbeek took the lead. 'I'he appai’atus employed 
consisted of a windlass (Fig, 3), supported on two 
baulks of timber, and a bucket, covered with a shield, 
sufficiently large to hold two people, and two guiding 
ropes to prevent the revolution of the bucket in mid 
air. Tliere was also a party of navvies to look after 
the mechanical contrivances, and two ladders about 
eight feet long to provide for contingencies at the 
bottom. Thirteen of us went down, including three 
ladies. As wc descended, the fissure gradually nm-owed, 
tmtil at the bottom it was not more than ten feet wide. 
The actual vertical descent was a hundred and ninety- 
eight feet. After running the gauntlet of the water¬ 
fall we landed in the bed of the stream, which hurried 
downwards over lai'ge boulders of limestone and lost 
itself in the darkness of a large cave, about seventy 
feet high. We traced it downwards, through pools and 
rapids to the first waterfall, of about twenty feet. Tins 
ob.stacle prevented most of the party going further, for 
the ladders were too short to reach to the bottom. By 
lashing them together, however, and letting them down, 
we were able to reach tlie first round with the aid of 
a rope, and to cross over the deep pool at the bottom. 
Thence we went on downwards through smaller water¬ 
falls and rapids, until we arrived at a descent into a 
chamber, where the roar of water was deafening. Down 
to this point the daylight gliinmei'cd feebly, but here our 
torches made hut little impression on the darkness. One 
of the party volunteered to go down with a rope, and 
was suddenly immersed in a^deejj pool; the rest, 
profiting by his misadventure, managed to cling on to 
small points of rock, and eventually to reach the lloor 
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of the chamber. We stood at last on the lowest 
accessible point of the cave, about 300 feet from the 
surface. It was indeed one of the most remarkable 
sights that could possibly be imagined. Be.sides the 
waterfall down which we came, a powerful stream poured 
out of a cave too high up for the torches to penetrate 
the darkness, and fell into a deep pool in the middle of 



the floor, causing such a powerful current of air that all 
our torches were blown out except one. The two streams 
eventually united and disappeared in a small black 
circling pool, which completely barred further ingress. 

The door of the pot and the cave was strewn with 
masses of lime.stone rounded by the action of the 
streams; and the water-channels wore smoothed and 
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grooved and polished, in a most oxtraonlinarj^ way, by 
the silt and stones carried along by the current. Some 
of tlic layers of limestone were jet black, and other's 
wore of a light fawn-colour, and as the strata were 
nearly liori^oiital, the alternation of colours gave a 
peculiarly striking effect to the walls. Beneath each 
waterfall u as a pool more or less deep, and here and 
tliere in the bed of the stream wore holes, drilled in the 
rock by stones whirled round by the force of the water. 
High up, out of tire present reach of tlie water, were old 
channels, which had evidently been watercourses before 
the pot and cave had been cut down to their present 
level. In the sides of the pot there are two vertical 
grooves reaching very nearly from the top to the bottom, 
which arc unmistakeahly the work of ancient w'aterfalls. 
fflicre was no stidactite, but everywhere the water was 
wearing away the rock and enlarging the cave. We 
found our \vay back without any difficulty, a small 
passage on the right-hand side enabling us to avoid the 
very unpleasant task of scrambling up two of the water- 
foils. We arrived finally at the top, after about five 
hours’ work in the cave, wet to the skin. 

We had very little trouble in making this descent, 
because of the completeness of Mr. Birkbeck’s prepara¬ 
tions ; but we could fully realize what a dangerous feat 
the first exploi'ers performed when they ventured into 
an unknown chasm, comparatively unprepared. The 
very name “ Helln Pot,” = iEllan Pot, or Mouth of Hell, 
testifies to the awe with which the Angles looked down 
into its recesses.' 

Such is the interior of one of those great natural 
l;il)oratories in which water is wearing away the solid 
^ Oil the Ordnanne Maps it is wrongly printed Alum Pot. 
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rock, either hollowing it into caYCS or cutting it into 
ravines. At the bottom of llclln Pot it was impos¬ 
sible not to realize, that the enormous chasm had been 
formed by the same action as that by which it was 
being deepened before our eyes. It was merely a 
portion of the vast cave into which it led, which 
had been deprived of its roof, and opened out to 
the light of heaven. The bridge was but a fragment 
of the roof .which happened to fall upon the two ledges. 
The rounded masses of rock at the bottom are fragments 
that have fallen probably wdthin comparatively modern 
times. The absence of stalactites and of stalagmites 
jji’oves that the destructive action is rapidly going on. 

The water-course at the bottom contained pebbles and 
boulders of limestone, and gritstone rounded by friction 
against one another and the rocky floor. The gritstone 
has probably been derived from the wreck of the boulder 
clay on the surface above the Helln Pot, and ultimately 
torn from the millstone grit of the higher hills in the 
district. 

Caves and Pots at Weathercote. 

On the north side of Inglehorongh the series of 
caves and pots round the little Church of Chapel-en-le- 
Dale are especially worthy of attention. The chasm at 
Weathercote o|)ens suddenly in the hill-side, and is 
perfectly accessible to visitors. You come suddenly 
upon a cleft a hundred feet deep, with its ledges covered 
with mosses, ferns, and brambles,jj' at one end a 
body of water rushes from a cayepa^d under a great 
bridge of rock, and falls seventy^fiye feet, a mass of 
snow-white foam filling tlie bottom with spray (Fig. 5). 
The large masses of rock piled in wild confusion at the 
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bottom, the dark shadows of the overhanging ledges, 
and the thick covering of green moss, to which the 
spray clings in tiny glittering drops, form a pictnre 
which cannot easily be forgotten. In the sunshine an 
almost circular rainbow is to be seen from the bottom. 
The stream passes from the bottom into a cave, and 
thence downwards to two large pots (Fig. 6), about two 
hundred yards away. In flood-time the channel has 
been known to become blocked up, and 'Weatbercote 1ms 



Fifs. —WalciiiLll ill I’oL-liolc at WtiallunroU'. 


been filled to the brim. Usually after heavy rains the cur¬ 
rent is said to flow so violently into the first of the pot¬ 
holes, that it throws up stones at least thirty or forty feet 
from the bottom, with a peculiar rattling noise. From 
this strange phenomenon it is known as Jingle Pot, while 
tlic lower of the two is termed Hurtle Pot, because in 
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flood-time the water whirls so fast round, that it is 
“ hurtled ” out at the top. The water flowing through 
Weathereote is derived from the 
little stream of Ellerbeck, which 
disappears in the limestone hills 
about a mile to the north, and runs 
at light angles to Dalebeck, or the 
stream flowing down to Ingleton, 
which it has been proved to join 
at a spot below Jingle Pot, by 
Mr. Metcalfe, who made his way 
down into it from the chasm of 
"Weathereote. 

The course of Dalebeck, as you 
pass up the valley of Chapel-en-le- 
Dale, affords a striking instance of 
the dependence of scenery upon 
the nature of the rock. In its lower 
portion it has cut out for itself a 
deep ravine in tlie hard Silurian 
strata, in which you come upon 
the waterfalls, deep pools, and trees, 
that look as if they had been trans- 
ported bodily from the district of 
Cader Idris, and inserted into the 
limestone scenery of the dales. 

The Silurian rocks are very much 
contorted, and on their water worn 
edges lie the nearly horizontal lime¬ 
stone strata, in which the upper 
part of the valley has been scooped. 

As we rise the ravine opens into 
a valley (Fig. fl), along which the 
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beck Bows, until suddenly it is lost in a fissure, at a place 
called Godsbridge. Its subterranean course is marked, 
first of all, by a small depression known as Sandjiot, and 
still biglier by Hurtle Pot. It ultimately reappears at 
the surface, above AVcatliereote, and after passing througli 
a picturesque cavern, known as the Gatekirk, its fountam- 
hcad is reached. The subterranean portions of its course 
are in the same right line as tbe open valley, and the 
pot-holes have been formed in the same manner as 
Hclln Pot, by the passage of water at a time when the 
drainage found its way down the valley at a higher 
level than at present, very mucli as it does now in times 
of extraordinary floods. 

Water-eaves such as these are by no means uncommon 
in Yorkshire. In the dales there is scarcely a mass of 
limestone without its subterranean water system, as well 
as channels deserted by water, which are now dry caves 
situated at higher levels. These ai-e always armuged on 
the line of the natural drainage, and generally open on 
tlie sides of the valleys and precipices. If you look 
northward from the flat crown of Ingleborough, you can 
see the I’avines which radiate from it on the surface of 
the shale below, abruptly ending in pot-holes when they 
reach the limestone. In each case the streams reappear, 
issuing out of the eaves at the points in Ohapebendc- 
Hrtle, where the horizontal beds of limestone rest on the 
upturned edges of tlie impermeable Silurian rocks. 

The Formatmi of Cares and tlmr Rehation to Pot-holes 
and Racines. 

The general conditions under wliieh eaves occur in 
limestone rock,'!, and the phenomena which they present, 
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may be gathered from the above examples. Universally 
the pot-holes, ravines, and caverns are so associated 
together, that tliere can be but little doubt that they are 
due to the operation of the same causes. 

It requires but a cursory glance to see at once that 
running water was the main agent. The limestone is so 
traversed by joints and lines of shrinkage, that the 
water rapidly sinks down into its mass, and collects in 
small streams, which owe their direction to the dip of 
the strata and the position of the fissures. These 
channels are being continually deepened and widened 
by the mere mechanical action of the passage of stones 
and silt. But this is not the only way in whicli the 
rock is gradually eroded. The limestone is comjjosed in 
great part of pure carbonate of lime, wliicli is insoluble 
in water. It is, liowever, readily dissolved in any liquid 
containing carbonic acid, which is an essential part of 
our atmo.sphere, is invariably pre.sent in the rain-water, 
and is given, off by all organic bodies. By this in¬ 
visible agent the hard crystalline rock is always being 
attacked in some form or another. The very snails that 
take refuge in its crannies leave an enduring mark of their 
presence in a surface fretted with their acid exhalations, 
which sometimes pass current among geologists for the 
boric gs of pholades, and arc the innocent cause of much 
speculation as to the depression of tlie mountain-tops 
beneath the sea in comparatively modern times. The 
carbonic acid taken up by the rain is deiived, in the 
main, from the decomposing vegetable matter which 
generally form.s the surface soil on the limestone. 

The view from the ancient camp on the top of Ingle- 
borough offers a striking example of the effect of rain¬ 
water in eroding the surface of the limestone. As you 
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look down over the dark crags of millstone grit, great, 
grey, pa^'emcut-like masses of limestone strike tlie eye, 
standing above the heather, perfectly bare, and in the 
distance resembling clearings, and in rainy weather 
sheets of sno\v. On approaching them the surface of 
erosion becomes more and more apparent, and the shapes 
d Lie to the mere accident of varying hardness in the rock, 
or the varying quantity of water passing over it, present 
a most astonishing variety. There are, however, general 
principles underlying the confusion. The lines of joints 
in the strata being line-s of weakness, searched out by 
the acid-laden water, have been widened into chasms, 
sometimes of considerable depth j and a.s they cross 
at right angles, the whole surfoce is formed of rectan- 
gular masses, each insulated finm its fellow, and some of 
them detached from the strata beneath so as to fonn 


rocking-stones. The mode in which the acid 
has attacked one of these joints in the lime¬ 
stone of Doveholes in Derbyshire is repre¬ 
sented in Figure 7, the surface being honey¬ 
combed and worn into shai-p points, solely by 
chemical action. The minute fossil-shells also, 
and fragments of crinoid standing out in bold 
relief, lead to the same conclusion—that the 
denuding agent is chemical and not meeha- 



I'lG. 7. -Dm- tiicaJ. Each of the upper surfaces of the blocks 
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acid-worn IS traversed by small depressions, which are 
loiis’Deiity- Valley systems hi miniature, in which the tiny 


valleys converge into a main trunk loading 


into the nearest chasm. There are also tiny caves and 
hollows, that arc sometimes mistaken for boring,s made by 
pholas. In the chasms the vegetation is most luxuriant, 
and the dark green fronds of harts-tonguo, the delicate 
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Ijady-feTn, and the graceful Asplenium nigrum grow 
with a rare luxuriance. 

In these pavements every feature of limestone scenery 
is represented on a minute scale. There are the valley 
system,? on the surface, determined by the direction of 
the drainage ; the long chasms represent the open valleys 
and ravines, and the caves and hollows, for the most 
part, run in the line of the j oints. 

The carbonic acid has left precisely the same kind of 
proof of its work within tlie caves as we find above¬ 
ground ; and it would necessarily follow, that to it, as 
well as to the mechanical power of the Avaters flow¬ 
ing through them, their formation and enlargement 
must be due, as Professor Phillips has pointed out in 
his " Rivers, ]\Iountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire,” 
pp. 30-1. 

From the preceding pages it will be seen that caves 
in calcareous rocks are merely passages hollowed out 
by water, wdiich has sought out tbe lines of weakness, 
or the joints formed by tbe shrinkage of the strata 
during their consolidation. Ifbe work of tbe carbonic 
acid is proved, not merely by the acid-worn surfaces of 
the interior of the caves, but also by the large quantity 
of carbonate of lime which is carried aivay by the water 
in solution. That, on tlie other hand, of the mechanical 
friction of the stones and sand against the sides and 
bottom of the water-courses, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by their grooved, scratched, and polished surfaces, and 
by the sand, silt, and gravel carried along by the 
currents. The generally received hypothesis, that they 
have been the result of a subterranean convulsion, i.s 
disproved by tbe floor and roof being formed, in ver^’’ 
nearly every case, of solid rock; for it would be unrea- 
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sonable to hold that any subterranean force could act 
from bolowj in such a manner as to hollow out the 
complicated and branching passages, at different levels, 
without affecting the whole mass of the rock. Nor is 
there cause for holding the view put forth by M. Des- 
noyers' or M. Dupont,^ that they are the result of the 
passage of hydrothermal watei'S. The causes at present 
at work, operating through long periods of time, offer a 
reasonable explanation of their existence in every lime¬ 
stone district; and those which are no longer watercourses 
can generally lae proved to have been formerly traversed 
by running water, by the silt, sand, and rounded pebbles 
which they contain. In their case, cither the dz'ainagc 
of the district has been changed by the upheaval or 
depression of the rock, or the streams have searched out 
for themselves a passage at a lower level. 

But if eaves have been thus cxcavmted, it is obvious 
that ravines and valleys in limestone districts are due 
to the operation of the same causes. If, for instance, 
we refer to Figures 1 and (1, we shall see that the open 
valley passes insensibly into a ravine, and that into a 
cave. The ravine is merely a cave Arbicli has lost its 
roof, and the valley is merely tlie result of the weather¬ 
ing of the sides of the m^due. There can be no manner 

■CJ 

of doubt but that, in both these cases, the ravine is 
gradually encroaching on the cave, and the valley on 
the ravine; and if the strata be exposed to atmospheric 
agencies long enough, the valley of the Axe will extend 
as far as Priddy (Fig. 1), and that of Dalebeck to the 
watershed above the Gatekirk cave (Fig. G). 

^ Op. nit. Article Grottes. 

^ UHomnie pendant les Ages^ de la Pien^ dans les Knvirons de 
iJLuant sur !Meuse^ Bruxelles, 1871. 
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In the same manner the lofty precipice of Malham 
Cove, near Settle, in Yorkshire (Fig. 8), is slowly falling 
away and uncovering the subterranean course of the 
Aire. Evejitually the ravine thus fonned will extend as 
far as Malham Tarn, and the Aire flow exposed to the 
light of day fj'om its source to the sea.^ 

MALHAM 


Fig. S.—Dia^iRTn of Source of tlie Aire at ilalbam. 


This view is applicable to many if not to all ravines 
and valleys in calcareous rocks, such as the Pass at 
Cheddar, or the gorge of the Avon at Clifton, and those 
of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Wales. And since the 
agents by which the work is done arc universal, and 
calcareous rock for the most part of' the same chemical 
composition, the results are the same, and the calcareous 
scenery everywhere of the same type. In the lapse of 
past time, so enormous as to he incapable of being grasped 
by the Imman intellect, these agents are fully capable 
of producing the deepest ravines, the widest valleys, 
and the largest caves. 

This view of the relation of caves to ravines was so 
strongly held by M. Desuoyers, that he terms the latter 
“ eavernes a cicl ouvert.” I arrived independently at 

1 The hare pavements above :Malham Cove are worthy of a careful 
exaniiaatioD. 
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the same couclusion after the study of the scenery of 
limestone for many years. 

In many cases, Jiowcvcr, in northern latitudes and in 
high altitudes, the ravine or valley so formed has been 
subsequently widened and deepened by glacial action. 
That, for instance, of Chapel-en-le-Dale bears unmistake- 
able evidence of the former flow of a glacier, in the 
roches moutonnees and travelled blocks that it contains. 
To this is due the flowing contour and even slope of its 
lower portion. 

The pot-holes and “ eircpies ” in calcareous rocks with 
no outlet at the surface, may also be accounted for by the 
operation of the same causes as those which have pro¬ 
duced caves. Each represents tlie weak point towards 
which the rainfall has converged, caused very generally 
by the intersection of the joints. This has gradually 
been widened out, because the upper portions of the rock 
vmulcl be the first to seize the atoms of carbonic acid, 
and thus be dissolved more quickly than the lower 
portions. Hence the funnel shape which they gene¬ 
rally assume, and which can be studied equally in the 
compact limestone or in the soft upper chalk. They 
are to be seen on a small scale also in all limestone 
"pavements.” Sometimes, however, tlie first chance 
which the upper portions of the funnels have of being 
eroded by the acidulated water, is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the increased quantity converging at the 
bottom, and the funnel ends in a vertical shaft. If the 
area in the rock thus excavated be sufficiently large to 
allow of the development of a current of water, the 
mechanical action of the fragments swept along its course 
will have an important share in the work, as we have 
seen to be the case in Helin Pot. 
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Caves not generally found in Line of Faults. 

In some few cases tlic lines of weakness ■which have 
been worn into eaves, pot-holes, ravines, and valleys, 
may have been produced, as j\I. Desnoyors believes, 
by subterranean movements of elevation and depression ; 
but in all those which I have investigated the fonlts 
do not determine the direction of the caverns. The 
mountain limestone of Castleton, in Derbyshire, offers 
an example of caves intersecting faults without any de¬ 
finite relation being traceable between them. The rami¬ 
fications of the Peak cavern traverse the Speedwell Mine 
nearly at right angles, and the water flowing through 
it has been traced, Mr. Pennington informs me, to a 
swallow-hole near Chapel-en-le-Frith, running across two, 
if not three faults, which are laid down in the geological 
map. As a general imle caverns are as little affected 
by disturbance of the rock as ravines and valleys ■which 
have been formed in the main irrespective of the lines 
of fault. 

M. Desnoyers points out the close analogy between 
caverns and mineral veins, and infers that both are due 
to the same cau-ses. This, undoubtedly, exists in that 
class of veins which are known to miners as “pipe” 
and “ flat veins; ” and there is clear proof, in the 
majority of cases, that the cavities in which the minerals 
occur have been formed by the action of running water, 
and have subsequently been more or less filled ■ndth 
their mineral contents; and these have been deposited 
on the sides of the cavity by the same “ incretiouary^ ” 

' I Bave used the teriu incretionary as implying an acciimolation of 
mineral matter from the circumference of a cavity towards its centre, 
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action, as that by whicli dripstone is now being formed 
in the present caves from the solution of carbonate of lime. 
Such veins pre.sent every conceivable form of irregu¬ 
larity, and frequently contain silt, sand, and gravel, 
which have been left behind by their streams, and their 
history is identical with that of the caverns. 

It is not so, however, with the second class of veins, the 
“ rake,” “ right running,” and “ cross cour.sos,” as the 
miners term them, or those which occupy lines of fault. 
The fissures which contain the ore are proved very fre¬ 
quently, by their scratched and grooved sides, and polished 
surfaces or slicken-sides, to have been the result of sub¬ 
terranean movements by which the rock has been broken 
by mechanical force. They have been subsequently 
modified, in various ways, by the passage of water, and 
filled with minerals, in the same manner as the preced¬ 
ing class. With this exception they present no analogy 
to the caverns, with Avhich they contrast strongly in their 
rectilinear direction, as well as in their purely mechani¬ 
cal origin. 

The various Ages of Caves. 

It is very probable that caves were formed in calca¬ 
reous rocks from the time that they were raised to the 
level of the sea, since they abound in the Coral Islands. 
“Caverns,” writes Prof. Dana,^ “are still more re¬ 
markable on the Island of Atiu, on which the coral-reef 

as in the case of an agate. Concretionary action, with which it is 
generally confused, ought to ho defined as the deposition of successive 
layers of matter round a nucleus or centre. The one action operates from 
the circumference to the centre, the other from the centre to the cir¬ 
cumference. 

’ Corals and Coral Islands, 1872, p. 3fil. 
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stands at about the same height above the sea as on 
Oahu. The Eev. John Williams states—that there are 
seven or eight of large extent on the Island of Tnto ; 
one he entered by a descent of twenty feet, and wandered 
a mile in one only of its branches, without finding an 
end to ‘its interminalde windings.' He says—‘ Innu¬ 
merable openings presented themselves on all sides as 
we passed along, many of which appeared to be equal 
ill height, beauty, and extent to the one we were follow¬ 
ing. The roof, a stratum of coral-rock fifteen feet thick, 
Tvas supported by massy and superb stalactitic columns, 
besides being thickly hung with stalactites from an inch 
to many feet in length. Some of these pendants were just 
ready to unite themselves to the floor, or to a stalagmitic 
column rising from it. Many cliambers were passed 
through whose fret-tvork ceilings and columns of stalac¬ 
tites sparkled brilliantly, amid the darkness, with the 
reflected light of our torches. The effect %vas produced 
not so much by single objects, or groups of them, as by 
the amplitude, the depth, and the complications of this 
subterranean world.' ” 

Calcareous rocks might, therefore, be expected to con¬ 
tain fissures and eaves of various ages. In the Mendip 
Hills they have been pnoved by Mr. Charles Moore to 
contain fossils of Rheetic age, the characteristic dog-fislies, 
Acrodus mmirnuSjAndi Ihjhodus reticuUdus, the elegant 
sculp»tured Ganoid fish, (Jryrolvpis tenuistriatus, and the 
tiny marsupials, IMicrolestcs and its allies. This singular 
association of teiTestrial ivith marine creatures is due to 
the fact, that while that area was being slowly depre.ssed 
beneath the Eiisetic and Lifissic seas, the remains were 
mingled together on the coast-line, and washed into the 
crevices and holes in the j'oek. 
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Tlie older caves and fissures have veiy generally been 
blocked up by accumulations of calc-spar or other mine¬ 
rals, and they are arranged on a plan altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the existing systems of drainage. 

It is a singular fact that no fissures or caves should, 
■with the above exception, contain the remains of aiumals 
of a date before the Pleistocene age. There can be but 
little doubt that they were used as places of shelter in all 
ages, and they must have entombed the remains of the 
animals that fell into them, or were swept into them by 
the streams. Caves there must have been long before, and 
the Eocene Palmotheres, and Anoplotheres met their death 
in the open pit-falls, just as the sheep and cattle do at 
the present time. The Hyaenodon of the Meiocene had, 
probably, the same cave-haunting tastes as his descend¬ 
ant, the living Hyaena, and the marsupials of the ^Jesozoic 
age might be expected to be preserved in caves, like the 
fossil marsupials of Australia. The chances of preser¬ 
vation of the remains when once cemented into a fine 
breccia, or sealed clown with a crystalline covering of 
stalagmite, are very nearly the same as those under 
which the Pleistocene animals haA’e been handed down 
to us. The only reasonable explanation of the non¬ 
discovery of such remains seems to be, that the ancient 
suites of caves and fissures containing them, and for the 
most part near the then surface of the rock, have been 
completely swept away by denudation, while the present 
caverns were either then not excavated or inaccessible. 

Such an hypothesis will explain the fact that the 
non-ossiferous caverns are older than the Pleistocene age, 
not merely in Europe, but in North and South America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The effect of denudation 
in rendering the geological record imperfect, may be 
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gathered from the estimate, which Mr. Prestvvicli has 
formed, of the amount of rock removed from the crests 
of the i\Iendips and the Ardennes, which is in the one 
case a thickness “ of two miles and more," and in the 
other as much as “three or four miles.”^ Under these 
conditions we could not expect to find a series of bone 
caves reaching far back into the remote geological past, 
since the caves and their contents would inevitably be 
destroyed. 


The Filling up of Caves. 

We must now consider the condition under which 
caves become filled up witli various deposits. If the 
velocity of the stream in a water-cave be lessened, the 
silt, sand, or pebbles it was hurrying along will be 
dropped, and may ultimately block up the entire water- 
coui’se. In bringing this to jiass, however, the carbonate 
of lime in the water plays a most important part. If 
the excess of carbonic acid by which it is held in .solu¬ 
tion be lost by evaporation, it immediately reassumes its 
crystalline form, and shoots over the surface of the pool 
like plates of ice, or is deposited in loose botryoidal 
masses at their sides and on their bottoms; and, since 
the atmospheric water very generally percolates through 
the crannies in the rock, the sides and roof of tlie chan¬ 
nel, above the level of the water, arc adorned with a 
stony drapery of every conceivable shape. The rate at 
which this accumulation takes place depends upon tlie 
free access of air necessary for evaporation, and i.s 
tlierefore variable,—as in the case of the InMeboroiio-h 
cave. In all the eaves which I have examined 

‘ Prestwich, Ann, Address Geol. Soc. 1872, p. 84, 
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there is a free current of am If a water-channel becomes 
Uocked up by either or both these causes, the joints and 
tissures in the rock offer an outlet to the drainage, more 
or less free, at a lower level, as in the Ingleborough 
cave, Poole’s cave, near Buxton, and many others. 
Sometimes, however, owing to the increased rain-fall, 
or to the obstruction of the lower channels, the water 
re-excavates the old passages, as we shall see to have 
been the case with the fiimous caverns of Kent’s Hole 
and Brixham. In the summer of 1872, a sudden rain-fall 
not merely opened out for itself a new passage into a 
swallow-hole close to Gaping Gill, on the flanks of Ingle¬ 
borough, but forced its way out through the old entrance 
of the Ingleborough cave, breaking up the calcareous 
breccia, and removing the large stones in its course. A 
cave obviously may become diy, either by the drainage 
passing along a lower level, or by the elevation of the 
district by subterranean energy. After it has been for¬ 
saken by the stream, the particles brought down by the 
atmospheric water percolating through the joints, tend 
to All it up on the surface, and these may be either of 
clay, loam, or sand. 

These actions may be studied in this country in the 
well-known caves of Ingleborough, Buxton, Cheddar, 
Wookey Hole, and a great many others in Derby- 
.shire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Durham, Cumberland, 
and Wales. 


The Cave of Cakly. 

Among the mo.st beautiful stalactite caverns in this 
country is tliat on the island of Caldy, immediately 
o[)posite to Tenby in Pcmlirokeshirc, discovered some 
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years ago in the limestone cliff, and explored by Mr. 
Ayshford Sanford and the Kcv. H, H. Winwood, in 
1866, and subsequently by the writer in 1871 and 
1872. On creeping through a narrow entrance with an 
outlook to the sea on a precipitous side of a quarry, a 
passage leads to a chamber of considerable horizontal 




Fig* D*—A View lu tlie Fairy CIiamber, Caldy, 

extent, the bottom being covered with silt, on which 
stand pedestals of dripstone from an inch to two feet 
in length, each rising from a thin calcareous crust 


F[G* 10.—Stiilagmites in the Fairy ClraTn1:)!.n-, Cahly, 

Avhich does not altogether conceal tlie silt below. From 
it a low entrance leads into a fairy-like chambei', the 
floor consisting of a rich red, crystalline pavement, per¬ 
fectly horizontal, and studded here and there with round 
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bosses (Figs. 9, 10, 11), either red or snow-white. From 
the roof hang stalactites offering the same beautiful con- 
trast of colours, forming a delicate canopy of tassels, or 
passing downwards to the floor and constituting slender 
shafts about three feet long, and about the tliameter of 



11*—The Jah y Chsimbei’, Caldy. 


straws. Each of these is hollow, translucent, and more 
or less trav^ersed by water, and in some places each stood 
next its fellow, almost as close as the straws in a corn¬ 
field. Sometimes the shaft stands on a cone {Fig. 11) 
of dripstone, more or less raised above the floor. Small 
pools of water occupy hollows in the pavement, each 
lined with glittering crystals of calcite (Fig. 12), which 
are slowly shooting over the surface, .and converting 
some of tlie open hollows into bottle-shaped cavities 
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(Fig. 13). Their sides and bottoms arc covered with a 
crystalline growth of singular beauty, of which an idea 
may be formed by woodcut 14, which represents the 
edge. "Where the 
drip happened to 
fall into a shallow 
pool, it gradually Fifi, 12.—Pool.? m r airy Clmtnbcr. 

built up for itself a cone, on the lower portion of which 
the varying water-level is marked by horizontal rings of 
crystals (Fig. 15), and the normal water¬ 
line by the upper horizontal plate. Some¬ 
times these were united to the roof by 
a slender straw-shaft. In Figure 11 the 
original shaft has been broken away, and is. — Pool in 
as the direction of the drip has slightly ciiamber. 

shifted, a new one gradually descended, until finally it 
became cemented to the side of the cone. 




Frfi, 14.—Edge of Pool in Faiiy Chamli<^r. 



Fra* 15 h—C one with Straw- 
eolumii* 


The history of these structures is very evident The 
straw-like stalactites were formed by the evaporation 
of the carbonic acid from the surface of e<ach drop of 
water, as it accumulated in one spot, and the consequent 
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deposit of carbonate of lime around its circumference 
It could not be formed in the centre, because of the 
continual movement of the successive drops in falling. 
By a circumferential growth of this kind a small crystal 
tube, of tlie diameter of a drop, is slowly developed, 
which continues to lengthen until the result is one of the 
straw’-columns, with a hole in the centre for the pas.sage 
of the water, which cannot readily part with its carbonic 
acid till it arrives at the end of the tube. Sometimes 
the hole has been subsequently blocked up by calc-spar, 
or the general surface been covered over with successive 
layei’S, until it becomes a mass of considerable diameter. 
If the drop fell into a deep pool, the straw’-column was 
continued down to the water-line; if in shallow Avatei’, 
or on the floor, a pedestal was built up, as is i-epresentcd 
in the preceding figuics. The crystallization going on in 
the pools is greater at the surface than below', because of 
the greater CA’aporation, and consequently the stalagmitic 
film is gradually extending over it on every side from 
the edges (Fig.s. 12, 13). 

As I broke my wuiy into some of the unexplored 
recesses, through the thickly planted straw-shafts, and 
scene after scene of fairy beauty, unsullied by man, 
opened upon my eyes, the ringing of the fragments on 
the crystalline floor that ficcompanied almost every 
movement made me feel an intruder, and sorry for 
the destruction. 

In some places, wdiere the drip was continuou.s, and 
the calcareous basin which it had built up for itself 
shallow', small spherical bodies of calcite w^ere so beauti¬ 
fully polished by friction in the agitated w’ater, that tliey 
deserve the name of cave-pearls from their lustre. In 
Fig. IG I have represented a tiny basin Avith its pearly 
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contents. Where the drip had cea-sed to bo continuous 
each of these formed a nncleu.s for the deposit of cal cite 
crystals, by which they were united to the bottom of 
the basin. 

In the principal chamber in the cave, ^diieh is very 
nearly free from drip, the u[)per surfaces of the stones 
and stalagmites on tlie floor are covered with a peculiar 
fungoid-like deposit of calcite, consisting of rounded 
Ijosses, attached to the ge¬ 
neral surface by a pedicle 
(see Fig,s. 17, IS) some¬ 
times not much thicker 
than a hair. They stood 

. — Badii cotitEuniiirf C sive-pearls. 

close together at various 

levels, following the ineq^uaiities of the surface of 
attachment, and being on an average about <)’2 inch 
long. Several microscopical sections (Fig. 17) showed 

tliat each was formed ori¬ 
ginally oil a slight elevation 
of the general surface, which 
would cause a greater eva¬ 
poration of water than the 
surrounding portions, and 
tlierefore be covered with a 
greater deposit of calcite. 

Tins process would go on 
until the lieisrlit was reached 

to which the u';Tter slowly passing over the general 

surface would no longer rise. Hence tlie remarkable 
uniformity of the licight of the bosses. The evapo¬ 
ration is greater at the point furthest removed from 
tlie general sui'face, and tlierefore the apex is larger 
than tlie base (see Fig. 17). In Figure 18 they stand 
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as thickly together as trees iu a virgin forest, and 
are developed in greatest vigoiir where the small emi¬ 
nences cause a greater evaporation than the small depres¬ 
sions, and are stoutest and strongest at the free edges. 
Some of the pedicles, as in the figure, present traces of 
erosion, the outer layers having been eaten away by aeid- 
laden water. 

Some of these singular little bosses may have been 
moulded on minute fungi, such as those in the eave of 
Ingleborough, but their presence is not revealed by the 
microscope. 


T/te Black-rock Care, near Tenbi/. 

1 met with this remarkable kind of calcareous depo¬ 
sition in a second cave in the neighbourhood of 'I’enby. 
When examining the Black-rock quarries in 1871, the 
workmen pointed out a small opening which they be¬ 
lieved to be the entrance of a eave, l)ut which was too 
small for them to enter. By knocking ofl‘, however, a 
few sharp angles, I got into a small chamber about five 
feet high, with sides, roof, and bottom covered with 

massive dripstone. A few 
loo.se stones rested on the 
bottom. Tlie whole sur¬ 
face, even including the 
stones upon the floor, one of 
whieh is figured (Fig. 18), 
was so completely covered 
Fio. 18.-Fimgoiastnicturc, Black-rock .^yitli these peculiar fungoid 

bodies, that it was impos¬ 
sible to move without destroying hundreds of them. 
.All were about the same height, 0‘2 inche.s, snow-white, 
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or of a rich reddish brown, and conformed to the unequal 
surface on which they stood. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect of a whole chamber bristling with 
these peculiar structures. The only author by whom 
they are mentioned, Mr. John Beaumont—who described 
the caves of Mendip in 1680, considered them to be 
veritable plants of stone.' The beautiful forms assumed 
by the dripstone in the caves of Caldy and Black-rock 
are by no means uncommon, but I have never met with 
them anywhere else in such perfection. They may be 
studied in all stalactitic caverns. 


Great Quantity of Carbonate of Lime dissolved by 
A tmospheric IVa ter. 

A small portion only of the carbonate of lime is depo¬ 
sited as tufa or dripstone in the neighbourhood of the 
rock from which it has been derived, as compared with 
that carried by the streams into the riveis, and the 
rivers into the sea. An idea of this quantity may be 
formed from the calculation of the solid matter con¬ 
veyed down by the Thames, given by Mr. Prestwich in 
his Presidential Addre.ss to the Geological Society in 
1871, p. Ixvii. 

“ Taking the mean daily discharge of the Thames at 
Kingston at 1,2;)0,000,000 gallons, and the salts in solu¬ 
tion at nineteen grains per gallon, the mean quantity of 
dissolved mineral matter there carried down by the 
Thames’ every twenty-four hours is equal to 3,364,286 
IKs., or 150 tons, which is equal to 548,230 tons in the 
j’oar. f)f this daily quantity about two-thirds, or say 


Phil. Tran.s. April 7th, IGi^O, p. 731. 
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IjOOO tons, consist of carbonate of liiue and 238 tons of 
sulphate of lime, while limited proportions of carbonate 
of magnesia, chlorides of sodium and potassium, sul¬ 
phates of soda and potash, silica and traces of iron, 
alumina, and pliospl)ates, constitute the rest. If we 
refer a small portion of tlie carbonates and the sulphates 
and chlorides chiefly to the impermeable argillaceous 
formations washed T)y the rain-water, we shall still have 
at least ten grains per gallon of carbonate of lime, duo 
to the chalk, upper greensand, oolitic strata, and marl- 
stone, the superficial area of which, in the Thames basin 
above Kingston, is estimated by Mr. Harrison at 2,072 
square miles. Therefore the quantity of carbonate of 
lime carried away from this area by the 'J’lnimes is equal 
to 797 tons daily, or 290,905 tons annually, which gives 
140 tons removed yearly from each square mile ; or, e.\- 
tending the calculation to a century, we have a total 
removal of 29,090,500 tons, or of 14,000 tons from 
each square mile of surface. Taking a ton of chalk, as 
a mean, as equal to fifteen cubic feet, this is equal to 
the removal of 210,000 euluc feet per century for each 
square mile, or of of au inch from the whole surface 
in the course of a century, so that in the course of 
13,200 yeans a quantity equal to a thickness of about 
one foot would be removed from our chalk and oolitic 
districts.” 

Tills destructive action, operating through long periods 
of time, destroys not merely the general surface of the 
limestone, but, where it is localized by the convergence 
of water, is capable of excavating the deepest gorges 
and the longest caves. The quantity of material carried 
away^ in solution is a measure of the power of carbonic 
acid in the general work of denudation. 
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Circidation of Carbonate of Lime. 

The eireiihitioii of carbonate of lime iii nature pre¬ 
sents us with a never-ending cycle of change. It i.s 
conveyed into the sea to be built up into the tissues 
of the animal and vegetable Inhabitants. It appears in 
the gorgeous corallines, nullipores, calcareous sea-w'ecds, 
sea-shells, and in the armour of crustaceans. In tlie tis¬ 
sues of the coral-zoophytes it assumes the form of stony 
groves, of which each tree is a colony of animals, and in 
the w'ave-defying reef it reverts to its original state of 
limestone. Or, again, it is seized upon by tiny masses of 
structureless protoplasm, and fashioned into chambers of 
endless variety and of infinite beauty, and accumulated 
at the bottom of the deeper seas, forming a deposit analo¬ 
gous to our chalk. In the revolution of ages the bottom 
of the sea becomes dry land, tlie calcareous debris of 
animal and vegetable life is more or less compacted 
together l.»y pressure and by the infiltration of acid¬ 
laden rain-water, and appears as limestone of various 
hardness and constitution. Then the destruction begins 
again, and eaves, pot-holes, and ravines are again carved 
out of the solid rock. 

llie Temperature of Caves. 

The air in caves is generally of the same temperature 
as the mean annual tenipcraturc of the <li3trict in which 
tliey occur, and therefore cold in summer and warm in 
winter. 'I'liis woiild be a sufficient reason why they 
should be ch.osen by uncivilized peoples as habitation.s. 

The very remarkable glacieres, or caves containing ice 
instead of water, in the-lui'a, Pyrenees, in 1’enerilfe, Ice- 
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IlukI, and otlicr districts of high altitude and low tempera* 
turo, in which the temperature even in summer does not 
rise much above freeziug-point, may be explained by the 
theor}’ advanced independently by De Luc and the Re%'. 
(L F. Browne. “The heavy cold air of winter,” writes 
tlio latter, “ sinks down into the glacieres, and the 
lightc]’, w arm air of summer cannot on ordinal^- princi¬ 
ples dislodge it, so that heat is very slowly spread in 
the (aives ; and even when some amount of heat does 
reach the ice, the latter melts but slowly, since a kilo¬ 
gramme of ice absorbs 79” C. of heat in melting; and 
thus wdien ice is once formed, it becomes a material 
guarantee for the permanence of cold in the cave. For 
this explanation to hold good it is necessary that the 
level at which the ice is found should be below the level 
of the entrance to the cave ; otherwise the mere weight of 
tlie cold air would cause it to leave its prison as soon as 
the spring warmth arrived.” It is also necessary that the 
cave shoukV be protected from direct radiation and from 
I lie action of wind. These conditions are satisfied Ity alt 
the glacieres explored by Sir. Browne.' The apparent 
stnonialy that one only out of a group of cjives exposed 
to the same temperatures shoidd be a glaciere, may be 
exphiiiied by the fact that these conditions are fimnd in 
com hi nation but rarely, and if one were .absent there 
would be no accumulation of perpetual ice. It is very 
|)rol)ab]e that the store of cold laid up in these caves, 
iis in an ice-house, has been ultimately derived from 
tlie great refrigeration of climate in Europe in the 
Glacial Period. 

1 j^;e-Cnvef? in Pnuice aiirl Switzerland/' LonginaiiSj 18G5, p. 206. 
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C07iclu$io7l. 

In this chapter we have examined the physical histoiy 
yf caves, their formation, and their relation to pot-holes, 
cirques, and ravines; and we have seen that they are 
not the I’esult of subterranean disturbance, but of the 
mechanical action of rain-water and the chemical action 
of carbonic acid, both operating from above. AVe have 
seen that cave-hunting is not merely an adventurous 
amusement, but also a quest that brings us into a great 
laboratory, so to speak, in which we can see the natural 
agents at work that have carved out the valleys and 
gorges, and shaped the hills wherever the calcareous 
rocks are to be found. 

The rest of this treatise will be devoted to the 
evidence which they offer as to the fonner inhabitants, 
both men and animals, of Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORIC CAVES IN BRITAIN. 

Definition of Historic Period.^—Wild Animals in Britain during the 
Historic l^eriod.—Animals living under the care of Man.—Classi- 
ficatory value of Historic Animals.—The Victoria Cave, Settle, 
Yorkshire.—History of Discovery.—The Ilomano-Celtic or Brit- 
Welsh Stratum.—The Bones of the Animals.—Miscellaneous 
Articles.—The Coins.—The Jewelry, and its Relation to Irish 
Art.—Similar Remains in other Caves in Yorkshire.—These Caves 
used as Places of Refuge.—The evidence of History as to Date.— 
Britain under the Romans.—The Inroads of the Piets and Scots.— 
The English Conquest.—The Neolithic Stratum.—The approxi¬ 
mate Date of the Neolithic Occupation.—The Orey Clays.—The 
Pleistocene Occupation by the Ilyamas.—The probable Preglacial 
Age of the Pleistocene Stratum.—The Kirkhead Cave.—Poole’s 
Cave, near Buxton. -Thor’s Cave, near Ashbourne.—Historic value 
of Brit-Welsh Group of Caves.—Principal Animals and Articles. 
—The use of Horse-flesh.—The Cave of Long-berry Bank. 

Dejinition of Historic Period. 

Tn the preceding chapter the origin of caves lias been 
discussed, as well as their relation to the physical geo¬ 
graphy of the districts in which they arc found. We 
mu.st now pass on to the biological division of the sub¬ 
ject, which relates to the animals that they contain and 
the inferences that may be drawn from their occurrence. 
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The caves will be divided into historic^ prehistoric, and 
pleistocene, according to the principles laid down in the 
first ciiapter. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to define 
with precision the point where legend ends and history 
begins ; but the line may be drawn with convenience at 
the first bcf^inninff of a connected and continuons narra- 
tive, rather tbiin at the first isolated notice of a country. 
If we accept this definition, the hi.storic period in Great 
Britain cannot be extended further back than the tem¬ 
porary invasion of Julius Caesar, b.c. 55, even if so far, 
since of the interval tliat elapsed .between that event and 
tlie subjugation under Claudius, in the year A.i), 43, we 
know scarcely anything. Of the events which happened 
in this country before Caesar’s invasion there is no docu- 
mentaiy evidence, although, by the modern method of 
scientific research, we are able to extend the narrative 
away from the borders of history far back into the archae¬ 
ological and geological past. 

Wild Animals m Jlriiain during the Historic Peiiod. 

During the historic period great changes have taken 
place in the animals inhabiting Great Britain. The Avild 
animals have been diminished in number, and their 
area of occupation has heeii narrowed by the increase 
of population and tlie improvement in Aveapons of de¬ 
struction. The brown bear, inhabiting Britain during 
the time of the Boman occupation, was cxtmpated pro¬ 
bably before the tenth century. The current belief that 
it was destroyed in Scotland by the founder of the 
Gordon family in 1U57 is unsupported by any docu¬ 
mentary CA'idence which 1 have been aide to discover; 
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the crest of the Gordons, which is supposed to have been 
derived from the last of those animals slain in the island, 
consisting of three boars’, not hears’, heads. The last 
wolf is said to have been destroyed in Scotland in 1680, 
while in Ireland the animal lingered thirty years later to 
be a terror to the defenceless beggars. It was deemed 
worthy of a special decree for its destruction in the reign 
of Edward I. The wild boar was extinct before the 
reign of Charles I., while the beaver, which was hunted 
for its fur on the bunks of the Teivi in Cardiganshire 
during the time of the first Crusade, became extinct 
shortly afterwards. The stag was so abundant in the 
south of England as recently as the reign of Queen 
Anne, that slie saw a herd of no less than five hundred 
between London and Portsmouth. At present the animal 
lives only in a half-wild condition, in the forest of Ex¬ 
moor and the Highlands of Scotland ; while the roedeer 
is now only found wild in Scotland, although it formerly 
ranged throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

The reindeer is proved to have been living in Caith¬ 
ness as late as the year 1159, by a passage in the 
Grkneyinga Saga. 

The common rat, Mus decunumus, is the only wild or 
semi-wild animal that has migrated into this country 
during the historic period contrary to the will of man. 
In 1727 it {Pallas, Glrres) had begun to invade 
Southern Russia from the regions of Persia and tlie 
Caspian Sea. Thence it swiftly spread over Asia ftlinor, 
and wliile it was advancing to the west overland, it 
was carried by ships to nearly all the ports in the 
world. It arrived in llritain ecrtanily Itcfore the year 
17:10, and lias since nearly externunated tlic black 
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indigenous species. It is the only wild animal vvliicli 
is known to have invaded Europe since the pleistocene 
age, with the exception,- perhaps, of the true elk. 


Animals living under the care of Man. 

The fallow-deer, indigenous in the countries bordering 
on the JMediterranean, was probably introduced by the 
Romans, since its remains occur in refuse-heaps of 
Roman age, such as that of London Wall, and of Col¬ 
chester, while it has not been met with in older deposits. 
To them, also, we probably owe the introduction of the 
pheasant, which was sufficiently abundant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London in the time of Harold to be 
mentioned as one of the articles of food eaten on feast- 
days by the households of the Canons at Waltham Abbey 
in 1059. The domestic fowl has left the first traces of 
its presence in this country in the Roman refuse-heaps, 
although it was known to the Belgse, according to the 
testimony of Csesar, before the first Roman invasion. 

The earliest mention of the domestic cat in this 
country is to be found in the laws of llowel Dha,^ that 
were probably codified at the end of the tenth or in the 
eleventh century, although many of the enactments may 
be of a much earlier date. The king’s cat is assessed at 
eightpence, or twice as much as that belonging to any 
subject. The ass ^ was certainly known in Britain in the 
days of .dilthelred (a.d. 866-871), when, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Bell, its price was fixed at the hu’ge sum of twelve 
shillings. The larger breed of cattle represented by the 
C'hillingliam ox, and descended from the great Urns, 

^ Leges Walliee. 

^ Lellj Britisli Quadrupeds/’ Svo, p. 380. 
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first ajjpears in this country about the time of the Eng¬ 
lish invasion. It gradually spread over those districts 
conquered by the English, until the small aboriginal 
dark-coloured, short-horn Bos longifrom, which was 
the only domestic breed in the prehistoric and Roman 
times, is now oidy to be met with in the hill country of 
Wales and of Scotland, in which the Brit-Wclsh or 
Romano-Celtic inhabitants still survive. 


Classijicatory value of Historic Animals. 

The principal changes in the fauna of Great Britain 
during the historic age are the extinction of the bear, 
wolf, beaver, reindeer, and wild boar, and the introduc¬ 
tion of the domestic fowl, the pheasant, fallow-deer, ass, 
the domestic cat, the larger breed of oxen, and the com¬ 
mon rat; and as this took place at different times, it is 
obvious that these animals enable us to ascertain the 
approximate date of the deposit in which their remains 
happen to occur. And for this purpose the following 
table ' may be consulted :— 


Brown bear 
Eeindeer 
Beaver. 
Wolf . 
Wild boar 


Animals Extinct. 


circa 500- -1000 
„ li^OO 

,, 11—1200 

„ 1080 

„ li;20 


^ The authorities for the preceding paragraphs will be found in 
Chapter II. of my Preliminary Treatise on the ‘‘ Eelation of the 
Pleistocene Mimmalia to those now living in Europe” (Palteont. 
8oc. 1874). 
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Animals Introdccep. 


Domestic fowl 

before 

55 a a 

Fallow-deer .... 

circa 

fi 

Pheasant .... 


ti 

Domestic ox of Urus type 

* jj 

449 A,D. 

Ass . , * . . 

73 

800—850 

Cat . . . . , 

' JJ 

800—1000 

Common rat ... 

37 

1727—30 


Some or otlier of these animals are met with in tlie 
peat-bogs and alluvia, and in caves, but far more abun¬ 
dantly in the refuse-heaps left behind by man, by whom 
they have here been used either for service or for food. 

The disappearance of certain wild species, from the 
areas in which they lived on the continent, in historic 
times, has not been ascertained so accurately as in this 
country, and many animals, which have become extinct 
in our restricted and highly-cultivated island, are still 
to be found in the continental forests, morasses, and 
mountains. Tlie brown bear is still to be met with in 
the Pyrenees, the Vosges, and in the wilder and more 
inaccessible portions of northern, middle, and southern 
Europe. The wolf still survives in France, and during 
the late German war preyed upon the slain after some of 
the battles. It, as well as the wild boar, ranges thi-ough- 
out the uncultivated regions of the continent. The beaver 
still lives in the waters of the Rhone, as well as in the 
rivers of Lithuania and of Scandinavia, and the rein¬ 
deer, now restricted to the regions north of a line passing 
east and vvest tlirough the Baltic, extended further south, 
in sufficient numbers to l)e remarked by Cmsar, among the 
more noteworthy animals living in the great Hercynian 
forest, which'’ overshadowed northern Germany in his 
days. Tins forest also afforded shelter to the true elk 
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anti the bison, both of which still live in Lithuania, as 
Avcll as to the Urus, which was hunted by Charles the 
Great, near Aachen, and probably became extinct in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. The lion inhabited the 
mountains of southern Thrace in the days of Herodotus 
and of Aristotle, and became extinct in Europe between 
330 B.c. and the days of Dio Chrysostom Rhetor 
(a.d. 100), who expressly says that there were no lions 
in Greece in his time. The panther also inhabited the 
same district when Xenophon wrote his “ Treatise on 
Hunting.” 

'I'he fallow-deer was believed by the late Profe.ssor 
Edouard Lartct to have been inti'oduced into France by 
the Romans. On a visit, however, to Paris in Sep¬ 
tember 1873, Professor Geiwais called my attention to an 
antler of the animal in the Jardin des Plantes, .said to 
have been found in a refuse-heap along with axes of 
polished stone, it must therefore have lived in France 
in the Neolithic age, if it Avere obtained from an undi.s- 
turbed deposit. It gradually spread into German}' and 
Switzerland, until in the eleventh century it was sutfi- 
ciently abundant to be mentioned camong the articles of 
food in a metrical grace of the monks of St. Gall. 

“ Imbellem damam faciat benedictio summam.” * 

The domestic fowl is to be recognized on Gallic coins 
before the Roman invasion, and therefore was probably 
known at the A’ery dawn of Gallic history. The larger 
breed of oxen, descended from the Urus type, has l)ecn 
known in France, Germany, Lombardy, Scandinavia, 
and Switzerland, in the remote division of the pre- 

’ Bouedict. ad Mensas Ekkeliardi Jlonaehi Sangallensis, 1. 129. 
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liLstoric age known as the Noolitliic.' The buffalo, on 
tlie other hand, of the Roman Carapagna, was introduced 
into Italy, according to Paulus Diaconus, in the year 
596, and the domestic cat,® known to the Greeks from 
their intercourse with Egypt, became familiar to the 
eyes of the inhabitants of Rome and Constantinople 
as early as the fourth century after Christ, 

It is evident from the survival of the wolf, the bear, 
beaver, reindeer, and the wild boar on the continent at 
the present time, that the chronological table which I 
have constructed for Britain is inapplicable to Europe in 
general. In the present state of our knowledge of the 
varying ranges of the animals, it seems impossible to 
form any similar scheme. 

Tlie liistoric caves are characterized by the presence 
of some of these animals, as well as of coins and pottery, 
and other articles by which tlic date of their occupation 
may be ascertained. 

'flic Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorhahire, 

The most important liistoric cave in this country is 
that discovered by ilr. Joseph Jackson, near Settle, in 
ITork-shirc, on the coronation day of Queen Victoiia, in 
1838, and which has therefore been called the Victoria 
Cave. It runs horizontally into the precipitous side of 
a lonely I'avinc known as King's Sear (Fig. 19), at a 
lieight of about 1,450 feet above the sea, according to 
Mr. Tiddeman, and it consists of three large ill-defined 
chambm's filled with debris nearly up to the roof. 

' Ijiiffon, Qttadnipeds, 1. v, p. •'52 ; 1. x. p. G7. Sir G. C. Lewi.s, 
■' Xotrs and Queries,” Snd series, 1, ix. pp. 4, 5 . 

8ee Kolle-ston, Jourii. Anat. and hSG8, pp. Lenz, 

“ Zoologio dor Alten.” 

c, 
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The CD trances face to the south-west, anti open at 
the bottom of an overhanging cliff at the point where 
a scree, or accumulation of fragments from the cliff 
above, gradually slopes clown to the bottom of the 
valley, about one hiuidrecl feet below. "When Mr. 



Ful. 19 .—View of King’s Sear, Settle, showing the entiances of the Yictorifi and 
Albert Caves (from a pliotogmpli}* a, b, Albert; r, ^ACtoriu. 

Jackson made his discovery, he passed inwards throiigli 
a small entrance,' and was rewarded l»y finding in the 
earth on the floor a number of Homan coins, together 
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with oniaiiieiits and implements of bronze, and some 
brooches of singular taste and beauty, with imple¬ 
ments of bone, and large quantities of broken bones 
and fragments of pottery. The collection was very mis¬ 
cellaneous ; for besides iron spear-heads, nails, daggers, 
spoon-brooches of bone, spin die-whorls, beads of amber 
and of glass, there were bronze brooches, finger-rings, 
armlets, bracelets, buckles, and studs. All w'cre lying 
pele-mcle together, side Ijy side with the broken bones 
of the animals, and the whole set of remains, with the 
exception of some of the lu’ooches, was of the kind 
which is usually met with in the neighbourhood of 
Roman camps, cities, and villas which have been sacked. 

The fragments of Samian u'are ntid Roman pottery 
scattered through the mass, as >vell as coins of Trajan 
and Constantine, proved further, that the cave had been 
inhabited after the Roman invasion, and not earlier than 
tlic middle of the third century ; and the rude imitations 
of Roman coins were, according to Mr. Roach Smith,' 
pi'ubably in circulation for some centuries after the 
departure of the Romans fj'oni Britain.—“ And although 
some of these remains are indicative of sepulture, yet 
from the evidence funiislied there appears no positive 
proof of their having formed part of funereal deposits. 
A more satisfactory conclusion seems to arise in con¬ 
sidering that these caves {i.e. the group) may have been 
used as places of refuge by the Romanized Britons 
durino- the troublous times at and after the close of the 

O 

foLirtli ceiitiiry/' conclusion we shall sec fully borne 

^ Jtoacli Sinitb, ‘-Collectanea Antit 4 iia/’ veil- i* 5, jx 72, 1844, 
It is noticed by Eckroyd Smith, I'lans. liii^toric Society of Lanea- 
sliire and Cbesbire, ^fay 11, 1SG5 ; anti Ijy 'Sh. Denny, Trans. Geol 
and Prdytechnic Soc* of West Ridin^j, 
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out by t!ic Gvidonco siibsecjiioiitly obtained. .Mr. .biek- 
soii gives the following accnniit of the discovery 

“The entrance was nearly filled np with rubbish, and 
overgrown with nettles. After removing these obstnu'' 
tions, I was oldiged to lie down at full length to get in. 
The fir-st appearance that struck me on entering was 
the large quantity of clay and earth, whieli seemed as if 
washed in from witlmnt, and presented to the vie\\- 
round pieces like Ijalls of different sizes. Of this day 
there .must be several hundred waggon loads, bnt 
ahonnding more in the first than in the fu'anch caves. 
In some parts a stalagmitie crust has formed, mi.xcd with 
bones, lu’oken pots, &c. It was on this crust I found 
tlie principal part of the coins, the other articles being 
mostly imfieddcd in the clay. In the other eaves very 
little ]ia.s been found. M'heji we g'et through the day, 
which is very stiff and dee]>, we generally find the rock 
covered with hones, all broken and prc’.sonting tlie 
appearance of having been gnawed. The entrance into 
the inner cave has been walled np at tlie sides. In the 
inside wei'C several large stones lying near the hole, any 
one of which would have eomjdetdy blocked it up by 
merely turning the stojic over. 1 pulled the wall down, 
and tlie fqxn ture was now about a yard wide, and two 
feet high, (.hi digging up the day at about nine or ten 
indies deeji, 1 found the original floor ; it was hard and 
gravelly, and strewed with bones, broken pots, and other 
objects, ^[’he roof of the cave was beautifully hung 
witli stalaidites iti various fantastic forms and a.s white 
as snow.”' 

I’lic interest in these discovei'ie.s led Mi'. Denny, iilr. 
Farrcr, and other gentlemen to examine the siqierfidal 

^ Colloctanca Aiitirpia/’ vol. i. Xo. 3, pp, GO, 70, 
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stratum from time to time, until, in TS/'O, Sir JamCvS 
Kay-SIiuttleworth, iir. "Walter 'Morrison, Mr. IMrkbeck, 
and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood formed a 
committee for the investigation of the contents of the 
cave, which had been placed at their disposal by the 
courtesy of the owner, the late Mr. Stackhouse, They 
were aided by the assistance of Sir C. Lyell, Sir. J. 
Lubbock, and Mr. Darwin, Professor Phillips, Mr. 
Franks, and others, and by a grant olitained from the 
British Association, and have carried on the ■work since 
that time with comparatively little interruption. Mr. 
Jackson, the original discoverer, superintended the 
workmen ; while I identified the works of art and the 
mammalian remains that 'W'erc discovered, and drew n]i 
for the committee the reports brought before the British 
Association in 1870, 1871, and 1872, and before the 
Anthropological Institute in 1871. ^Ir. Tiddeman also 
contributed a rei^ort on the physical history of the cave, 
which is printed in the British Association Rciiort foi¬ 
ls 72, and subsequently in the Geological Magazine, 
January 1878.^ 

- The Yictoria Cave has engaged the attentiitn of the following 
writersF<arrerj Proceed. Soc. Antiquaries, vol. iv, '™Koach Sniitli 
and JacksoTij Collectanea Antiquaf^ voL i. Xo. 5^ 1844 ;—Deniijj 
Proceed. Geol. and Polytechnic Society of the West Hiding of York¬ 
shire, 185DEckroyd Smith, Trans, Historic Society of Cheshire, 
Hay 11, 1865;—Boyd Dawkins, ^fYatnre/^ A\}Yil 21, 1870; Biitisli 
Assoc. Pepoits, 1870; iM acini Han’s Magazine, Se]!L 1871 ; Journ. An- 
throp. Institute, 1871 ;—Tiddeman, “ IS^afiire,?^ 1872 ;—Boyd Dawkins 
a nd Tidd cm an, Briti sir A sso c. E ep oi t s ^ 187 2 ;—Tidd e in an, Ge ol. Mag., 
Jan. 1873;—^Boyd Dawkins, Proceed. Maiich. Philosopliical Soc., 
Keh. 1873;—Brockbank, Proceed. Munch. Philosophical Soe., March 
1873. 
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71ie Ttomano-CeUic or Brif-Wdsh Stratum. 

The committee resolved not to begin at the entrance 
wliicli Jlr. Jackson discovered in 18o8 (Fig. 1£) a), but 
to make a new passage, at a point where daylight could 
be seen throngii the chinks of tlic broken debris, wliicb 
tlicre prevented access. Ground was 1 woken on a small 
]>lateau in front of tliis (Figs. 19 B, 20), wliicli, from the 
sunny aspect and commanding view, would naturally be 



Fig* 20.—IjCJiigitudiiiJil of Vu-tovuj 


chosen by the dwellers in tlie cave as their more usual 
place for eating and lounging, and iji which we miglit 
therefore expect to find the remains of whatever they 
had dropped or lost. The gloomy recesses of a cavc^ 
indeed, even if lit up by large fires or by torches, are 
not fitted for any other pur 2 :) 0 se than for sleeping or 
concealment; and if we add in this case the damp eohl 
clay under foot and the constant drip of the water over¬ 
head, it was only reasonable to infer that most of their 
life was spent out of doors, and that the cave was used 
merely as a place of retiroment for shelter. As the 
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trench progressed we dug first of all through a thickness 
of two feet (Figs, 20, 21) of angular blocks of limestone, 
that had fallen from the did’ above, and that rested on 
a black la.jer (No. 4) containing the kind of i-emains 
which we had expected. The layer was composed of 
fragments of Iwne and charcoal, surrounding the burnt 
stones which had formed the ancient liesirths, and con¬ 
tained hirge quantities of the broken bones of animals 
which had been used for food, and coins and articles of 
luxury, as well as those instruments which were more 
naturallv suited for the half-savage life of dwellers in 

o 

caves. As opened out the new mouth, the angular 

Thickncssj 2 feet 
2 

tt - 


i to feut 


21,—Vertical Section at the Entrance to Hio Victoria Ciwyt. 


5. Poi^Mioraaii djuiis .. 

1. K 01 nano'Cel tic Stiatmn, or 
Bnt-Welsh 


3. Talus 


2, Keolithic Honzon 


E Oi'ey Clay 



fragments disappeared and the black layer ro.se to the 
surface, composing tlie floor, and lying in some places 
beneath enormous blocks of limestone which had fallen 
from the roof since its accumulation, and being conti¬ 
nuous with the layer in which Uv. Jackson first made 
his discoveries. 

It was evident that this stratum had been formed 
during the .sojourn of man in the cave, and we shall 
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find, ill the examination of the I'oinaiiis whieh it furnished, 
proof tiuit it is connected with the obscnrc history of 
Britain during the fifth and .sixth centuries. Wc will 

O 

take each group of objects in its proper class, beginning 
with wdiat at first sight seems the least promising, the 
broken bones of the animals that supplied the inhabitants 
with food. 

'fhe Bones of the Anhnah. 

The bones of the Celtic short-horn {Bos lomjifrohs) 
were very abundant, and proved that a ’wariety of ox, 
indistinguishable from the small dark mountain cattle of 

o 

Wales and Scotland, was the chief food of the inha¬ 
bitants. A variety of the goat with simple recurved 
horns, which is comrnonlv met with in the Yorkshire 
tumuli explored by CaDon Greeowell, and in the deposits 
round Roman villas in Great Rritaiiij fiiriiislicd the 
mutton ; while the pork was supplied l>y a doniestie 
breed of pigs with small canines ; and since the bones 
of tlie last animal l>elong for the most ])art to young 
individuals, it is clear that the young porker was 
preferred to the older animal* The bill of fare was 
occasionally varied by the use of liorse-hesh, wliich 
formed a common article of food in this country dowji 
to tl)e ninth century* To this list must lie added the 
venison of tlie roedeer and stag, but the remams of tliese 
two animals were singularly rare. Two spurs of the 
domestic fowl, and a few bones of wild duck and grouse, 
complete the list of animals which can with certainty 
be affirmed to liave been eaten liy the dwellers in 
the cave* The numerous iiul)rokeii bones, some very 
gigantic, of the badger, and those of the fox, tvikl- 
cat, hare, and water-vole, commoidy called water-rat* 
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liave probnbl)' bci^ii introduced subsequently, from 
those animals having used the cave as a place of shelter. 
There were also bones of the dog, which from their 
unbroken condition proved that the animal had not 
been used for food, UkS it certainly was used by the 
men who lived in the caves of Denbighshire in the 
Neolithic age. The whole group of remains implies 
that the dwellers in the \uetoria Gave lived upon 
their flocks and herds, rather than by the chase. 
And since the domestic fowl was not known in 
Britain until about the time of the Roman invasion, the 
presence of its remains fixes the date of the occupation 
as not earlier than that time. On the other hand, since 
the small Celtic short-horn {Bos longifi'ons) Avas the only 
domestic ox in use known in Roman Britain, and since 
it disappeared from those portions of tlie country which 
Avere conquered by the Englisli, along with its Celtic 
possessors, the date is fi.xed in the other direction as being 
not much later than the Northumbrian conquest of that 
portion of Yorkshire. I shall return to this part of 
the subject piesently; here 1 Avill oidy remark, that 
the present distribution of the lineal descendants of the 
Cidtie short-horn, tlie small, dark-coloured Scotch and 
Welsh cattle, corresponds with those regions on which 
the Celtic population fell back before tlie English. And 
its survival in Wales, and until comparatiAmly recently in 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, may be 
accouuted for by the fact, that in those districts the 
Celtic populations of Roman Britain were not displaced 
by tlie Englisli iiwaders.^ 

Tiic larger breed of cattle known in its purity as tlie 

^ Bee PalfConL Society, 1874—Loyd Dawkiue;’ rroliminaTy Treatise, 
(Chapter IF* 
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white ox of Chillingliain, from wliich all our purely 
English breeds have been derived, was imported origin¬ 
ally by the English, and spread over the whole country 
which they occupied, until at last the smaller and more 
ancient oxen survived only in a few isolated areas in the 
mirth and west of Britain. This displacement of the 
Cleltic short-horn by the English oxen of the Urus type 
corroborates, in a striking degi’ee, the truth of iMr. 
Freeman’s view of the ruthless destiTiction of everything 
Boman and Celtic at the hands of the English. It is 
clear, therefore, that from the examination of the bones 
we may infer that the cave was occupied before the 
Celtic short-horn was supplanted in this district by 
the larger domestic breed of oxen, and after the intro¬ 
duction of the domestic fowl, that is to say, in the 
interval which elap.sed between the Roman and English 
invasions. 

We must now treat of the remains of man’s handiwork 
in the cave. 

d/ L<tcef kin eons A r tides. 

The ornaments and implements of bone consist of 
carefully smoothed pin-s, and points intended to be fitted 
to a handle, knife-handles made of bone and antler; 
three spindle-whorls made of the perforated head of a 
femur; a stud ; a perfect spoon-shaped fibula (Fig. 22), 
which corresponds with one of those in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, as well as several fragmei^ts, 
and which when in use was passed through holes in 
the clothes, in such a maimer that the two ends alone 
were visible. 'I’hese ai’e ornamented, and the shaft 
and the whole back is more or less polished by wear. 
Eight articles bear a close re.scmblance to the handles 
of gimlets (Figs. 2:1, 24), and most probably have been 
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used as studs, or links, for fastening tog' 
Tlie fact, indeed, that some have the 
eentra] hole worn by the friction of a 
thong or string of some kind, coupled 
with the w’orn state of some of their 
surfaces, renders this guess very likely 
to be true. In Fig. 24, a, the ornament 
in right lines, which once covered the 
surface as in .Fig. 24, h, is veiy nearly 
obliterated by friction against some 
soft body such as clothing. A refer¬ 
ence to the figures will give a better 
idea of their shape and ornamentation 
than a mere description, Two perfo¬ 
rated discs may have been used as 
studs. There are also many nonde¬ 
script articles, consisting of sockets 
made of antler of stag, and bone rods 
carefully rounded, together with cut 
bones of uncertain nse. For the iden¬ 
tification of the ivory boss of a sword- 
hilt I am indebted to the kindness of 
ilr. Franks. 

Besides the ornaments in hone and 
antler, there were seven glass beads, 
five transparent ami two of a bluish 
tint, and one of j et turned in a lathe; 
as v^ell as a fragment of a jet bracelet. 
Among the article,s of daily use were 
many rounded pebbles, with marks of 
fire upon them, which had probably 
been heated for the purpo.se of boiling 
water. Pot-boilei’S, a.s they arc called, 
of this kind are u.scd by many savage 
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Fra, 22.—Spoim- 
brnocli (iiattmil si^e)- 
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peoples at tlie present day, and if we wished to heat 
water in a vessel that would not stand the fire, we 
should be obliged to employ a similar method. Other 
stones formed parts of ancient hearths, and two or three 
grooved slabs of sandstone had evidently been used 


Fi(i. 23.—OrnaiiKml(?d (natural size). 

for rounding and sharpening bone pins. 'I'he fragments 
of pottery were very abundant, and were all of the type 
usually found round Roman villas. One fragment of 



If;!'! 1 



Fio. 24.—Two Bone-links ; a worn, h unworn (natural size), 

Samian ware was ornamented with the representation of 
a hunt. 

This group of articles throws but little light on the 
date of the occupation of the cave. I he Samian ware, 
and the ivory boss of a Roman sword, merely imply that 
it was either Roman or ])ost-Roman. 
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'The Coins. 

If \vc turn now to the coins, we shall find the date to 
lie within narrower iiinits than those fixed by the 
animals. They consist of: — 

Tivo silver of Trajan, d. 117. 

Four Froiize of Tetrieus I., I ^ 

One bronze of Tetricus lb, ) 

One bronze of GalHenus, d. 20!?, 

One bronze of Constantine If, d, 

One bronze of Constans, d, 3.")3. 

Tliree barbarous imitations in bronze of coins of Tetricus, circa 
40(1—500 A.n. 

In a group of eoiiLS siieli as this the latest only give a 
clue to the date, since the earlier may liave remained in 
circulation long after they were struck. In India, for 
example, those of Alexander tlio Great luive not jmt 
disappeared from the coinitry, and in Spain, in the shops 
of -Maliiga, j\Iouri,sh, Koman, and even PhcBnician coins 
were cuiTent in 18(33, as well as all those which have been 
struck .sinec.^ \A'’e may therefore di.sregard the carlic.st 
coins, and fix our attention more partiimlarly on those of 
the Constantine family, and the bronze mifiiini men¬ 
tioned last ill the list. The presence of the coin of 
Constans implies that the cave was occupied either 
dnriiif; or aftiT 337 a.d,, wlien lie ascended the throne ; 
while the ihite of llie minimi lias not been ascertained 
with aecuvney. ''They ahound upon all Roman sites, 
such as Veriihun and Kirhhorongh. In size they come 
nearest to thos<f struck under Arcadius and his suc¬ 
cessors, and 3 think that you will not he far wrong in 
assigning tliem to the hast lialf of the fifth eentiiiy, 

^ 1C D* Darbkbirc, ProceetL blanch ester Numismatic Society, 
Part J1. ]Sf]r> : (>n some Aiiloiiomous Poins of Ancient Sispaim” 
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The latest of the geuuine Roman coins found in this 
country arc those of Arcadius and Honorius; at least, 
the finding of any of later date is quite exceptional. 
What the currency was between that time and the com¬ 
mencement of the Saxon coinage it is hard to say. It 
seems probable, however, that gold and silver had neai’ly 
disappeared, and that the needs of a small local com¬ 
merce were su2)i>lied by the Roman copper coins of which 
abundance remained in the country, and by small pieces 
struck after their model, not improbably by private, 
speculators.” This opinion, which Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
has been kind enough to write me, coincidesa with that 
of Mr. Newton, as well as that of Mr. Roach' Smith ; 
and we may therefore a.s.sumc, witli tolerable certainty, 
that the cave was inhabited during the first half of the 
fifth century or afterwards, at a time when the with¬ 
drawal of the Roman Legions had left the colony of 
I’ritain, whose youth and vigour had been consumed in 
the fierce struggle of the rivals for the throne of the 
West, a prey to the barbarian invaders. 

It is of course conceivable that .some of these coins 
may have been dropped at one time, and some at anothei’, 
but nevertheless it seems very probable that the whole 
accumulation belongs to the same relative age. Rut 
whether this be accei)ted or not, it is certain the cave 
was iidiabited during the time that the minimi were in 
circulation,—that is to say, during the first half of the 
fifth century, or from that time forwards. 

The JeiceUeri/, and its IMation to Irish Art. 

This conclusion as to the date, derived from the coiirs, 
is confirmed in a remarkable degree by the examination 
of the articles of luxmw. Resides two bronz(' brooches 
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of tlie Eom£i.u pattern, known by arcbiBologists as harp- 
shaped (Coloured Plate, fig. 5), was one of the split-ring 
type, with a moveable pin, which is generally assigned to 
the later period of the Roman occupation of this country. 
Cue type of brooch was composed of two circular plates 
of bronze, soldered together, the front being very thin 
and bearing flamboyant and spiral patterns in relief (Fig. 
25), of admirable design and execution. The original 
of the figure was discovered by Hr. Jackson, and is 
more perfect than any of those which we obtained in 
our excavations. It is altogether 
unlike any Roman brooch properly 
so called, both in its composite 
make and style of ornament. A 
similar brooch has been discovered 
at Brough Castle, in ’Westmore¬ 
land, and was figured in the 
Proceedings of the Antiquarian 
Society (vol. iv. 129), by Sir 
James Husgrave, aiul a second is (natural size), 

pj’cserved in the Museum of the 

Royal Irish Academy (492). Tlie style corresponds 
with that of a medallion on a Runic esrsket of silver- 
bronze, figured by Prof. Stevens, and stated to have 
heen obtained from Northumbrian Britain, as well 
as that of a brooeli in tlie Museum at jMainz, assigned 
by the same authority to the tliird or fourth century. 
It is also to be met with in the illuminations of one 
of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels at Stockholm, as \vell as 
in tliose of the Gospels of S. Coluinban, presciwed 
ill the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in the 
“ Book of Kells ” (S-9(J0).’ In all these cases it cannot be 
^ Vfctusta IMonuiiientiu vol vi. 
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attirmed to be Roman, aiid it is not presented by orna¬ 
ments of either purely English or Teutonic origin. It 
is most closely allied to that work which is termed 
by Mr. Franks “late Celtic.” From its localization in 
Britain and Ireland, it seems to be probable that it is of 
Celtic derivation ; and if this view be accepted, there i.s 
nothing at all extraordinary in its being recognized in 
the illuminated Irish Gospels. Ireland, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, was the great centre of art, civiliza¬ 
tion, and literature ; and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that there would be intercourse between the Irish Chris¬ 
tians and those of the west of Britain during the time 
that the Romano-Celts, or Brit-Welsh, were being slowly 
pushed to the westward by the heathen English invader. 
Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
in the “ Annalcs Cambriae,” in which Gildas, the Brit- 
Welsh historian, is stated to have sailed over to Ireland 
in the year a.d. 505. It is by no means improbable 
that about this time there was a Biit-Welsh migration 
into Ireland, as well as into Brittany. 

Nor is it at all strange that the same style of orna¬ 
ment should occur in some few cases in North Germany. 

“The concjuest of Britain,” writes the Rev. .1. R. 
Green (“ History of the English People,”]). 1(C), “had 
thrust a wedge of heathendom into the heart of the 
Western Church. On the one side lay Italy and Gaul, 
whose Churches owned obedience to the see of Rome, on 
the other the free Celtic Church of Ireland. But the 
condition of the two ]>ortions of Western Christendom 
was very different. AVhile the vigour of Latin Chris- 
ticanity was exhausted in a bare struggle for lifi', Ireland 

^ 1 have to thank the Rev. J. R Green for allowing me to quote 
this passage from liis work, which is now in the press. 
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as yet unseourged by invaders had drawn from its 
conversion an energy such as it has never known since, 
Christianity bad been received there with a burst of 
popular enthusiasm. Letters and arts sprang up rapidly 
in its train; the science and Biblical knowledge which 
had fled from the continent took refuge in famous 
schools which made Durrow and Armagh the univer¬ 
sities of the West, The new life soon beat too strongly 
to brook confinc;ment within insular bounds. Patrick, 
the fii’st missionary of Ireland, had not been half a 
century dead, when Celtic Christianity flung itself with 
a fiery zeal into battle with the mass of lieathenisin 
which had rolled in upon the Christian rvorld. Ii'ish 
missionaries laboured among the Piets of the Highlands, 
among the Frisians of the northern seas ] Columban 
founded monasteries in Burgundy and the Apennines; 
the canton of St. Gall still commemorates in its name 
the missionary before whom the spirits of flood and fell 
fled wailing over the waters of the Lake of Constance. 
For a time it seemed as if the course of the world’s his¬ 
tory was to be changed, as if the older race that Koman 
and Teuton had swept before them had turned to the 
moral concpiest of its coiiquerons, as if Celtic and not 
Latin Christianity was to mould the destinies of the 
Churches of the West.” 

It is impossible that Irish-Celtic art should not 
have made itself fedt wherever the Iri,sh missionaries 
penetrated, and especially in the gorgeous illuminated 
Gospels, which it was the pride of S. Columhan and 
his school to have made, and which now excite our 
wonder and admiration. Tlie early Christian art in 
Ireland grew out of the late Celtic, and was, to a 
great extent, free from the influence of Home, which 
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is stauiped on the Hrit-Wclsh art of the same age 
in tins counUy. Tlie style, tlierefore, of these circular 
brooelies, from its coLTosponclenee witl) that of the Irish 
illuminated gospels, affords reasonable grounds for the 
belief that the Yietoria Cave was inhal>ited in the sixth 
century, or possibly later, but before the English invaders 
had swe[)t tlie llrit-AVelsli away from the district. 

Two other brooches were also discovered in tiie 
black lay 01 % which are even of greater interest than those 
wluch liave just been clescribcd. The one represents a 
dragon (colarod Plate, fig. 3), with its eye made of red 
enamel; the other (colored Plate, fig. 7) shaped, like the 
letter S, lias its front composed of an elaborate clois- 
soniide pattern in i^ed, blue^ ami yellow enamels, and 
is of the same design as two brooches in the British 
Museum, discovered, one near Whittington Hill, in Glom 
cestersliire, and the other near Malton, in Yorksliire. 
All three were, undoubtedly, turned out of the same 
artistic school, and tiiey may have been made by one 
workniain 'The enamel, in all these L^xainples, seems 
to have been inserted into lu^llows in tlie bronze, and 
then to have been lieated so as to form a close union 
with them, and in some cases where it has been lirokon, 
as in colored Plate, fig. 7, small fi‘agnients still remain 
to attest the completeness of the fusion with tlie bronze. 
The style of workmanship is neither iloman nor Teu¬ 
tonic, An enamelled fibula with spirals in relief, found 
at PbciclienljaclC (Soleure) in a post-Roman sepulchre, 
and figured by Boiistettin, is of a similar design, and 
it may be traced also in two brooches ol>tainod ly 
tlie Abbi^ Cochet, from the Merovingian Cemetery of 

^ Aiiiiqaitos Suii;ses, Second Supplement; Liiusanne, 1867, p. 15, 
PL xiL itg^. 4. 
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J']nvcnnen/ altlioiigli tliey are of ,n]D.i!|st> ixi|j!^ive ami 
square eoustruction than those of Ttt'flciii'ii'ej _ H 

One harp-shaped brooch {colored 1) is 

ornamented with diamonds of bli|.Q ,dAiirtW, separated 
by small triangles of redj and sliows in its EonVaii design 
and Celtic ornamentation tbe union between Celtic and 
Iioman art. A similar specimen from Brough Castle, 
Westmoreland, is preserved in the Biitish lluseum, and 
may have been turned out of the same workshop. We 
also met "with an enamelled disk (colored Plate, fig. 6), 
and a finger-ring (fig. 4) of bronze-gilt, ornamented with 
blue enamel. 

Several enamelled fibidm in the British I^fuseum, ob¬ 
tained by Sir James jMusgmve, at Kirby Thore, West¬ 
moreland, belong to the same style of art as those of the 
Victoria cave, and were associated with the same class of 
remains. Shields,* sealrbards, horse trapiDings, and other 
articles have also been discovered in this county, decorated 
in the same fa.shion with coloured enamels, and especially 
a bronze vase from the late Roman tumuli, called the 
Bartlow hlills. They all belong to the class termed “ late 
Celtic” by Mr. Franks, and are considered by him to be 
of British mEmufactnre. 

Tliis view is supported by the ojdy reference to the 
art of enamelling which is fiirnhshed by the classic:d 
writers. Philostratus, a Greek .sophist, who left Athens 
in the beginning of the third century to join tlic Court 
of Julia Domna, the wife of the Emperor Severus, 
writes;—“It is said that the barbarijius living in or by 
tire ocean, pour these colors (those of the horse trap- 

^ La Seine Inferieurej 4to., ISGT, p. 203, 

^ See Kcmblcj lloim Feralesy’ ; Description of Plates by A. 
W. FranliSj p. 64. 
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pings) on iicated bronze, that these adhere, grow as liard 
as stone, and preserve the designs that are made in 
them.”^ Mr. Franks’ opinion that this passage relates 
to Britain, seems to be more probable than that of the 
eminent French archaeologist, M. de Laborde, who holds 
that it relates to Gaul and especially to “ Belgiea.” ^ 

AVlien M’e consider the variety of enamelled objects 
which have been discovered in the north of England, it 
seenrs to be by no means improbable that the principal 
centre of the art enamelling was here rather than in the 
south; and this conclusion is considerably strengthened 
by the fact that under the Romans political power 
centered in the district between the 11 umber and the 
Tyne, and that York, and not London, was the capital of 
Britain and the seat of the Roman Prefect. It is worthy 
of remark, that since the Emperor Severus built the wall 
which liears his name, marched in person against the 
Caledonians, and died at York, the account of the 
enamels may have been brouglit to the court of the 
Empress Julia from this very r«>,gion, and thus come to 
be recorded by Philostratus. 

'Puo liarp-shaped hbuhe, oljtaincd by klr. Jackson 
from the Victoria cave, and ornamented with enamel, 
arc coated with silver, and in one of them two small 
Woeks of that metal still remain firmly imbedded in the 
bronze. It is very probable that most of the ornaments 
were plated either with silver or gold, traces of which, 
in some cases, still remain. 

Among the iniscellaneou.s objects in metal are a bronze 


^ 7 a€Ta Til roue ep flA’Eapw 0Qpf^(xpt}V£ roj 

rh k'at XiOovijOatf Kal a iypa<pri (IcfJD, 

lib* i* c* 28). The art was eviJently uukiiowri in Eome at this time* 

“ Police des Kmaiix dii I^Liisee du Louvre, 1857j pp. 2ru 2(5. 
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wire brooch (colored Plate, fig. 8), two bracelets, composed 
of twisted bronze-gilt wire; and one fragment in solid 
bronze, ornamented with right lines; one plain bronze 
finger-ring ; two small buckles, respectively of bronze 
and of iron, and a small bronze flattened pin (colored 
Plate, fig. 2), ending in two points to wliicli, at first, ive 
were unable to assign a use. When, however, the two 
points were compared with the circles on the ornaments 
of bone (Fig. 22), there was bnt little doubt that this 
curious object was employed as a pair of fixed com¬ 
passes. There were also iron articles which were too 
much corroded to admit of a guess at their probable use, 
besides a Roman key, knife-blades, and a spear-hcad 
discovered by Mr. Jackson. 

The number of ornaments found in the Victoria Cave 
from time to time by various explorers is very con¬ 
siderable. They are scattered in the private collections 
of Messrs. Jackson and Eekroyd Smith, and in the 
Museums of Giggleswick Grammar-school, and of Leeds, 
and the British Museum. 

Similar remains in other Caves in Yorkshire. 

The Victoria cave is by no means the only one in the 
district that ha.s furnished works of art and the remains 
of animals. Tlie Albert cave (Fig. 19, c.) close by i.s, as 
yet, only explored sufficiently to prove that it contains 
the same kind of objects ; and from that of Kelko, over¬ 
looking Giggleswick, they have been obtained by Mr. 
Jackson; ‘ as well as from that of Dowker-bottom between 
Arnclifre and Kilnsay, by Mr, Jame.s Farrer and Mr, 

’ Eekroyd Smith, Trans. Hist. Soe. Lancashire and Cheshire, 1866. 
Limestone Caves of Cravelu 
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] (1-2 OTHER CA VliS 1\ 0'OJth\'<HJIli:. 

Dciiiiy.' From the last, sevuu spouii-sliaperl brooches 
of bone, and two s))indle-whorl.s of Samian \rare of 
the bottom of a vase, are preserved in the Ihitisli 
^luseum, as well as a bronze needle, and brooches 
both harp-shaped and discoid, and fragments of pot¬ 
tery. Three coins in bronze, according to ^Ir. Farrer,* 
])rove that the date of the accumulation is late or post- 
Koman, one being of Claudius Gothicus, whoso reign 
ended A.n. 270, and two belonging to the Tetrici, A.n. 
2G7-273, since they would remain in circulation for 
some time after they were struck. A bronze j»in, in 
the possession of Mr. Jackson, from Dowker-bottom, is 
remarkable for the head being plated with silver. 

The fragment of flattened antler from this cave, referred 
by jMr. Gcnny to the elk, most probably belongs to the 
crown of an old antler of the stag, and the remains of 
the “ Can is priimevus”of that author cannot be distin¬ 
guished from those of a large dog. The bones of the 
wolf, and an enormous stag in the Museum of the 
Philosophical Society at Leeds, are probably much older 
than the Brit-Welsh stratum. 

2'hese Cacea used as Places of R<fuge. 

The presence of these works of art, in association with 
the remains of the domestic animals used for food, is 
only to be satisfactoiily accounted for in the way pro¬ 
posed by ilr. Dixon. 3Ien accustomed to luxury and 
refinement were compelled, by the pressure of some great 
calamity, to flee for refuge, and to lead a half-savage life 
in these inclement caves, with whatever they could 

* Proc. Gcol. and I’oljtechnic Soc. of West Eidiug of YorksLiiv, 
1S.59, p. 4.5 et se(j. 

* Denny and I'avrer, op. cit. li?C4-r>, 114 H Farrcr, Proc. 

Soc. Antiip Yol. iv. 
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tnuisport thitliei- of their property, "fhey were also 
accompanied by their families, for the number of j)cr- 
sonal ornaments and the spindle-wiioris imply the 
presence of the female sex. We may also infer that 
tliey were cut otf from the civiluatioii to which they 
had been accirstomed, since they were compelled to 
exterajiorizc spindle-whorls out of the pieces of the 
vessels that they brought with them, instead of using 
those which had been manufactured for the i)urpose. 

The evidence of Histovy as to the Date. 

We have already seen from the examination of the 
coins, that the Victoria cave was occupied during or after 
the first half of the fifth century, and from the works of 
art that it may have been, and probably was, occupied at 
a later time. To fix the latest possible limit to the occu¬ 
pation of the group of caves to which it belongs, tve 
must appeal to contemporary history. 

During the first four centuries of Roman dominion in 
Britain, the spread of the manners and arts of the great 
mistress of the world followed close upon her success in 
arms ; and the policy of one of the greatest of her generals. 
Agricola, bore fruit in the adoption of her civilization by 
the British provincials. The population clustered round 
the Roman stations, and cities sprang up, such as Chester, 
Bath, York, and Lincoln, between which a ready com¬ 
munication was nniintained by the roads that still remain 
as monuments of engineering skill, and which, in many 
cases, have been used uninterruptedly from tliat time to 
the present day. Agriculture was carried on to such an 
extent, that Britain became one of the principal eorn- 
])roducing regions of the Rnman Empire ; and a commerce 
with foreign countries was carried on from the ports on the 
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banks of tlie Thames and the Severn (Gildas, i.). The 
mineral sources were also fully exploi’ed ; tin was sought 
in the mines of Cornwall, lead in those of Derbyshire 
and Somersetshire, and iron in the forest of Dean, Sussex, 
and Northumberland. Nor was this material pro-sperity 
unaccompanied by the signs of luxury and cultuiH*. 
Numerous villas were dotted throughout the province, 
resembling in size and plan the quadrangle of a nuxlia^val 
college at (.)xfoid or Cambridge, and even in ruins 
astoni.shing us by their magnitude and the beauty of 
their tessellated pavements. York was the capital of 
the province and the centre of government, and con¬ 
sequently Yorkshire must have been, if anything, more 
completely penetrated with the Roman arts and ch’iliza- 
tion than any other part of Britain. The relation of the 
Roman conquerors to the eonquered Celtic inhabitants was 
somewhat analogous to that which now exists Ijetwecn 
the English and the subject nations in India. Latin was 
the language spoken by the higher classes in the cities, of 
the army, and pi’obably of the courts of law ; while in 
the country the Celtic tongue held its ground, and still 
.survives in the language of Wales. Christianity was 
])robably professed in this country al)Out the time of 
('onstantinc, and became the dominant religion by the 
middlc of the fifth century, if not before. 

Underneath all the outward signs of prosperity during 
the Roman rule in Britain, there were causes at work 
which ensured the ruin of the province. The policy of 
centralization, and the very perfection of the machinery 
for government on autocratic principles, which brought 
about the destruction of the Roman Empire, as in our 
own days they have nearly ruined France, l)ore fruit in 
Britain in the helpless apathy of the provincials when 
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tlie machinery was broken up. J^t is therefore no wonder 
that wlicn the Komau garrison was finally withdrawn 
from this country, in the year 409, the provincials 
were left an easy prey to their enemies. Nor need we 
wonder that they set up isolated centres of government, 
which we may term communes, in the year 410, in 
which each city stood out for itself, in-stead of combining 
together for the common weal. From tins time forward 
the inhabitants of the Roman province of Britain, severed 
fi'om the Roman Empire, became a prey to the many 
tyrants who sprang up, and the anarchy followed so 
pathetically described by Giklas. It was at this time 
fcliat the coinage became <lebased, and Roman coins 
alforded the patterns for the small bronze minimi of the 
Settle cave,* which ai’e so abundant among the rains 
of Roman cities in this country, such as St. Alban’s. 

The invaders of Britain must now be considered. The 
Piets and Scots had secured a rude liberty under the 
protection of their mountains and morasses, rather than 
by their success in arms against the Roman legions, and 
their raids into the Roman province had been curbed by 
the walls and lines of forts, extending, the one from the 
Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde, the other from the 
Solway Firth to the Tyne. In spite of these, however, 
from tiu^e to time, in tlie fourth century, they carried 
desolation into Northumberland and Yorkshire, even if 
■ they did not penetrate farther into the south. And on 
' the witlidrawal of the Romsui legions, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, their I'aids were orgaiiize<l on a much 
larger scale. In the pages of Cildas we have a melan¬ 
choly picture of tlicir results. In the letter written to 

^ 1‘lie autliorities for this paragraph arc Gild as, KetimirSj and others, 
printed inHistorica fli ilFituiica,” fnlin^ Hrdls PtddicatioiL 
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^"Etius, the Jioraau coinmaruler in Ganl, in 44t), the 
Jjritains are descrilied as sheep, and the Piets and Scots 
as woh'es. “ Ehe barbarians drive us Ijack to the sea ; 
the sea drives us back again to perish at the hands of 
tlie barbarians,” are tJie words put into the mouth of the 
embassy.’ One plea for aid, which they advanced, is 
especially interesting, because it shows incidentally that 
the Eonian civilization did not disappear with the with- 
driuval of the legions—the plea tlmt unless they were 
succoured the name of Eome would be dishonoured. 
Nerved by despair, the British in the following year take 
up arms, and, according to Gildas, leave their houses and 
lands, and taking shelter in mountains and forests, and 
in caves," succeed in driving back their Pictisli and 
Scottish enemies. 

It is veiy significant that caves should be mentioned 
in this account; for the region of Craven is one of the 
very few in the country in which they are sufiiciently 
abundant to allow of their being used as pla.ces of 
slielter on a scale sufficiently large to be recorded in 
history ; and when we consider that one of the natural 
liighways from Scotland into central England lies 
through that district, it seems to me extremely pro¬ 
bable that the group of ca,ves of wliich Victoria is one 
is that referred to. On this point it is worthy of record, 
that in the year 174.5, when the younger Pretender was 
. at Shap, and it was doubtful whether he would take the 
route througli Ribblosdale or by way of Preston, the eldest 

^ ** Ecpcllujit nos Barbaii ad niarCj rcpellit lios uiare ad Barljuras ; 
intur lieec oriimtur duo genera fiiiierutn^ aiit jugulamur aut murgiunir/’ 
Gildas, xvii. 

^ ‘‘Britones de ipsis inoiitiluis, s])elunci.s ac sail ibus dinnis consevtis 
contmue icdjcllabaiitd* Gildas^ xvii, Tbeda, 77 En^ks. lib, i, ixiw 
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.son of one of the landowners near S.ettle, was hidden, 
along witli the family plate, in a Cave close to the 
Victoria, in the belief that the Highlanders were in the 
habit of eating children as well as of laying hands oji 
the precious metals. The historical notice tallies exactly 
with the geographical position, and is not inconsistent 
with the evidence offered by the coins and other remains. 
Tlie date, therefore, of the occupartion may probably be 
assigned as about the middle of the fifth century. 

This, however, is not tlie latest date that can be 
assigned. In the year 449, the three ships which 
contained Hengist and his warriors, landed at Ebbsfleet, 
in Thanet, and the first English colony was founded 
among a people who were known to the strangers as 
“ Brit-Welsh* From tliat time a steady immigration 
of Angle, Jute, Saxon, and Frisian set in towards the 
eastern coast of Britain, as far north as the Firth of 
Forth, until, in the first half of the sixth century, the 
whole of the eastern part of our island was taken pos¬ 
session of Ijy various tribe.s,® w'hose names, for the most 
part, still survive in the names of our counties. The 
piriucipal rivers also afforded them a free passage into 
the heart of the country, and the kingdom of Mercia gra¬ 
dually expanded until it embraced, not only the basin 
of the Trent, but reached as far as the line of the Severn. 
'The river Humber afforded a base of operations for the 
Ans'lian freebooters, who founded the kino-dom of Deira 
or modem Yorkshire ; while the camp of Bamborough 

^ Anglo-Saxon ChroniGlej passim. 

^ Anglo-Saxon C]ironicl(% A,n. 4-1:5. “From Angliuj which has 
ever since remaincil waste hefcween the Jutes and Saxons, came the 
men of East Anglia, Mithlle Anglia, IMercia, and all X or th-hum Ini a.” 
The MS, A, froMi whicli Ihh; was talcenj end.'ii iuA.n. 075. Tlie passage 
was taken from Efoda who lived in tlio 8th century. 
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was the centre from which Ida, who landed with fifty 
ships in the year 547, conquered Bernicia, or tlie region 
extending from tlie river Tees to Edinburgh. The tide 
of English colonization rolled steadily westward, until, at 
the close of the sixth century, the hilly and impassable 
districts culminating in the Pennine Chain, and extend¬ 
ing southwards from Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, formed tlie barrier 
between the Brit-Welsh kingdoms of Elmet and Strath¬ 
clyde on the cast, and the English on the west. To the 
south of this the Brit-Welsh dominion was bounded by 
the river Severn, and included Chester and the whole of 
the basin of the Dee; while Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, and the district round Bradford and ilalmes- 
bury formed the kingdom of West Wales.' 

The long war by which the borders of England were 
gradually pushed to the west, at the expense of the 
Brit-Welsh, was one of the mo.st fearful of which we 
have any record. The English invaders came over, with 
their wives and children and household stuff, in such 
force that the country which they loft behind was left 
desolate for several centuries. Worshippers of Thor and 
Odin, and living a free life, equally divided between 
farming, hunting, and war, they Avere mortal foes to 
CMiristianity and to Roman civilization. They destroyed 
the Brit-Welsh cities with fire and sword ; and the ashes 
of the Roman villas, which are to be found in nearly 
every part of the Roman province of Britain, testify to 
the keenness of their hate to everything which was at 
once Christian, Roman, and Celtic. Gildas forcibly de¬ 
scribes the destruction which they wrought among his 
countrymen, by the inetaphor that “ the flame kindled 
1 Si‘P K. .V Froemun, “ Norman (’onquest,” vol. i. 
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ill tlie east, raged over nearly all the land, until it flared 
red over the western ocean." ^ In tlie conquered districts 
the Brit-Welsh were either exterminated or enslaved, 
and their civilization was wholly replaced by the rude 
culture of the English. 

It follows, from the nature of this conquest, that any 
group of remains, such as those in the caves under con¬ 
sideration, must be assigned to the time before the 
English had possession of the district, and we must there¬ 
fore see what historical proof is to be found on the point. 

At tlie close of the sixth century tlie Brit-Welsh 
kingdom of Elmct (in the basin of the river Aire)—a 
name which still survives in Barwick-in-Elmet, a little 
village about seven miles to the north-east of Leeds— 
extended over the country round Leeds and Bradford, 
p.assiug westwards towards, if not into, Lancashire, and 
northwards probably so as to embrace Ribblesdale, and 
forming a barrier to the westward advance of the Eng¬ 
lish possessors of eastern Yorkshire. Its downfall will 
give us the latest possible limit which we arc seeking for 
the Brit-Welsh occupation of the Victoria Cave. The 
two kingdoms of Deira and Beniicia had united to form 
the powei'ful state of Northumbria, at the beginning of 
the seventh century, under iEthelfrith, who carried on the 
war against the Eiit-Welsh with greater vigour than his 
predecessors. In 607 ^ he marched along the line of the 
Trent, throiigh Staffordshire, avoiding thereby the diffi¬ 
cult and easily-defended hilly country of Derbyshire and 

^ CoTifovebatur . . , de mari usque ad mare ignis orieiitalia 
sacrilegoTuni maiiu exaggeraliis, et fiuitimas quasque civitates populans, 
qui non quievit accensiis donee ennotam pene exurens insulse 
super ficieni, rubra occidentalem trucique oceanum Ilngud del am- 
beret.’*’—xxiv, 

^ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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East Lancashire, to the iKJtw.Uhester, famous for 



with their jiraycrs. By blow, the English 

first sot foot on the coakf' bf the’ Irish Channel, and 


Stx’athclyde and Eliuet, on the one hand, were cut 
asunder from Wales. On the other Chester was so 
thoroughly destroyed that it remained in ruins for 
nearly three centuries, to be rebuilt by yEthelHaed, “ the 
Lady of the Mercians,” in !)07, and the plains of Lan¬ 
cashire lay open to the invader. ‘ This western advance 
of the Northumbrians was completed by the conquest of 
Llmet, in 61G, by Eadwine, and the whole district from 
Edinburgh, as tar south as the Humber, and as far west 
as Chester, became subject to his rule.^ The latest pos¬ 
sible date, tlierefore, that can be assigned for the occu¬ 
pation of these caves by the Brit-Welsh is determined by 
that event. It cannot be later than the first quarter of 
the seventh century, or the time when what remained of 
Roman art and civilization in that district was swept 
away by the ancestors of the present dalesmen. The 
relics in the caves must have been accuinidated in the 
two centuries which elapsed between the recall of the 
legions in the days of Honorius and the English conquest. 
'I’hey are traces of the anarchy which existed in those 
times, and they tell a tale of woe, wrought on the Brit- 
Welsh, by I’ict, Scot, oi- Englishman, as eloquently as 
the lament of Cildas, or the mournful venscs of Talliesin. 

* On the date of the conquest of Lancashire see “Manchester Pliil. 
and Lit. Soc. Proc.” 187.3, p. 25. In working out tliis somewhat 
dinicult question, I am indebted to the Pev. J. It. Green for most 
valuable aid. 

* Gildas, Nennius, the Aiuiales Cambriac, Banla, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle arc the authorities for these statements. 
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They complete the picture of the desolation of those 
times revealed by the ashe.s of the villas ami cities 
which were burned by the invaders. 

^Vc have now examined the evidence as to date offered 
Ijy the contents of these caves, and we have seen that it 
agrees with the contemporary liistory. It may there¬ 
fore be concluded that it lies hi the fifth and sixth 
centuries, possibly the. first qumder of the seventh. 


The Neolithic Stratum. 


This occupation of the Victoria Cave by the Brit- 
Welsh is a mere episode in its history. It was inhabited 
by man in the neolithic age, at a time so remote that 
tlic interval between it and the historical period cun 
only be measured by the rude method by which geolo¬ 
gists estimate the relative age of the rocks. At the 
entrance the dark Romano-Ccltic or Brit-Welsli stratum 
(Fig. 20, No. 4 ; Fig. 21, No. 4) lay buried, as we have 
seen, undei' an accumulation of angular fragments of stone 
wliich had fallen from the ediff It rested on a similar accu¬ 
mulation (Fig. 20, No. 3 ; Fig. 21, No. 3) which was no 
less tlian six feet thick, and at the bottom of this, at the 
point where it was based on a stiff grey clay, a bone harpoon 
(Fig. 26) was discovered, as well as charcoal; a bone 
liead (Fig. 27), three rude Hint flakes, and the broken 
Ijoncs of the brown bear, stag, horse, and Celtic short¬ 
horn {Bo.'i longifrone). The harpoon is a little more 
than three inches long, with the head armed with two 
barbs on each side, and the base presenting a mode of 
securing attachment to the handle which has not before 
been discovered in Jfiitain. Instead of a mere projection 
to catch the ligatures by Mhicli it was buiind to the 
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shaft, there is a well-cut barb on cither side, pointing in 
a contrary direction to those which form the head. 
Ample use for such an instrument would be found in 
JMalham tarn, some tliree miles off, and 
very probably also in that which formerly 
existed close by at Attermire, but which 
has been choked up l)y peat, and is now 
turned into grass-land by drainage. The 
remains of the brown bear consist of 
numerous hollow bones and teeth, and 
the shaft of a femur with its articular 
ends broken off, has been poli.shed by 
friction against some soft substance, so 
that its surface has a lustre like that of 
glass. 

The question naturally arises, who were 
the ancient inhabitants of the cave whose 
rude implements occur in this lower stra¬ 
tum ? From the few remains which Ave 
discoA'ered, they were hunters and fisher¬ 
men, and the possessors of domestic oxen, 
and possibly horses, and in a much lower 
state of civilization than the Brit-Welsh 
inhabitants who succeeded them in the 
cave after a long interviil. There is no 
proof that they used a coinage, or that 
they were acquainted with metal. The 
conclusion that they were neolithic is 
based on the following evidence :—In 
1871 the Exploration Committee exa¬ 
mined a small cave about 200 yards off, in King’s 
Scar, and obtained the broken bones of the stag, Celtic 
.short-horn {Bos longifrons), goat, and horse, a whet- 


i 


Fig. 26 . —Bone 
Harpoon (natural 
size). 
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stone, and a rndeiy chipped scraper, to which, subse¬ 
quently, Mr. John Birkbeck, jim., made the important 
addition of part of a Imman thigh-bone. This set of 
remains, the Imman thigh-bone excepted, agrees witli 
tliose in the lower stratum in the Victoria Cave, not 
merely in the absence of metal, but also in affording 
signs of a comparatively rude civilization ; and wm might 
r{;asonably expect that the two eaves so close to each 
other, would have been occupied by the same people at 
approximately the same time. If this be allowed, the 
thigh-bone may be assigned to one of these earlier in¬ 
habitants, the place of habitation being, as is frequently 
the case, subsequently tised for purposes 
of burial. The thigh-bone itself is cha¬ 
racterized by the great development of 
the muscular ridge known to anatomists 
as the linm asj^era, implying the pecu¬ 
liar flatness of shin which is termed Ffo- 20 —Bone-bead 

(natural size-) 

l)y Professor Busk platycncmism. This 
peculiar form has been met with in the neolithic tumuli 
of Yorkshire, explored by the Rev. Canon Greenwell, as 
■well as in the human remains which I have discovered 
in the neolithic caves and chambered tombs of Denbigh¬ 
shire ; and since it has not been observed in any human 
skeletons in this country which are not of that age, it 
may be fairly taken to prove tliat a neolithic people 
formerly lived in Ribblesdale. And further, since the 
traces of rude culture met with in those two caves are 
the same as those ■v^diieh characterize neolithic burial and 
dwelling places throughout Europe, they may be assigned 
to that remote age. Similar human remains w^ere obtained 
by jMr. Farrer from the Dowker-bottom Cave, and imply 
that that cave also was used as a neolithic burial-place. 
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The identification of this race with the Basque 
or Iberian stock, from whi(;h are descended the small, 
dark peoples of Derbyshire, Wales, and certain parts of 
Ireland, must be referred to the chapters on the Neolithic 
Caves. 



Fio. 28.—Stone Atlxe : ft, side view ; />, cd^e (imtiiral size). 


The reputed discovery of an adze (Fig. ' 28 ), of a 
variety of greenstone which ^Ir. Wyndham identifies 
with melaphyr, many years ago in the Victoria Cave, 
may offer additional evidence as to its having been 
occupied by a neolithic tribe. It was presented to the 
Aluseum of the Philosophical Society at Leeds by ]\Ir. 
Jackson, and figured by Mr. Denny among the remains 
from the Caves of Craven, and presents characters 
that have not, to my knowledge, been met with in 
any other neolithic implement found in Great Britain : 
one end being roughly chipped for insertion into a 
socket, while the other is carefully ground into a 
chisel edge. In these respects, as Mr. O’Callaghan and 
Mr. Denny have observed, it bears a striking resemblance 
to the stone adzes used by the South Sea Islanders, 
and esi)ecially in Tahiti;—a rc.seml)lancc so strong that, 
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unless it had been traced from the liands of the dis¬ 
coverer into the Museum at Leeds, it would be con¬ 
sidered by many arcligeologisls as an implement actually 
obtained from the South Seas It may have been derived 
from the lower stratum, wliich funiished the equally 
peculiar haipoon, Fig. 20. 

The Approximate Date of the Neolithic Occupation. 

From the position in which these remains occurred, 
it is obvious tliat a neolithic tribe occupied the cave 
before the accumulation of the angular fragments, six 
feet in thickness (Fig. 20, No. 3; Fig. 21, No, 3), just 
as the date of the Brit-Welsh occupation is fixed as 
being after this, and before the accumulation of the 
two feet of debris above (No. 5). And in this we have a 
moans of roughly estimating the interval of time between 
them. It is clear that the accumulation of two feet of 
angular fragments, torn away by the action of the 
weather from the cliff, has been formed in about 1,200 
years, i.e. between the Brit-Welsh occupation and the 
present time. If it be admitted that eciual quantities 
of the cliff liave been weathered away in equal times, it 
will follow that the thickness of six feet between the 
Brit-Welsh stratum and tliat under examination wa.s 
formed during a time thrice as long, or 3,600 years ; and 
that consequently the date of the eailier occupation of 
the cave by man is fixed as being about 4,800, or 5,000 
years ago. It is perfectly true, that in ancient times 
the frosts may have been more intense than they are 
now, and therefore that the rate of wcatlicring may have 
been faster. To the olijcction tliat possibly a large mas.s 
of cliff may have tumbled down at one time, and subsc- 
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queutly been clisintcgnited, it may be answered, that at the 
point at the entrance wliere the section was taken there 
Avas no evidence of any such fall; the angular blocks, 
boti) above and below the Brit-Welsli stratum, being as 
nearly as possible of the same size, and not lying with 
their faces parallel to each other, as would have been the 
case had they been disintegrated fallen blocks. Never¬ 
theless this attempt to fix a date cannot lay claim to 
scientific precision, and in that respect is neither better, 
)ior worse, than any other similar attempt founded on 
the rate at which a valley is being excavated, or alluvium 
being deposited, or on the retrocession of a waterfall, 
such, for example, as Niagara. It is merely valuable as 
enabling us to form some sort of idea of the high 
antiquity of the neolithic men who left these remains 
behind in the cave. 

As the trench (see Figs. 20, 21) begun on the outside 
passed into the entrance of the cave, the accumulation 
of stones above the neolithic stratum disappeared, and 
the latter became intermingled with the Brit-Welsh layer 
above, so that it Avould have been impossible to distin¬ 
guish the one from the other had not the talus marked 
the interval in the plateau outside. The talus also 
above the Brit-Welsh stratum ceased at the entrance, 
although here and there large blocks of stone, fallen 
from time to time from the roof, rested on its upper 
surface. 

llie Grey Clays. 

Immediately below the neolithic stratum, a deposit of 
stiff grey clay of unknown depth occupies both the 
entrance and the inside of the cave (Figs. 20, 21), con¬ 
taining fragments of limestone and large angular blocks 
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which had fallen from the roof. A shaft sunk to a depth 
of twenty-five feet near the entrance failed to arrive at 
the bottom, but presented the following section in 
descending order: stiff grey clay with layer of stalagmite 
six feet thick ; a finely laminated calcareous clay twelve 
feet thick ; and below, a similar bed of clay to that on the 
surface. In a second shaft sunk to the depth of twelve 
feet farther within the cave, the base of the grey clay 
was not reached.' 



Fig. 29. —Section below Grey Clay at entrance. 


A third shaft, at the entrance, however, penetrated the 
clay. No. 1 of Figs. 20, 21, 29, at a depth of about five 
feet, and revealed the existence below of a reddish-grey 
loamy cave-earth (Fig. 29, a), containing bones and 
teeth of the same animals as those from the caverns 

‘ The section of the Victoria Cave published by Mr. Tiddeman in 
the Geological Magazine expresses the relation of tlie clay with 
boulders to the cave-earth with greater clearness than I could observe 
on the ground. The laminated clay is not yet proved to occupy 
such a large area in the cave, or to be so regularly deposited, or so 
clearly defined. It occurs at various levels in the mass of the grey 
clay in the section (to be seen on May,,21,1873), above and below the 
cave-earth.—‘‘The Older Deposits in the Victoria Cave,” Geol. 
Mag. X. p. 11. 
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of Kent’s Hole, Woolcey Hole, and others, wliicli belonged 
to a group tliat inviuled Europe before the glacial period, 
and that inlnibited the region north of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees in pre- and post-glacial timesd 

dVe subsequently discovered the cave-earth to be from 
three to four feet thick, and that it rested on an accumula¬ 
tion (Fig, 39, b) of large blocks of limestone, the interstices 
between which were filled with clav, sometimes laminated 
and at others homogeneous, as well as with coarse sand. 
IleloAv this we broke into an empty j)assage, one side 
of which was formed by the solid rock, and the other of 
blocks of stone imbedded in the clay. 

As we opened out a liorizontal passage towards the 
cave-earth, A, from the outside, the talus (Fig. 29, c) of 
angular ddluis was cut through first, which gradually 
became more and more clayey in its lower portions : at 
one point, n, there were several glaciated blocks, some 
indjcdded in clay and others perfectly free. It rested 
oblicpiely on the edges of the cavc-eai'th, and passed 
gradually at the entrance into the day occupying the 
interior of the cave. 

IVie Pleistocene Occujyatmi hy Ilymias. 

'J’iic remains of the spelmau variety of the spotted 
hycena were vc];y abundant in the cave-earth, consisting 
of fragments of skulls, jaws, and bones, and especially 
of coprolites, which formed irregidar floors, accumu¬ 
lated during successive occupations of the cave by 
that animal. All the bones were gmiAved and scored by 

1 See Essays l>y the writer in “Pop, Sci. Rev.” Oot. 1871 : “ On tlio 
relation of the Pleistoeeiie Maniuialia to the Glficial period.” “ On the 
CUnssifi cation of the Pleistocene Strata of Europe hy means of the 
Mammalia Quart. Gool. Journ. June 1872. 
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teeth^ the lower jaws were without the angle and coronoid 
process {see Fig. 92 )^ and the hollow bones which contain 
marrow were broken, while those which were solid and 
marrowless were for the most part perfect; and this held 
goodj not merely of the remains of the hysena^ but of those 
of all tlie animals which constituted tlieir prey. The bones, 


Fig. 30.—Skull of Woolly llldnocicros, allowing the part which ia not eotiii by 

the hysenaa. 

for example, of the woolly rhinoceros are represented 
merely by the hard distal portion of the shaft of the 
humerus, and of the solid bones of the ulna and radius, 
while the only portions of skull are the solid pedestal 
offered by the nasal bones on which tlie front horn was 
supported, and a few smaller fragments. The pedestal 
in question is depicted by the dark shaded portion of 
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Fig. 30, the outline of the .skull and lower jaw being 
taken from one of Professor Brandt’s plates of the 
Woolly Rhinoceros found in Siberia.^ The teeth which 
imply the presence of the mammoth (milk molars 3 and 
4) were those of a young individual, as is very generally 
the case in caves which have been occupied by hyaenas. 
The young would naturally be more exposed to the attack 
of those cowardly beasts of prey than the adult, armed 
with its long curved tusks, and defended, not merely by its 
thick skin, but also by the covering of wool and long hair 
which is peculiar to the species. Be.sides these animals, 
the reindeer, red-deer, bison, hor.se, the brown, grizzly, and 
great cave bears, were preyed upon by the hyaenas and 
dragged into the cave. All these species were dis¬ 
covered within an area of a few square yards of cave- 
earth, which passes into the interior of the cave under 
the grey clay. They belong to that well-defined group 
known as pleistocene, quaternary, or post-pleiocene, which 
was proved to have inhabited Yorkshire® in ancient times 
from Dr. Buckland’s discoveries in Kirkdalc, and ^Ir. 
Denny’s examination of the river-deposit at Leeds, in 
which the remains of the hippopotamus were obtained. 

The last and most important addition to this fauna 
is that of man, a fragment of fibula in the same 
mineral condition as the rest of the pleistocene bones, 
having been identified by Professor Bu.sk with an 
unusually massive recent human fibula. Although the 
fragment is very small, its comparison with the abnormal 
specimen in Professor Busk’s possession removes all doubt 

^ Mem. de I’Acad. Imp. des Sciences de St. Putersbourg, G® Sor. 
tome V. 1849, PL xiii. Pig. 1. 

* See my Pleistocene Mammals of Yorkshire,*' Geol. and Poly¬ 
technic Soc. of West Riding of Yorks. Leeds, Aug. Gth, 1866. 
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from my mind, as to its having Ijelongcd to a man, who 
was contemporary ivitli the cavc-hymna and the other 
pleistocene animals found in the cave. 

The probable Pre-glacial Age of the Pleistocene 
Stratum. 

Is this occupation of the Victoria Cave by the pleisto¬ 
cene mammalia pre-glacial or post-glacial ?—^before, or 
after, the great lowering of the temperature in northern 
Europe ? This diflheult question can only be answered 
by an appeal to the physical history of the clay and 
cave-loam, and to the evidence as to glacial action in 
the district, and to the distribution of the mammalia 
in Great Britain during the pleistocene period. Glaciers 
have left their marks in nearly every part of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
the Victoria Cave. The hill-sides around are studded 
with large ice-borne Silurian rocks; boulder-clay occu¬ 
pies nearly every hollow on the elevated plateaux; and 
moraines are to be observed in nearly every valley. 
At the entrance of the cave itself, ice-scratched Silurian 
grit-stones are imbedded in the clay, which abuts directly 
on the cave-loam, and passes insensibly into the clay, 
with angular blocks of limestone within the cave. They 
may possiljly be the constituents of a lateral moraine in 
situ, as Mr. Tiddeman suggests, or they -may merely 
be derived from the waste of boulder-clay 'which has 
dropped from a higher level. 

The latter view seems to me to he most likely to be 
true, because some of the boulders have been deprived 
of the clay in which they were imbedded, and are piled 
on each other with empty space between them, the clay 
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being carried down to a lower level and re-depositcd. 
Their position, however, on the edges of the cave-earth 
implies, in any case, that they had been dropped after 
its accumulation. 

There is another point to be considered in the piiy- 
sical evidence. The deposits above the cave-earth, 
occupying the interior and entrance of the cave, have 
been introduced by the rains, either through the 
entrance, or through the crevices which penetrate the 
roof, and consist of a hncr detritus washed out of tlie 
boulder-elay on the surface at a higher level. The cave- 
earth, however, although it has been introduced in the 
same way, -cannot be accounted for on the supposition 
tliat it w'as derived from the bouldcr-chiy, with which 
it contrasts in the fact that it is a loam, of a reddish 
grey colour, containing a large percentage of carhonatc 
and phosphate of lime. 

Similar deposits, characterized by their red colour, are 
to he found in nearly all the caves of the south of Eng¬ 
land, in France, and southern Europe, not complicated, 
as here, by tlie glacial phcuoniena. of tlie district. Had 
the layer been formed in the Victoria Cave, from the 
destruction of the boulder-elay, it would liave been 
identical in composition with the deposits above. 

The laminated portions of the grey clay are considered 
by hir, Tiddcman to have been formed by the How of 
water through the entrance, derived from the daily 
melting of the glacier which occupied the valley in 
ancient times, and he compares it with a similar lami¬ 
nation in tlie boulder-elay at Ingleton, which has 
been described by Mr. Ihmiey in the neighbourhood of 
Clifton, near JMancliester, under the expressive name of 
“book-leaves.’' Since, liowever, similai' accuniubitions 
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are being formed at tlie present time at the bottom of 
pools in many caves, as, for example, in that of Ingle- 
borough, they cannot bo taken to imply a glachil origin. 
They are not found merely in one spot in the Victoria 
Cave, but are scattered, more or less, through the general 
mass of the clay, and occur abundantly even below the 
cave-earth, having been deposited in the interstices 
between the large blocks of limestone. In these positions 
they are of uncertain age, and there is no reason why 
some of the hollows which we discovered below the 
cave-earth {Fig. 29, b) should not be filled with them at 
the present time by the heavy rains. They dip at all 
angles, and are conformable to the surfaces on which 
they have been dropped. 

File most important argument in favour of the 
pre-glacial age of the mammaliferoiis cave-earth is 
afforded by the range of the animals in Groat Britain 
during the time that certain areas were occupied by 
glaciers. In a paper read before the Geological Society 
in 18G9, I showed that those areas in Great Britain in 
whicli the marks of glaciers were the freshest and most 
abundant coincided with those which were ban'cn of 
the remains of the pleistocene mammalia., and I there¬ 
fore inferred that this was due to the fact, that the 
areas in question were covered by ice at the time that 
pleistocene animals were so numerous in the caves, and 
river-deposits of .soutlicrn and eastern England, and on 
the continent. In a map published in 1871, Cumber¬ 
land, ’Westmoreland, Lancashire, and the greater portion 
of Yorkshire are represented as being one of these 
barren areas, in which no pleistocene mammalia have 
been observed. It is obvious that the hyaenas, bears, 
mammoths, and other creatures found in the plci.stoccnc 
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stratum, could not have occupied the district when it 
was covered liy ice; and liad they lived soon after the 
retreat of the ice-sheet, their remains would occur in the 
river-gravels, from which they are absent throughout a 
large area to the north of a line drawn between Chester 
and York, whilst they occur abundantly in the glacial 
river deposits south of that line. On tlic other hand, 
they belong to a fauna, that overran Europe, and must 
have occupied thi.s very region before the glacial period, 
since their remains have been found in pre-glacial strata 
to the north in Scotland, to the south at Selsea, and 
to the east in Norfolk and Suffolk. It may, therefore, 
reasonably be concluded that they occupied the cave in 
pre-glacial times, and that the stratum in which their 
remains lie buried, was protected from the grinding of 
tlie ice-sheet, which destroyed nearly all the surface 
accumulations in the river-valleys, by the walls and 
roof of rock, which has since, to a great extent, l)een 
weathered away.‘ d'liis view is also held by l\Ir. 
Tiddeman. 

The exploration of the Victoria Cave, which has 
hitherto yielded such interesting evidence of three dis¬ 
tinct occupations—first by hyaenas, then by neolithic 
men, and lastly by the Brit-Welsh, is by no means 
complete. I’lie cave itself is of unknown depth and 
extent, and the mere removal of so much earth and 
clay as it is at present known to contain will be a 
labour of years. The results of the exploration, up 
to the present time, are of almost equal value to the 
archaiologist, to the historian, and the geologist, and 
prove how close is the bond of union between three 
bi’anches of human thought which at first sight appear 
* See Blit. Ass. Eeports, Bradford, 1873. 
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remote from each other. The discussion of the pro¬ 
blems connected with the neolithic and pleistocene 
strata must l^e referred to the fifth and following 
chapters. 

The Kirhhead Cave.. 

Other caves in this country, besides the group under 
consideration in Yorkshire, have been occupied by the 
Bi'it-Welsh, That known as the Kirkhead Cave, on 
the eastern shore of the Promontory of Cartmell, on the 
northern shore of Morecambe Bay, explored by Mr. 
J. P. Morris,* and a Committee of the Anthropological 
Society in 1864-5, contained remains of the same type 
as those of the Brit-Welsh stratum in the Victoria Cave. 
Jn the debris which formed the floor and extended to an 
unknown depth below, a coin of Domitian, “a trefoil- 
shaped Roman flbula,'’ a pin, ornamented with green 
enamel, and a bronze ring were discovered in association 
with broken remains of domestic animals— Bos longi- 
fronSi pig and goat, dog and horse, as ’well as stag, 
roe, wild goose, and many human bones. A bronze celt 
and a spear-head were also found, at a depth re¬ 
spectively of five and six feet, and a flint flake at a 
depth of seven feet; and fragments of pottery, a bead 
of amber, cut bones, the perforated head of the femur, 
and other articles. Prom this group of remains it may 
he inferred that the cave was occupied by the Brit- 
Welsh, and before them by the users of bronze, and 
possibly by a neolithic people, and that it had at some 
time or another been used as a place of burial. Just 
inside the entrance, which overlooked the sea at a 
height of 45 feet, a semi-circular breastwork of large 
^ Mem* Anthrop* Soc. yol. ii- p, 358* 
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stones rendered the cave habitable, and capable of easy 
defence. 

INIi’. IMorris’s view that the discovery of a bronze celt, 
flint flakes, and coins in this cave proves that all three 
were in use at the same time, and by the same people, is 
not borne out by the published account of the excavation. 
There is no proof that the deposit had not been dis¬ 
turbed, or that the articles were not dropped at different 
times. And in support of this conclusion, it may be 
advanced, that there is no case on record of the discovery 
of bronze, celts or swords along with any lloman coins 
under conditions which would prove that they were in 
use at the same time. Had such been the case the 
ruins of the many Roman villas and cities, destroj'cd by 
the English, would have furnished some examples. At 
Silchester, even such a rare article as a Roman eagle has 
been met with. There is every reason to believe with 
Sir John Lubbock, ]\Ir. Evans, and other eminent 
archmologists, that the use of bronze for weapons had 
been superseded by that of iron before the dawn of 
history in this country. It is otherwise with the flint 
flakes ; since my discovery of several inside a Roman 
coffin at Hardham, near Pulborough, in Sussex, in a 
cemetery that belongs to the later portion of the Roman 
dominion in Britain, proves that they were used for 
some purpose at that time.* 


Poole’s Cave, near Buxton. 

In the collection of articles obtained from Boole's Cave, 
in Buxton, in Derbyshire, I identified, in 1871 , in 
company Avith ^Ir. Pennington, bronze Roman coins, 
minimi, Samian and other ware, and large quantities of 
^ Sussex Arclueol. Coll., 18^)3. 
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broken bones of the same animals as those from the 
Victoria Cave. A bronze harp-shaped hbula of the type 
of Fiff. 5 of the coloured Plate is inlaid with silver, and 
is so perfect that it might still be used. 

'riiors Cave, uea7' Ashbourne. 

A cave also, in Staffordshire, four miles from Ham, 
explored by the Midland Scientific Association in 1864,^ 
under the supervision of Mr. Carrington, has furnished 
articles of the same kind as those of Yorkshire. It is 
known as Thor’s cave, and penetrates the lofty cliff of 
lime.stone, on the soutli side of the river Manifold, at a 
height of abi.)ut 254 feet from tlie bottom of the valley, 
and about 900 feet above the sea, running horizontally 
inwards, and being divided inside by a row of buttressed 
columns into two noble gothic aisles. Its bottom wms 
occupied by clay, in ■which, near the entrance, there were 
thick layers of charcoal at depths of two, three, and 
four feet below the surface, mingled with broken bones 
and pottery, that indicated the spots where fires had 
been kindled. The articles discovered ■were as follows:— 

‘^Bronze, —Armlet, two fibulae of harp pattern (sec 
coloured Plate, Fig. 5), two plain breast-pins and rings, 
a curious wheel-.shaped instrument. 

“ Large triangular fork, arrow-heads, lance- 

] leads, several knives and a chopper, of singular shapes, 
reaping hook (?), adze, pins, two girdle hooks (?), &c. 

“ Bone .—Seven snags of deer’s horns, variously cut and 
perforated, several others not perforated, curious bone 
coml> ornamented with circles, flat bone perforated with 

1 Trans, ilklland 8ci. As.s., 8ess. pp. 1—C, 19, 29, Platc-s 

1—l.a, “Kepoit on the Exploration of Thors Cave,” byE. Brown, Esrj. 
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four holes, two leg-bones carved at the ends, pin, a large 
quantity of bones of animals that had been consumed for 
food. 

“ Stone .—Greenstone pounder, fragments of cpierns, 
pei'forated disk, &c. 

“Pottery .—A largeeollection of fragments of various 
periods, among the rest several pieces of true Samian 
wai’e.” 

Mr. Edwin Brown, from whose report this list is taken, 
concludes that Thor’s cave was occupied during “ the 
late Celtic and Romano-Celtic periods.” The harp-fibulm 
are of a pattern identical with several of those discovered 
in the Victoria Cave, and the holes at their upper ends 
were probably intended for the reception of enamel. 
The bi’onze instrument, consisting of a disk cut out into 
a flamboyant pattern like that of the round brooch from 
the Victoria Cave (Fig. 25), and joined to a central stem 
ornamented with waved linc.s, was intended for suspen¬ 
sion ; possibly, as ilr. Carrington suggests, it may have 
been used for spinning. It is a remarkably fine example 
of Brit-AVelsh or late Celtic art. The bone comb is of the 
same type as those from the Brit-Welsh caves of York¬ 
shire. It is evident, from Mr. Brown’s account, that there 
were distinct layers of occupation; but, unfortunately, 
the articles found in each were not sepai’atcd from the 
rest. One armlet (Fig. 31), composed of a thin plate 
of bronze, and ornamented with a dotted-line pattern, 
is of the peculiar type which is characteristic of the 
bronze age. 

The cave had also been used as a place of sepulture, 
for near “ the pulpit rock,” and at a depth of five feet 
from the surface, a skeleton rested in the sitting posture 
which is so characteristic of neolithic interments in 
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Europe. Ifc liiul also been entered by man even before 
any of tbesc acciinmlations. “ In the south recess, 
behind and below any traces of man’s occupation, the 
diggers came iqioii a kind of flooring of talmhir masses 



Fui, 31 ,“Bri;jni!e TJmcelet fi om UtoFs L'ave. 


of breccia stretching almost across the cave, and on one 
side attached firmly to the wall,” beneath wliicli rested, 
in the nndisturbed rday, a deer’s horn, rudely sawn across 
and perforated by two holes. 

Thor’s Cave, therefore, like the Victoria, has been 
occupied by man in tlie Brit-Welsh stage of the historic 
period, as well as in the bronze, and possibly in the 
neolithic ages, 


Historic Value of Brit-^Welsh Group of Caves. 

The discovery that caves were used as habitations by 
I men accustomed to the elegance of civilized life, not 
I merely in Yorkshire, but in districts so far removed from 
I each other as Staffordshire and the extreme north of 
Lancashire, during the fifth and sixth centuries, implies 
! the pressure of a far-reaching calamity by which they 
! were driven from their homes. It completes and rounds 
off the story of the social condition of the country during 
j the.se troubled times, which is revealed in the sacked 

K 
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and ljurucd 15nt-Welsh cities and villas, as well as in the 
scanty records of the English invasion. 

Subsequent investigation will prolnihly show that 
caves were occupied at this time in every part of the 
country which was conquered by the English. In the 
upper stratum of Kent’s Hole, for exanqde, near 'I’or- 
quay, similar articles, with the excei)tion of the enamels, 
have been discovered. There, however, the occupation 
may have been considerably later than in the caves of 
Yorkshire, because the Roman civilization was not sup¬ 
planted in Devonshire by the Engli.sh until the beginning 
of the ninth century. The river Tamar then marked the 
frontier between the Engli.sh, and the Brit-Welsh of the 
promontory of Cornwall, which represented the dominion 
of West Wales in the days of Ecgberlit.* 

In the numerous caves of Wales, on the other hand, 
which I have explored, there is no trace of inhabitants 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, a circumstance that is 
easily accounted for by the fact that Wales was not 
invaded at that time by the English. Tlicre wouhl 
therefore be no reason for the civilized Bi'it-W(‘lsh to 
fly to caves for refuge. 


Principal Anirnahi and Articles in Brit-Welsh Cares. 

'I’he following are the more inqiortant animals and 
articles found in the group of (-aves under consideration. 
The species are identical with those which I have tabu¬ 
lated from refuse-heaps of Roman agc.^ 

‘ See E. A. Freeman, “ Jforman Conquest," vol. i. p. 43. 

I’icliminary Treati-se on the Relation of the Pleistocene M.am- 
inalia to those now living in Europe. Paheoiit. Soe. 1874, chap. ii. 
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Ylsitoria 

1 

Ihnvkci' 
Blit loin. 

1 

Kirk- 

ktiiiL 

j 

tiavL-rii. 

1 Tlinr's 
t.iflvu. 

DOMl'iSTIC. 



1 




tJf—Dog , . . , 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ; 

■ 

San ncrofa —Pig 

X 

X i 

X 

X 

X 

'i 

Pqmismballa$ —Horse. . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

X 

? 

Boa Imijifrom—i^AtiKi SJant-liui ti 
Capra kirciOi —Goat, , » . . 

X 

X . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

X 1 

X 

X 

? 

t 

AVtLii. 







Caniii vidpc $—Pox . . , , , 

X 


X 

X 

X 

1 

Mt}los tai-us —Dailgoi’ .... 

X 


X 



X 

(Jermts thtphm —Stag , . , , 

X 


X 

X 

X 

? 

Cert>\is eapixolus^Woii .... 

X 


X 

X 


? 

Koman coins or ioiitatioiis 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 1 

X 

PnaiiielkHl oniauiciits in bruii^c . 

X 

X ! 

' X 

X 

... 


Jironze oinaTiittiits inlaid with [ 
silvtr. ( 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Iron articlps.* 

X 

X 1 

X 


X 1 

X 

Samian ware. 

X 


X 


X 

X 

Black ware.. 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

fJonc-spooii fibiikc {Pig» 1‘1) . 

X 

X 

X 




lioiie conibs^ 

X 

X 

X 
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All the less important animals and arthdes are omitted 
from this list. It will be observed that the brown bear, 
the wolf, and the fallow-deer are absent. The brown 
bear was probably at this time very rare in Britain, 
since its remains have been met with in but two out of 
the many Roman refuse-heaps in the country, at London 
and Colchester. The well-known lines of Martial, how¬ 
ever, imply that it was in]])Orted from Britain to Rome at 
this time— 

“ XaJa Cabdonio sic pectora pi'Eebuit arso, 

Itaud falsa pendens in cruce Lauieolus." 

It [U'obably became extinct about the ninth or tenth 
century. Tlie wolf obviously would not be likely to he 
used for food, altliough it probably was abundant in the 
di.strict. The fallow-deer also had not penetrated into 
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tlie liilly districts, although it had become naturalized in 
this country by the Romans, so as to have been frequently 
used as an article of food before the English invasion. 
I have seen its characteristic antlers in refuse-heaps, 
both in London and Colchester, ■which have furni.sh(;d 
Roman coins and pottery. 

The beaver was probably very rare in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and has Ijeen met with in no cave- 
deposit, either historic or prehistoric, in this country. 
It was, however, known to the Anglian conquerors 
of Yorkshire (Northuniliria), who called Beverley (lea, 
leag-) after its name. 

The Use of Horseflesh. 

The broken bones of the horse, in all the caves above 
mentioned, leave no I’oom to doubt that horseflesh was a 
common article of food at that time. It was so, indeed, 
throughout Roman Britain, and after the English inva¬ 
sion was used as late as the Council of Celchyth,* in the 
year 787. It was forbidden by the Church because it was 
eaten by the Scandinavian peoples in honour of Odin. 
In Norway,^ flacon, the foster-sem of /Ethelstan, was com¬ 
pelled to eat it by the bonders, in 9.5(), and the revolt of 
the bonders which ended in the bloody Imttle of Stikkle- 
stadt, in which Olaf met his death, in 1030, was caused 
bv his cruelties to the caters of horseflesh. As Chris- 
tianity prevailed over the worship of 'I’hor and Odin, it 

^ “Equos etiamplerique iiivobis comeduiit,qiio(l nullnsClnistiaiiomm 
in orientalibiis facit.” Iladdan and Stubbs, “ Councils and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 459. 

* Laing, “Norway,” p. 316. Mr. Laing justly argues that the habit 
of eating horseflesh in Norway, where pasturage is scant, must have 
been acquired in the luxuriant grassy stepjios of Central Asia by the 
ancestors of the Scandinavians. 
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was banished from the table. The present prejudice 
against its use is a remarkable instance of the change in 
taste, which has been brought about by an ecclesiastical 
rule aimed against a long-forgotten faith. The rule was 
not, however, always obeyed, for the Monks of St. Gall, 
in the eleventh century, not only ate horseflesh, but 
returned thanks for it, in a metrical grace, written by 
Ekkehard the Younger (died 1036) :— 

“ Sit feralis equi caro dulcis sub cruce Christi.” * 


The Cave of Longherry Bank. 

The cave of Longherry Bank, near Penally, in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, may also be classed with those which were 
inhabited in historic times, since it contained red fine¬ 
grained pottery of a kind commonly found in the ruins 
of Roman villas. It was explored by the Rev. H. 11. 
Winwood, in 1866, in whose collection are the remains of 
the Bos longifrons, goat, badger, dog, as weU as shells of 
oyster, large limpets and mussel from the neighbouring 
shore. Some of the bones are burned. Several human 
vertebrae <and a metacarpal were probably the traces of an 
interment of unknown date; and the two flint flakes are 
of uncertain age. 

The results obtained by the exploration of the 
caves described in this chapter are to be taken merely 
as the first-fruits of a new line of inquiry, which is 
likely to throw light on many points relating to art, 
history, and the range of the animals, and not as being 
perfect or final. On the continent, no hi.storic caves of 
importance have as yet been explored. 

’ Benedict, ad Mensas Ekkehardi Monaclii .S iiigallensis, Pertz. Mon. 
Germ., vol. vi. p. 117, 
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(’HAPTER IV. 

CAVES USED IN THE AGES OF IRON AND OF BRONZE, 

The Diffeicnce between Historic and Prehistoric Time,—The Pre¬ 
historic Fanna,—The Areha;obgical Classification,—^Caves of the 
Iron Age,—Caves of the Bronze Age in Britain.—The Caves of 
Cesareda in Portugal probably occupied by Cannibals,—The Cave 
of lleggio in Apulia, 


The Difference he tween Historic and Prehistoric Time. 

It will be uecess^aiy before we examiue the group of 
caves used by man in prelustorie times^ to point out the 
iniportaiit dilfereiiee in the measurement of time witliin 
and beyond the borders of history* When we speak, 
for example, of the date of the Norman Conquest, wc 
imply that we can ascertain by historical records, not 
merely that it succeeded the invasion of Britain by the 
English or Danes, and happened before our own time, 
but that the interval whicli separates it from those events 
can be accurately measured by the unit of years. If, how¬ 
ever, we attempt to ascertain the date of any event which 
liappened outside the historical limit, we shall find that 
it is a question solely of relation. When we speak, for 
example, of the neolithic age, we merely mean a certain 
stage, of human progress Avhich succeeded tlie palaeo- 
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lithic, and preceded the bronze age, but we have no 
proof of the Icngtli of tlie interval dividing it from the 
one or the other. The historic “ when ? ” implies “ how 
long ago ? ” the prehistoric “ when ? ” merely implies a 
definition before and after certain events, without any 
idea of the measurement of the intervals. 

An attempt to ascertain the absolute date of pre¬ 
historic events must of necessity fail, since it is based 
on the improbable assumption that the physical agents 
have acted uniformly, and that therefore the results may 
be used as a natural chronometer. The present rate of 
the accumulation of debris, as at the Victoria Cave of 
the preceding chapter, or of that of silt in the deltas 
of rivers, such as the Nile, or the Tinifere, may convey 
a rough idea of the high antiquity of prehistoric deposits ; 
but a slisfht change either of the climate, or of the 
rainfall, would invalidate the conclusion. When the 
greater part of Europe lay buried under forest, when 
Palestine supported a large population, and when glaciers 
crowned some of the higher mountains of Africa, such 
as the Atlas, the European and Egyptian climates 
were probably moister than at the present time, and 
the rainfall and the floods greater, and consequently the 
accumulation of sediment quicker than the observed rate 
under the present conditions. And in the same way all 
estimates of the lapse of pa.st time, based upon the 
excavation of a river valley, or the retrocession of a 
waterhxll, such as Niagara, lie open to the same kind of 
objection. It is not at all reasonable to suppose that 
the complex conditions which regulate the present rate 
of erosion, have been the same during the time the work 
has been done, and it therefore follows that the work 
done is a measure of the power employed, and not of 
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the length of time during which it has been in operation. 
We must, therefore, give up the idea of measuring the 
past beyond the memory of man, as represented in 
historical documents, by the historic unit of years. We 
can merely trace a definite sequence of events, separated 
one from another by uncertain intervals. And for that 
series of events which extends from the borders of 
history back to the remote age where the geologist, 
descending the stream of time, meets the archaeologist, 
I have adopted the term prehistoric.' 

The Prehistoric Fauna. 

The prehistoric period is characterized by the arrival 
of the domestic animals in Europe, under the care of 
man. The dog, swine, horse, horned-sheep, goat. Bos 
loiKjifrons, and the larger ox descended from an ancestor, 
according to Profe.ssor Rutimeyer, of the type of the 
great Urus, make their appearance togetlier, in as.sociatioii 
with the remains of man, in the neolithic stage of 
civilization." Subsequently they spread over the whole 
of our continent, for the most part under the care of 
man. The Bos longifrons, however, and possibly also 
the Urus, reverted to feral conditions, just as the horses 
and oxen, in the Americas and Australia, have done at 
tlie present time, and their remains are therefore fre¬ 
quently found in association with animals undoubtedl}' 
wild. The domestic horse, the variety of hog descended 
from tlie wild boar, and the domestic cattle derived from 
the Urus, may possibly have passed under the yoke of man, 

' “ Pleistocene Mammalia.” Palreont. Soc. 18GG. Introd. Internat. 
Congress of Prehistoric Archmology, Paris, and Norwich volumes. 

’ These questions are treated in detail in my Preliminary Treatise, 
“Brit. PleUt. .Mammalia." Palicont. Soc. 1S74. 
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ill Europe, since their wiki stocks w'cre to be foinul in 
that area, both in the prehistoric and pleistocene times. 
This, however, cannot be affirmed of the swine descended 
from the southern variety of Sus Inclica, or of the Celtic 
shorthorn, of the sheej), or goat, since their wild ancestors 
Avere not indigenous in Europe. These animals must 
have been domesticated in .some area outside Europe; 
and since central Asia is the region where the wild stocks 
still exist, from which all the domestic animals arc 
descended, it is reasonalile to suppose that they were 
domesticated in that region, and thence introduced, liy a 
race of shepherds and herdsmen, into our Cjuarter of 
the Avorld. 

This conclusion is considerably strengthened by the 
evidence which Professor Heer has advanced, as to the 
vegetables used by the dwellers on piles in the Swiss 
lakes, among which some, such as the two kinds of 
millet, the six-rowed barley (hordeum hexastichon), the 
Egyptian wheat (triticum turgidum), and a weed (Silene 
cretica), accidentally brought along with them, are 
distinctively of southern derivation. 

The most important wild animals living in tins 
country during the prehistoric period are the urus, the 
gigantic skulls of which occur in the peat bogs of 
England and Scotland, the Irish elk, the moose {Cervus 
(dees), and the reindeer. The two last are far more 
abundant in the north than in the south of Britain ; their 
remains have been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
London, those of both animals at Walthamstow, and 
those of the latter at Crossness in Kent, on the banks 
of the Thames. The remains of the bison have not been 
recorded from any prehistoric deposit in this country. - 

The Irish elk is the only animal which has become 
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extinct; while tlic moose, or true elk, is the only wild 
species which has not been proved to have been living 
in the preceding age. The stag was very abundant. 

The prehistoric fauna is distinguished from that of the 
pleistocene not merely by the appearance of the animals 
above mentioned, which were hitherto unknown, but by 
the absence of many species which were living during 
the latter period. The cave bear, woolly rhinoceros, and 
mammoth, for example, became extinct, the musk-sheep 
and lemming were banished from a temperate latitude to 
t:dce refuge in the regions of the north, while the .spotted 
liyrnna, the hippopotamus, and Felis caffer, retired to the 
warm regions of Africa, where they are still liviiig. 

The Archceological Classification. 

The prehistoric period has been classified by the 
archocologists according to the stages of human progi’ess 
which it presents. At the frontier of history, in each 
country, we find that the dwellers were acquainted with 
the use of iron, and had found it to be the most con¬ 
venient material for the manufacture of cutting weapons 
and implement.s. Jlefore this the voice of tradition 
points out that bronze was the only material u.sed for 
these purpose.s, and stone before bronze. These three 
stages of human culture, or the ages of iron, bronze, and 
stone, have been fully verified Ijy investigations which 
have been made in various parts of Euro[)e, into the 
[wehistoric habitations and burial-jilaces of man. 

This classification by no means implies an exact 
chronology, or that any one of these age.s, with the 
exception perhaps of the first, covered the whole of 
Europe at the .same i)oint of time, but that the order in 
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wliicli they followed each other is the same in each 
country which has been explored. There is good reason 
for the belief, that at the time the Egyptian and Assyrian 
empires were in the height of their glory, Northei-n 
Europe was inhabited by rude polished-stone-using races. 
And it is a well-ascertained fact, that while the inhabitants 
of Britain and Scandinavia were in their bronze age, the 
Etruscans and Phoenicians were in their full power in 
the south. It is obvious again, that, even in the same 
country, the poorer classes must have been long content 
to use the ruder and more common materials for their 
daily needs, while the richer and more powerful used the 
rarer and more costly. These three ages must therefore 
necessarily overlap. “ Like the three principal colours 
of the rainbow,” writes Mr. Evans,* “ these three stages 
of civilization overlap, intermingle, and shade off the one 
into the other ; and yet their succession, as far as Western 
Europe is concerned, appears to be equally well defined 
with that of the prismatic colours, though the proportions 
of the spectrum may vary in different countries.” They 
cannot reasonably be viewed as hard and fast lines of 
division, mapping off successive quantities of time. 

The age of stone is subdivided by Sir John Lubbock 
into the neolithic periods, or that in which polished stone 
was the only material used for cutting, and the paleo¬ 
lithic, in which mankind had not learnt to grind and 
polish his implements. The latter belongs to the pleisto¬ 
cene, or quaternary period, since the paleolithic imple¬ 
ments are found in association with the remains of the 
animals characteristic of that age. 

The prehistoric caves, therefore, may be divided into 
three classes if the archeological method of analysis be 
* “ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” p. 2. 
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employed; 1, into those containing evidence of the use 
of iron; 2, those containing jiroof of the knowledge of 
bronze; 3, and lastly, those in which traces of polished 
stone weapons have been discovered unassociated with 
metals. 15y the animal remains which they contain 
they may be distinguished from those of the pleistocene 
ag{;, both by the absence, as well as the presence of 
certain species which have been enumerated. 

From the archteological point of view, two out of the 

four ages are still represented. Stone is, at the present 

time, the onlv material used in the more remote regions 
' •/ *0 

of Australia, althougli it is fast being replaced by iron, 
which has superseded bronze, and is spreading rapidly 
over the whole earth. The group of histoi-ic caves 
described in the preceding chapter may’ be said to belong 
to the iron age, that is to say% to that later portion of it 
in which the events are recorded in history. 

The traces of the occupation of caves by man in the 
iron and bronze ages arc so extremely scarce, that it is 
certain that they were but rarely- used as habitations. 
]\Ian had .sufficiently’’ advanced in civilization in those 
times to construct artificial dwellings and tombs for 
himself, instead of using the natural shelters which 
were so very generally occupied in Europe by his 
ruder neolithic predecessors. 

CatJe of the Iron Age. 

In the cour.se of the systematic exploration of caves 
in the Mendip Hills, carried on by- JMessrs. Ay-shford 
Sanford, Parker, and my-self, a cave was examined in 
Barrington Combe, near Wrington, in Somerset, which 
may- be referred to the iron age, and Avhich we named 
Whitcombe’s Hole. It opened upon the side of that 
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magnificent combe, at a liciglit of about 135 feet from 
the bottom and fifteen fiom the top, and ran horizontally 
inwards, the floor being formed of an accumulation of 
earth mingled with charcoal, and containing numerous 
broken bones and teeth. The latter belonged to the wolf, 
fox, badger, rabbit, hare, stag, goat, and Celtic shorthorn. 
In the lower portion were the fiugments of a rude, un- 
ornamented urn of a coarse black ware, with the rim 
turned at right angles, along with a bent piece of 
iron, which bears a strong resemblance to those found 
strengthening the corners of wooden coffins in the Gallo- 
Roman graves on the banks of the Somme. The 
fractures of the bones, with one exception, were caused 
by the hand of man, and not by the teeth of the carni¬ 
vora. The position renders the cave eminently fitted for 
concealment, for while commanding an extensive view 
down the Combe, it is invisible both from above and 
Kdow, and o})ening on the face of an almost vertical 
cliff, it is easily defended. If the urn be sepulchral, the 
interment must be of a later date tlian the occupation, 
because it is made in the debris which resulted from the 
latter.' 


Caves of the Bronze Aye in Britain. 

The cave of Heathery Jkirn,^ near Stardiope, in ear- 
dale, CO. Durham, is the only one in this country that 
has furnished a large series of articles of the bronze 
age. It is described by Mr. Elliott as running into the 

* Somerset Arclaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. 18G4. “ On tlie Caverns of 
Barrington Combe.” 

* Elliott, “Geologist,” 18C2, 34, ditto p. 107. Huxley, ditto, 

p. 205. Carter Blake, ditto, p. 312. JIackie, “Proceed. Soc. Antifj.” 
2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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precipitous side of a ravine, at a height of about 10 to 
12 feet above the level of the Stanhope Burn, and as 
being partially traversed by Avater. Since its discovery in 
1861, it has been altogether destroyed by the removal 
of the stone to be used as a flax in smelting the ore of 
the Weardale Iron Company, and an admirable section 
of its contents Avas therefore visible from time to time. 
A stratum of sand at the bottom, two feet nine inches 
thick, deposited by the stream, and containing angular 
masses of limestone that had dropped from the roof, Avas 
covered by a sheet of stalagmite three inches in thickness. 
On this rested a mass of bones and implements imbedded 
in silt or sand, and sealed over by a thickness of stalag¬ 
mite of from two to eight inches. 



Vio. 32*—Hroiizc Kiiil'e, Heuthtn'y Bum ^natuvcii size)* 


On removing the upper of tliese tAvo stalagmitic floors 
a perfect human skull Avas discovered, along with broken 
bones of animals, charcoal, limpet shells, bone pins, an 
instniment of bone like a paper-knife, coarse pottery 
with fragnieiits of chert imbedded in its mass, a portion 
of a jet armlet, as aa'cII as sev^eral boars’ tusks. The same 
stratum at another place furnished a singular bronze 
knife AA'ith a socket for the handle (Fig. 32),’ bronze pins, 
celts, an armlet of tAvisted Avire (Fig. 33), along AA’ith 
shells of limpet, mussel, and oyster, and charcoal, and at 
a third, on the other side of the A^ atercourse, a bronz(i 

^ This woodcut, as well as Figs. 33 and 35, liave hocri kindly lent 
By the Council of the Society of AnUtjuanes. 
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spear-liead. Subsequoiitly, many articles were added to 
the above list, seven pins, three rings, two split-rings, 
a. “ razor,” disk, three socketed celts, one chisel, two 
gonges, and four spear-heads of bronze, and a fine 
bracelet, and two ornainents of the horse-shoe, or split¬ 
ring type, made of thin phites of gold. One of the 
spear-heads, in the collection of the Rev. Canon Green- 
well, is represented in Fig. 34. There were also waste 
pieces of bronze, and the half of a bronze mould for 
casting celts. Fig 35, in which one of the associated 
cells had actually been cast, since it is of the same pattern. 
These articles were probably concealed in the cavern by 
workers in bronze, who were prevented, by some unfore¬ 
seen accident, from obtaining them again. The charcoal 
and the broken bones of the Bos loixjifrons, badger, and 
dog, imply that the cave had been used as a habitation ; 
and possibly the two human skulls, which have been 
described by Professor llu.xley and Mr. Carter Plake, may 
have belonged to the possessors of the hoard of bronze 
and gold. Both wei’e discovered in the same stratum 
and below the fioor of stalagmite. 

The more perfect of the two skulls is considered by 
Professor Huxley to belong to the same long-headed 
race of men as that found at .Muskham, in the valley of 
the Trent,—to a form which he terms the River-bed type, 
and that cannot be separated from those obtained from 
the long tumuli of the South of England, and con¬ 
sidered by Dr. Thurnam to belong to a Neolithic Basijue, 
or Iberian population. 

Articles distinctly of the bronze age have been already 
noticed as having been met with in the caves of Kirk- 
liead, in Cartmell, and in Thor’s Cave, in Stafl'ordshire. 
From the latter the bracelet of thin bronze. Fig. 31, was 
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obtained by ]Mr. Carrington^ of Wetton. The rarity of 
bronze implements in caves in Britain and the Continerrt 
is probably, to a large extent, due to the value of the 
material, and to the fact that it could be re-mcltcd. Tf 
a bronze article happened to be broken, the pieces 
would naturally be kept for future use, and not thrown 
away, as in the ease of a fractured stone implement. 
The former, therefore, are rare, the latter comparatively 
abundant. 

The cave called the Cat-Hole, in Gower (Glamorgan), 
explored by Colonel Wood in 1864, contained several 
human skeletons, flint flakes, fragments of red pottery 
marked with a string, cut bones, a stone muller, and 
a bronze socketed celt. The last is of the same pattern 
as some of those in the collection of the Rev. Canon 
Green well, from Heathery Burn, and cast in 

a mould similar in size and ornameutatidii to that 
figured in woodcut 35. 

The Caves of Cesareda prohahly ocoupied hy Cannibals- 

The contents of three caves^ in the Iljcrian peninsida, 
referable to the dawn of the , bronze age, render it very 
probable that the use of human flesh was not unknown 
in those times. 

In 1867 Senlior J. L. Delgado described his researches 
in the caverns of Cesareda., in tlie valley of the Tagus, 
in the Casa da Maura, Lapa Furada, and Cova da Maura. 

’ Conimissao Geologiea de Portugal. Estudos Geoligicos. Da 
Existencia do homeii no nosso solo ein Tempos nmi remotos provada 
pelo estudos des cavernas, Primeiro opusciilo* INoticea acerca das 
Griitaa da C^tsareda, Por J. R N. Delgado com a versao em Franeez 
por M. Dalliiinty, 
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Tlie first of these contaioed two distinct strata. The 
lower, consisting of sand mixed with fragments of rock, 
rested on the stalagmite, and* contained fragments of 
charcoal, one implement of bone, and many of flint, a 
scraper, a flake, and an arrow-head. The broken bones 
and teeth belonged to the following animals :—The lynx, 
fox, brown-bear, dog and wolf, a species of deer, the 
■w'ater-vole, and the rabbit. None of the remains of the 
carnivora had been subjected to the action of fire, or 
had been used for food. A huraan skull with lower jaw 
was dug out of the deepest part, l:)Ut, since the matrix 
had been disturbed, it had probably been interred after 
the aecnmulation of the deposit. 

It is recognized by Professor Busk' as belonging to 
the same long type as tlie skulls of the caves of Gib¬ 
raltar and the Basque graveyard, measuring in lengtli 
O'7 inches, in breadth O'S, in height 5'5, and therefore 
jiosscssing cephalic and latitudinal indices of "785 and 
■ 820 ." 

The upper stratum, a sandy loam, contained a large 
quantity of stones, and numerous articles fabricated by 
]nan : polislied-stone axes, flakes, and other in .strum cuts 
of flint, hone, and antler, fragments of coarse black 
pottery, witli bits of calcareous spar imbedded in its 
substance, and two plates of schist ormnnented witli a 
rude design, which may have been used as amulets, 
l^h'agments of ciiarcoal were scattered tlu’oimliout tlie 
matrix, and adhered to some of the pottery and to the 
burnt pebbles. Tlie most aliundant remains were those 
of man. They were to be counted by tlionsands, and 
were so fragmentary and scattered that it was impossililc 

^ Etlnial. Jouni, 7, p. 43. 

- For definition of tcrmF, see p. 190. 
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to put together one perfect skeleton. The teeth, belong¬ 
ing for the most part to children or fully-grown adults, 
were partieulaidy abundant. The long bones had lost, 
very generally, their articuhir ends, had been fractured 
longitudinally, and some of them had been cut and 
scraped. It is therefore probable that this accumulation 
was formed by a tribe of cannibals: the e\'idcnce that 
Imman flesh fonned their principal food being precisely 
of the same nature as that by wliich the Hint-folk of the 
Perigord are proved to have subsisted on the flesh of 
the reindeer. Professor Busk,^ however, is inclined to 
believe the facts in support of cannibalism insufficient. 
The associated animals consisted of the bat, dormouse, 
rabbit, horse, a small ox, allied to Bos longifrons, sheep 
or goat, wild cat, wolf, fox, and dog. The contents 
of the other two caves were precisely of the same 
nature, and had been accumulated under the same 
conditions. 

A bronze arrow-head, discovered in the upper stratum, 
and the ornamentation of the stone amulet, consisting of 
alternate triangles and zigzag ladders, as remarked Ijy 
Jlr. John Evans, indicate that the upper deposit belongs 
to the age of bronze, and pro!>ably to an early stage, 
when stone was being superseded by bronze, since many 
stone celts were found in the same spot. 

The anciejjt burial-places of Ultz, iir ^Yestpbalia, 
furni-sh a second case of the practice of cannibalism, 
according to if, Bcbaafi'hausen of Bonn. They are 
probably of the age of Ijronze. 

^ International Co tigress of Prehistoric Archaeology, Xorwicli 
Voltiniej p. 84, 

International CongresSj Paris Yoliime, p, 159. 
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The Cave of Reggio, in Modena. 

The liutnati remains in a cave in the province of 
Reggio/ on the northern flank of the Apennines, brought 
before the Prehistoric Congress at Bologna by M. I’Abbe 
Cliierici, and considered by him to be proofs of canni¬ 
balism, are probably merely the result of interment in a 
refuse-heap that had previously been accumulated. They 
were associated with Ijroiize pins, rivets, polished-stone 
axes, and various implements of bone, fragments of 
pottery and of charcoal, bones of pig, sheep, and dog, 
and belong therefore to the period of transition from the 
neolithic to the bronze age. 

The caves have contributed but very little to our 
knowledge of the bronze-folk in any part of Europe. 
Examples, such as those given above, are scattered through 
Ih’ance and Spain, ljut they are not sufficiently important 
to require notice. We could not expect that men, in 
the high state of civilization implied by the beautiful 
jewellery and ornaments which are distinctive of the 
l)ronzc-folk, would have chosen the wild, half-savage life 
wliich is involved in cave-habitation. 


' PreMrftoric Congress, Brussels Volume, 1872, p. 
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CHAPTER V. 

] CAVES OF THE ]^E0LITH1C’ AGE. 

Xcolithic Caves in Great Britain,—Tlie Hefuse-lieap at Pertlii- 
Chwaren.—The Sepulchral Caves.—The Neolithic Caves in the 
neighbourhood of Cefn, St Asaph.—The Chambered Tomb near 
Cefn.—Interments in Tomb and Caves of the same age.— 
Contents of Tomb and Caves,—iJescription of Human Eemains 
by Professor Busk—From Cave Xo. 1 at Perthi-Chwaren—from 
Cairn at Cefn—from Cave at Cefn.—General Conclusions as to 
Human Eemains, 

It is evident, from the scanty remains found in caves, 
that they were not the normal habitations of men in the 
Bronze or Iron stages of culture. We shall, however, 
find that they were used by the neolithic peoples, both 
for shelter and for burial, in nearly every portion of 
Europe which has been explored. 

Neolithic Caves in Great Britain. — Perthi-Chwareu. 

The most remarkable examples of caves, turned to 
both these uses, in Britain, are offered by the group 
clustering round a refuse-lieap at Perthi-Ch-wareu, a 
farm high up in the Welsh hills, about ten miles to the 
east of Corwen, and a mile to the west of the little 
vilhme of lilandofirla, in Dcnliia'hsliiro. 
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The Refuse-heap. 

The first intimation of any prehistoric remains in that 
locality was aftorclcd by a small box of bones forwarded 
to me by ilr, Darwin, in 18G9 ; and this I was able to 
folloAv up, through the kind assistance of Mrs. Lloyd, 
the owner of the pnoperty on which they were found, 
from time to time, during 1809-70-71-2. The moun¬ 
tain limestone, which there forms hill and valley, consists 
of thick masses of hard rock, separated by soft beds of 
shale, and contains large quantities of jjrorZwcti, crinoids 
and corals. The strata dip to the south, at an angle 
of about 1 in 25, and form two parallel ridges, with 
abrupt faces to tlie north, and separated from each 
other by a narrow valley, passing east and west along 
the strike. The remains sent by ilr, Darwin were 
obtained from a space between two strata near the top 
of the northern ridge, whence the interveninff softer 
material had been carried away by water. Its maximum 
height was 0 inclieSj and its width 20 feet or more; 
and it extended in a direction parallel to the bed of 
the rocks. The boiieSj which had cyidcntly been washed 
in by the rain, and not carried in by any carnivora, 
belong to the following species :— 


Gimu fitmilinvu — The Dog. 

Canu vulpe ^—The Fox. 

Mdes taxm — The Badger. 

Sus scro/y/—Xlie Pig. 

Gervii& mfyi^eolu^ —The Eoe- 
deer. 

Cermis efapkvs —Tlie Red-deer. 
Capj^a hirem —The Goat. 


Bos lovtjifrojis —The Celtic Short¬ 
horn. 

Effum cahidhts—The Tlorse. 

..'1 nmxda a }Rph ih 'vm~T ii e Wate r- 
rah 

Lepm timid m —The Hare. 

Lepits cmtituhLH —The Rahbit. 

The Eagle. 
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Nearly all the bones were broken, and belonged to 
young animals. Those of the Celtic short-horn, of the 
sheep or goat, and of the young pig, were very abundant; 
while those of the roe and stag, hai’e and horse, were 
comparatively rare. The remains of the domestic dog 
were rather abundant, and the percentage of young 
puppies implies also that they, like the other animals, 
had been used for food. Possibly the hare may also 
have been eaten, but its remains were scarce, and be¬ 
longed to adults. Some of the bones had ijeen gnawed 
by dogs. The only reasonable cause that can be assigned 
for the accumulation of the remains of these animals is, 
that the locality was inhabited by men of pastoral habits, 
but yet to a certain extent dependent on the chase, and 
that the relics of their food were thrown out to form a re¬ 
fuse-heap. The latter had altogether disappear*ed from 
the surface of the ground, from the action of tlic rain and 
other atmospheric causes, while those portions of it wliich 
chanced to be w'ashcdinto the narrow interspace between 
the strata were preserved, to mark the spot which it 
once occupied. 

There was nothing in the deposit tliat fixes the date 
of its accumulation. It may have been of the stone, 
bronze, or iron age ; but from the presence of the goat, 
short-horned ox, and dog, it certainly does not date so far 
back as the epoch of the reindeer, mammoth, rliinoccros, 
and cave-hyaena. The presence of the Celtic short-horn 
throws no light upon the antiquity, because for centuries 
after it had ceased to be the domestic breed in England 
it remained in Wales, and still lives in the small black 
Welsh cattle, that are lineal descendants of those 
which furnished beef to the Roman provincials in 
Bi'itain. 
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The Sepulchral' Caves. 

While the refuse-heap was being explored, I chose a 
small depression (Fig. 3G a) in the precipitoixs side of the 
southern ridse, that formed a kind of rock shelter over- 
looking the valley, and that seemed to be a likely place 
for the abode of man, or of wild animals. On setting 
the men to work, in a few minutes we began to discover 
the remains of dog, marten-cat, fox, badger, goat, Celtic 
short-horn, roe-deer and stag, horse, and large bird.s. 



Fig. 36.—Section of Cave at rcilhi-Cliwarcu. Scale 12 feet to 1 inch. 


]\Iixcd with these, as we proceeded, we began to find 
human bones, between and underneath large masses of 
rock, that Avere completely covered up Avith red silt and 
sand. As these were cleared aAvay, Ave gradually realized 
that Ave were on the threshold of a sepulchral cave. In 
tlic small space then excaA^ated, human remains, belong¬ 
ing to no feAver than five individuals, Avere found. Sub- 
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seqxiently the work was carried on by Mrs. Lloyd, under 
the careful supervision of her agent Mr. Reid. The rock- 
shelter narrowed into a “ tunnel cave,” that penetrated 
the rocks in a line parallel to the bedding, and, roughly 
speaking, at right angles to the valley, having a width 
varying from 3 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 6 inches, and a 
height from 3 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. 

The entrance was completely blocked up with red 
earth and loose stones, the latter, apparently, having 
been placed there by de.sign (Figs. 36, 37). The inside 
of the cave was filled with red earth and sand to within 
about a foot of the roof. 'I’he remains were found, for 
the most part, on or near the top ; but in some cases 
they were deep down. One human skull, for example, 
was found six inches only above the rocky floor. The 
human bones were associated ■with those of the animals 
of which a list has been given, and occurred in little 
confused heaps. One human femur was in a perpen¬ 
dicular position. The account of the continuation of 
the digging is given almost in the words of Mrs. Lloyd. 
On the second day, after an hour’s work, a human skull 
was found near the roof of the cave, resting on a femur; 
tlien eleven feet explored brought to light a large 
quantity of human bones, including nine femurs. The 
third and fourth days were devoted to clearing out the 
cave (Fig. 36-7 b) up to this point, and to excavating 
about four feet further in, or fifteen from the entrance. 
During the work two teeth of a horse were found, resting 
on the floor near the entrance, and nine more about ten 
feet witliiii the cave; also a boar’s tusk of remarkable 
size, and close by a mussel and cockle-shell, and vah^e of 
Mj/a truncata, along with a quantity of human and 
other Ijone.s; including five .skulls, more or le-ss perfect. 
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and many fragments. All these skulls were found 
between the tenth and fifteenth feet from the entrance. 
During the fifth and sixth days, the work was superin¬ 
tended by Mr. Reid, who entirely cleared the cave for 
about thirteen feet further; the first eight feet yielded a 
small quantity of human and other bones, including the 

N 


Fif;. 37.—Plan of Cave at Pc-rtlii-Chwami. 


perfect skull of a marten-cat and the incisor of a wild 
boar. The only implement found in the cave, a broken 
Hint flake, occurred here, and a nearly perfect human 
skull, lying face downwards, with the pelvis adhering to 
one side. The last five feet furnished only two bones, 
both of the short-horned ox. The end of the cave was 
composed of unproductive grey clay. (Figs. 3G-7 c.) 
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Small fragments of cliarcoal occurred tliroiigliout the 
cave, and a great many rounded pebbles from the boulder 
clay of tlie neighbourhood. 

The human remains belong for the most part to very 
young or adolescent individualsj from the small infant 
to youths of twenty-one. Some, however, belong to 
men in the prime of life. All the teeth that had been 
used were ground perfectly flat. The skulls belong to 
that type which Professor Huxley terms the “ river-bed 
skull." Some of the tibim present the peculiar flattening 
parallel to the median line, which Professor Busk denotes 
by the term platyenemic, and some of the femora were 
traversed by a largely developed and prominent Unea 
ospertf.; but these peculiarities were not seen on all the 
femora and tibim, and cannot therefore be considered 
characteristic of race, but most probably of sex. They 
were not presented by any of the younger bones. 

All the human remains had undoubtedly been buried 
in the cave, since the bones were in the main perfect, 
or only broken l>y the large stones which had subse¬ 
quently fallen from the roof. From the juxtaposition 
of one skull to a pelvis, and the vertical position of one 
of the femora, as well as the fact that the bones lay in 
confused heaps, it is clear that the corpsc-s had been 
buried in the contracted posture, as is usually the ease 
in neolithic interments. And since the area was insuffi¬ 
cient for the accommodation of so many bodies at one 
time, it i.s certain that the cave had been used as a 
cemetery at different times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier against the 
inroads of wild beasts. 

These remains are the first in this country which 
present the peculiar cliaractcr of platycnemism, noticed 
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by Professor Busk and Dr. Falconer in liuman remains 
in the caves of Gibraltar, and by Dr. Broca in some of 
those from the dolmens of France, and subsequently in the 
celebrated skeletons found in the cave of Cro-raagnon. I 
have also observed the same peculiar flattening of the 
tibia in the only fragment of human bone obtained by 
]\Ir. Foote, in the Lateritie deposits of the eastern coast 
of' Southern India, along with the stone implements 
figured in the Norwich Volume of the International Con- 
gross of Prehistoric Archseology (1868, p. 224). 

The remains of the animals associated with the human 
bones belong to the same species as those mentioned 
above from the debris of a rofuse-heap, and are in a 
similar broken and split condition. They may have 
been deposited at the same time as the human skeletons, 
but, from the fact that some of them are gnawed by 
dogs, it is most probable that they were accumulated 
while the cave was used as a dwelling. If the bodies 
were placed on an old floor of occupation, and after¬ 
wards disturbed by rabbits and badger.s, the remains 
would be mingled together as they were found to be 
mingled. The contents had evidently been disturbed by 
the burrowing of all these animals. 

Subsequently we discovered and explored no less than 
four other sepulchral caves, within a few hundred yards 
of the refuse-heap, in which the corpses had been buried 
in the same crouching posture. From one on the farm 
of Rhosdigre we obtained a perfect celt of polished 
greenstone which had never been used (Fig. 38), 
together with several flint flakes, and numerous frag¬ 
ments of pottery, rude, black inside, hand-made, and 
containing in their substance small fragments of lime- 
•stone. 
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Similar potsherds arc preserved in the Oxford Museum, 
from the superficial deposits of the caves of Gailenreutli 
and Kuhlock, and I have observed them also among the 
remains from Kent’s Hole. The celt was most pro¬ 
bably, from its unworn condition, buried with the dead, 



Fig. 33,—Grceii-stono Celt, Rhosdigi'e Cave. (Nat. size.) 

and it stamps the neolithic age of the interments of the 
whole group. 

Among the broken bones from this cave were the teeth 
of the brown bear, and the lower jaw of a wolf; and 
the fractured bones of the dog implied that that animal 
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ministered to the appetite, as well as obeyed the com¬ 
mands, of the neolithic inhabitants. I have met with 
similar evidence of the use of dog’s flesh for food among 
the broken bones which Canon Grcenwell obtained from 
the neolithic tumuli of the Yorkshire Wolds. On the 
other hand, the marks of the teeth of dogs, or wolves, 
on some of the human femora, implied that those 
animals made their way into this cave and feasted on 
the corpses. 

The neolithic age of these interments is proved, not 
merely by the presence of the stone axe, or of the flint 
flakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture,' and the 
fact that the skulls arc identical with those obtained 
from chambered tombs in the south of England proved 
to be neolithic by Dr. Thurnam. 

The number of skeletons of all ages, and of both sexes, 
buried in these caves was very considerable ; and they 
had been placed on the old floor of occupation at suc¬ 
cessive times. In that of Rhosdigre the accumulation of 
charcoal, broken bones, and fragments of pottery below 
some of the human skeletons, proved that it had been 
used for a habitation before it was used for a burial- 
place. It is very probable that originally the head of a 
fomily, or a clan, or a tribe, was buried in his own cave¬ 
dwelling, and that it was afterwards used as a cemetery 
for his blood relations and followers. 

^ Burial in the contracted posture, which is so characteristic of the 
neolithic age, was probably due, as is suggested by my friend ^Ir. Juhn 
Evans, F.B.S., to the habit of sleeping in that posture and not at full 
length on a bed. The body was not laid out after death, but may 
have been folded together, as in the case of the ancient Peruvian mum¬ 
mies. No regularity, however, in the contracted posture could be 
observed in the many tumuli and caves which I have explored, although 
very generally the corpse had been interred on its side. 
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The Neolithic Cavea in the neiglibourliood of Cefn, near 

St. Asaph. 

The .same class of reiaiains, referable to the neolithic 
ase, have been met with in the caves in the limestone 
cliffs of the beautiful valleys of the Clwyd and. the 
Elwy, near St. Asapli. In the collection of fossil bones 
in the possession of Mrs, Williams Wynn, discovered in 
1833, in a cave at Cefn, by Mr. Edward Lloyd,^ is a 
human skull and lower jaw, along with platycnemic 
limb-bones. They were found mingled with the bones 
of goat, pig, fox, and badger, and cut antlers of the 
red-deer, inside the lower entrance of the cave, in which 
the extinct pleistocene animals were found in the valley 
of the Elwy, Four Hint flakes also were discovered 
along with them. 

The skull in its general features strongly resembles 
those found in the group of eaves at Pertlii-Chwareu, 
and presents a cephalic index® of '770, which comes 
within the limits of the extreme foimis fj’om that locality. 
Professor Busk, however, as will be seen in his account 
of this skull, because of its low* altitudinal index—‘702, 
{IS compared with '710 of the lowest Perthi-Chwareu 
skull—is inclined to view it as of a different type. The 
conditions, on the other hand, under which it was found 
appear to me to be circumstantial evidence that tlie 
interment is of the same relative age as that of Pertlii- 
Chwareu. Both were in caves : in both the remains of 
the same domestic and wild animals were found in the 
same fragmentary condition. Flint flakes also occurred 
in both ; and what is more impoitant, the platycnemic 

’ EJiuburjjh Xew Pbil. ,Soe. {1SS3), 37, p. 40, 

’ Fur the dylinitioii af the ternij see p. lUO* 
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limb-bones in both imply a somewliafc similar mode of 
life in the people to whom tliey belonged. This body of 
evidence, in favour of the interments liaving been made 
by the same race of men who lived some time in Den¬ 
bighshire, seems to me of greater weiglitthan that to the 
contrary afiorded by the difference of "008 in the altitu¬ 
dinal indices of the skulls. After a comparison of the 
carefull}" prepared measurements of the crania ])ublislicd 
in the “Crania Britanmea” with those published else¬ 
where, I cannot resist the conviction, that if similar 
modes of life and of burial in Biitain imply an identity 
of race, cranial variation within the limits of that race i.s 
by no means very small. Absolute purity of blood in an 
island so near the Continent as Britain cannot be looked 
for ; and unity of type resulting from isolation from other 
races, such as that presented by the Australians, i.s not 
likely to be met with. It is therefore very probable that 
some of the -wariations may be accounted for by tlie Idcnd- 
ins of different ethnical elements in one race. I am con- 

O 

seqiieiitly inclined to view the inteuments in thesG two 
caves as having been made by the same people, in spite of 
the small cranial difference niaiiifested^y the C^efii skull 

The cave in Brysgill, a small ravine leading into the 
valley of the Elwy, explored by M\\ fain waring and 
Mrs, Williams Wynn in 1871, fLiniislicd evidence of the 
occupation of man, probably of the neolithic age. From 
a dark layer eoinposed of loam, Idack with fragments of 
charcoal, a flint aiTOw-head^ a eore, a flake, and broken 
bones of the horse, Bos long if runs, goatj and dog, were 
ol)tained, as well as a few liuman bones which liad not 
been lirokcn by design. 

The excavations carried on in the small tnnncl-cavc 
of Plas-tleatoD, by Mi\ Heaton and Professor Hughes, 
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have shown that it was inhabited at two different ages. 
In the upper or prehistoric stratum were broken bones of 
the dog, badger, goat, Bos loiu/ifrons, and stag; while 
in the lower, or pleistocene, were the remains of the 
hyserui, reindeer, cave-bear, and the lower jaw of the 
glutton. 


The Chambered 'Tomb near CeJ'n, St. Asa 2 )h. 

Wliile tlie eaves at Perthi-Chwareu were being ex¬ 
plored, the accidental discovery of human remains in tbe 
cairn of Tyddyn Bleiddyn, near Cefn, St. Asaph, in 1869, 
led to a systematic examination of its contents by ]\lrs. 
Williams Wynn, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
D. R. Thomas, myself, and the Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
wdiieh has resulted in the proof, that the people who 
buried their dead in caves used stone-chambered tombs 
for the same purpose. 

The cairn of loose fragments of lime.stone had been 
removed for road-mending liefore the cap-stones of the 
stone chamber were exposed, and these were broken 
before any scientific, oljservation was made. The Rev. 
D. R. Thomas, however, rescued many of the human 
remains from destruction, and began the exploration 
whiclrjdefined the extent of the chamber a (Fig. 39). 

Subsequently it was resumed in my presence, and the 
chamber a (Fig. .39) fully cleared out. At the point c 
it was partially shut off from the passage b by a slab 
of stone 18 inches high. The passage led from the 
chamber in a northern direction, and was 6 feet long 
by 2 wide. The chamber gradually narrowed towards 
the passage, being 5 feet wide at its broad end, and 9 
feet long. In the passage, as well as in the chamber. 
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there were human bones belonging to individuals who 
had been buried in a crouching posture. Unfortunately, 
as the remains have been scattered, it is impossible to 
ascertain the exact number of the burials. I have, 
however, restored one skull and examined seven frontal 
bones, and other remains, which indicate that there were 
at least twelve persons, varying in age from infancy to 

full prime, buried in this tomb. In 
addition to these, there is a large 
box of bones in the possession of 
the Rev. J). R. Thomas, as well 
as other remains in other hands. 
But although the exact number of 
bodies interred cannot be made 
out, there is.full proof that there 
were too many to have been de¬ 
posited at one time in so small a 
cubic area; and therefore they 
must have been deposited at dif¬ 
ferent times, as in the caves at 
Rerthi-Chwareu. There were no 
remains of either wild or domestic 
animals; and the only foreign 
object was a small slightly chipped 
flint pebble. Fi*om the remarkable 
confoiunation of the nasal bones of 
some of the skulls, it would seem likely that the burial- 
place belonged to one family; but, for a reason {see 
Notes on Human Remains, p. 183) stated by Professor 
Busk, this is by no means a certain inference. 

The plan of the chamber and passage corresponds 
witli that of the long baiTow of West Kennet, figured 
ill the “ Crania Britaunica,” and Avith that of the crom- 



FlU. 39,—Pliui of Chambered 
Tomb at Cefii, 
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lech of Le Creux des Fdcs, Guernsey, described by 
Lieutenant Oliver.^ In the former of these the corpses 
were buried in a contracted posture, along with flint 
scrapers and fragments of rude potteiy. In the latter 
the original contents have disappeared. To speak in 
general terms, the chamber and passage belong to the 
class of tombs which Dr. Thurnam names “ Long Bar- 
rows,” and Professor Nilsson “ Ganggriibcn,” and which 
are found in Scandinavia and France, as well as in 
Britain. And it is worthy of note that the partial 
insulation of the chamber A (Fig. 39) from the passage B 
by a slab (c), which does not reach up to the height 
of the walls, is to be seen in similar tombs both in 
Guernsey and in Brittany. 

A second and larger chamber, composed of cave slabs 
of limestone, was discovered in the same cairn in 1871 
by the Rev. D. R. Thomas, and completely excavated by 
him along with myself and the Rev. H. H. Winwood. 
It was of a rudely triangular form, 10 feet long Ijy 6 
wide, traveled by a partition of slabs, and provided 
Avith a narrow passage 10 feet long by 2 feet 6 in 
Avidth, opening to the north, and fenced off completely 
from the chamber by a slab, as iu the preceding case. 
Both tlie chamber and the passage Avere full of human 
remains of all ages, buried in a contracted posture; 
the number of interments being far too great to have 
allowed the bodies to have been depo.sited at one time. 
From the former I identified the broken jaw of a roe¬ 
buck and remains of goat, a broken flint, and round 
pebbles of quartz, Avhile in the latter there were the teeth 
and bones of the dog and the pig. 

’ Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, vol. ii. New Series, 
No. 1, April 1870, p. 4.'), pi. vii. fig. 3. 
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1 fU tiUHlALH iN roMli CA VKA OF SAME AGE. [vhai>. 


Some' of the tibioe from both the chambers were 
pliitycuemic, bnt that character was only to be recog¬ 
nized in the older bones. The skulls, from the second 
of the two chambers, agree so exactly with those from 
the caves, that it is not necessary to add to the table 
of measurements which Professor Busk has drawn up 
(p. 171). 

Correlation of Chamhered 'Tomh with Interments in the 
Caves of PertJiICh ware It and Cefn. 

Nor are we without evidence that the builders of 
this cairn belonged to the same race as those who buried 
their dead in the caves of Pcrthi-C'iiwareu {iiid of Cefn. 
The crania and the limb-bones are identical, and in both 
the tombs and caves the dead were buried in a con¬ 
tracted posture. 

Why then, it may be iisked, were the remains of ' 
animals so rare in the one and so abundant in the ^ 
other ? In my opinion this difference may be explained 
by the hypothe.sis, invented by Professor Nilsson, of the 
origin of chambered tombs.^ The idea of the “gallery 
graves,” according to that high authority, was derived ^ 
from the subterranean house in which the deceased 
lived, and in which he was buried after his death, after 
tlie fashion of the Eskimos at the present day. The plan.'.*^ 
of the houses, like that of the ancient Lyeian dwelling^ 
described by Sir (Ihaides Fellowes, was preser^’ed in thhrilUl 
tombs, and probably for many ages after houses were no 
longer made in that fashion ; since the principle of con¬ 
servatism and the force of custom are more deeply 

^ Xilsson's “ Stone tiamlated by Sir J. Lubbock. 
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rooted in religious and solemn ceremonial than in the 
changes of every-day life. 

The rarity of the remains of the animals may be 
explained by the fact of these tombs never having been 
used as dwellings, while their abundance in the caves 
may be accounted for by the latter having been inhabited 
by man, and thus the idea of the dead resting in his 
own house would be the cause of burial both in caves 
and chambered tombs. It is not at all strangfe that the 
same race should have used both for sepulture, when we 
consider that a “ gallery grave ” is an artificial cave, and 
that natural caves are few in number. 

This ancient race is proved by the remains to have 
been pastoral, rather than dependent on the chase, their 
priiieiijal food being the domestic goatj: the shoi’t-horn 
{Bos longifi'ons), the horse, and hog. They are also 
proved to have been neolithic, not merely by the dis¬ 
covery of a polished stone axe in one of the eaves, but' 
also by the shape of the “gallery graves,” which Pro¬ 
fessor Nilsson and Dr. Thurnani agi’ee in referring to 
that stage of culture. 


Table of Contents of Cares and Chambered Tomb. 

The contents of the caves and the stone chambers 
may be gathered from the Table which we give on 
the next page. 

The broken bones of the hare prove that there was no 
prejudice against its flc.sh, as was tlie case among the 
neolithic dwellem in the Swiss Pfahlbauten. We shall 
see in the next chapter that the animal was also eaten 
by the dwellers in the neolithic caves both of France 
and Belgium, 
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List of Ohjeets in Neolithic Caves and Cairn in North Wales. 


Animals. 
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Cants famiUaris —Dog .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Sus scrofa —Pig. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Eijuus cabal Ins —Hor.se .... 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Eos lonffifrons —Celtie Sliort-lioni . 

' X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Capra hircas —Goat. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

WILD. 




1 





Canis lupus —Wolf. 




1 X 





Cants rnlpcs —Fox. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Mdes taw us —Badger. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Vrsus arefos —Bear. 




X 





Sus scrofa —Wild Boar .... 


X 







Cervus claphus —Stag. 

X 

X 


X 





Cervtcs capreohis —Boe .... 

X 

X 






X 

IBibbit. . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




Lepus timlaus —Hare. 

X 

X 


X 

X 




Polished Celt.s. 




X 

1 




Flint Flakes or Chips .... 


X 

1 

X 



X 

X 

Pottery. 




X 

X 

X 

X 


Iluinan Skeletons. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Platycncmic bones. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Description of the Human Remains hy Professor Bush 

For the following account of the human remains, re¬ 
printed from the “Journal of the Ethnological Society,” 
January 1871, 1 am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Busk, to Avhom examples of all the 
forms were forwarded :— 

Notes on the Unman Remains, By Professor Busk, F.R.S. 

§ 1. Introduction. 

TJie remains discovered in the sepulchral cave at Perthi-Chwareu, 
according to a list furnished hy Mr. Boyd Dawkins, are as under; hut 
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I believe this catalogue does not include all that ^vere found in the 
locality.^ 

1. Eleven more or less perfect skullsj some, boweverj represented 
by mere fragments. 

Twelve mandibles. 

3. Seven arm-bones or A four right and three left. 

4, Six ulnm. 

5, Ihventy-two thigh-bones, including live pairs, five odd ones of 
the right side, and geven of the left ; and amongst them are three of 
very young children. 

6. Seventeen tibue or leg-bones, nine of the right and eight of the 
left side, and ajjparently none of them in pairs ; so that there must 
probably liave been a good many moi’e. 

7. Eight 

8, Isine calc<mea^ or heel-bones. 

The number of individuals, therefore, whose relics were deposited 
in this cavern could not have been less than sixteen, and may have 
been many more. They appear to have been of all ages and of 
both sexes. 

Of the other bones of the skeleton, of which there must have been 
abundance, I liave received no information, 

111 the Cefn Cave there were discovered ;— 

1. One mandible. 

2 . One kumerm. 

3. Two 

4. A pair of thigh liones. 

5. A pair of leg-bones. 

and in tlie tumulus 1, Portions of seven skulJs. 

2. Two right kmneri 

3. A pair of nhire. 

4. A right 

From St. Asaph the only bone that has come under my observatiou 
is a single cah'firia. 


§ 2 . DRscturnoN op the Bones from the Cavern at 
Pe RTHI-Clf w areu . 

(a.) Omeral Conditmn.^ln general condition, as regards colour and 
texture, these bones present some, but no very striking, differences; 

^ Tltcse are mcrulv samples of the large mujibcr of human skulls and bones 
which were discovered. 
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on the whole they are much alihCj though it might he supposed that 
some liave lain longer in the ground than the others* Ojie or 
Uvo among them (but these are apparently the younger hones) are 
fragile; the majorityj however, are as hnu as common elmrcliyard 
hones, and some liave quite the natural degree of hardness* They are 
of a lightish yellow colour, do not adhere to the tongue, and afford 
scarcely any earthy smell when hreatlied upon or moistened : only 
one among them presents any staining from oxide of manganese ; and 
this exists in diffuse hlotches, and is not at all of the dendritic form. 
Many are partially covered with a very thin film of crystalline 
carbonate of lime. 


41, 42 —Skull from SepulohiEil Caw at Pcrthi’Chwarcu. 


(b.) Tke Sk(dL%~Ot these only three of the more perfect have come 
under my observation* Tlmse alone will form the subject of what I 
have to remark on tliis portion of the skeleton. But in the subjoined 
lahle L (p. 171) I have given, together with the dimensions of these 
three, those of five otljera which have been furnished to me by 
Mr, JJawkins. 

In the specimen No. 1 (Bigs 40, 41, 42) the entire facial part is 
wanting, together with the vdiole of tlie base and a great part of one 
side of the calvaria. The skull is of an oval form, symmetrical, with 
a rather prominent occiput. The region of the vertex is slightly and 
evenly arched; and the forehead, though not high, is vertical, and 
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slightly compressed on the sides. The sutures are all open and finely 
serrated. The frontal sinuses are distinct though small. The supra¬ 
orbital ridge is thin, but rather prominent towards the external angular 
procesSr Tlie mastoid processes are very large, and the digastric 
roraarkably deep. The occipital spine is reiy prominent, as are 
the lateral ridges. The temporal ridges, abo, and, in short, all the 
muscular impressions, are very strongly marked. 

The skull is evidently that of a pow^erful, muscular man, in the 
prime of life, an.I apparently of robust^ hut not coarse hiiikl^ 



Tics, 43, 44^ 45.—Skull fioin Sepulchral Caveat rorthl-ClivvaiTn. 


Skull No. 2 (Figs. 43, 44, 45) is that of an adult male, presenting 
as nearly as possible the same dimensionsj form, and other charactei’s 
as that above described, except tliat the bone is somewhat tbicker and 
heavier. The muscular ridges and impressions are even more strongly 

^ Amongst thoi Kciss ciania described hy Prof. Huxley, this most closely 
resembles bis No. 5 ; but it is of the same type as No. 3 and No. 7, and not very 
far from that of the Towyn-y-capcl cranium, through which the transition to 
the Mewsladc form {‘^Nat. Hist. Rev/' voL i p, 174, ph v.) is very easy. 
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TtPE AKNULAIRE. 

developed than in the former^ and especially the temporal ridges 
immediately above tlie external angular processes. Tlie left fnaxilla 
remains loosely attachedj containing the two bicuspid teeth, which are 
of small size, and worn c^uite flat, and to such an extent as to render 
it probable that the man was somewhat advanced in years, although 
none of the sutures are closed. The face is strictly oi thognathous, and 
the skull dolichocephalic and aphanozygous.^ 

8kull Tio. 3 is the entire calmria of a very young individual. The 
two milk-molars remain on either side j and behind them the flrst 
true molar is fully out, hut not in the least worn. 11 je incisors and 
canines have fallen out. The former, from the size of the ulveol% 
were of the permanent set, hut not the latter. The age of the 
individual, therefore, may be estimated as about seven or eight. 

The only point worthy of notice in tliis calvaria is the existence of 
a well-marked depression across the middle of tlie occipital bone, 
which appears exactly as if it had been caused by the constriction of 
a bandage. The depression barely extends beyond the laoihdoidal 
suture into the parietals. It requires, perhaps, some imagination to 
perceive the slight traces of a corresponding depression in the fore¬ 
part of the skull; hut I think a faint depression may be there per¬ 
ceived on careful inspection. The effect of the occipital constriction, 
if it be such, reminds one of some of tlie deformed Prencli skulls 
described by M. Foville ^ and by M. Cosse.^ In all other respects the 
skull is w^cll formed and symmetrical. It is strictly orthognathons, 
and of a broad oval shape. 

If deformed artificially, it would come under the bead of tute 
annulaire of M. Gosse; and Dr. Foville shows that this kind of 
deformation arises from the popular custom of applying a kind of 
bandage round tlie head of the new-born infant, which, passing over 
the anterior fontanelle, descends obliquely, and is crossed belrind the 
occiput and brought back and tied in front. This band, or serre* 
tote,” he states, is worn during the first year, and for a longer period 
by female children than by males. Dr. Lunier gives pretty nearly the 
same account, adding, however, further particulars."* It may be 
I’emarked, also, that the Berbers, wdio formed great part of the ISIoorish 

^ The forms most closely resembling this skull amongst those from Kriss are 
Nos. S and 7, 

^ Deformation du erSne resultant do la indthode la pins gene rale de couviir hi 
tote des enfaiis. Paris, 1834. 

^ lilssai sui‘ Ics deformations artificicllcs du eraue, par L. A. Gosse, dc Geiifeve. 
Paris, 18.^5. 

^ Kecherclies sur queh pies deformations du crane observers dans le Depane* 
roeiit des Deux-Sevres Medko-psychologiquc''). Paris, 1S52. 
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forces that invaded Europe in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, 
used to elongate the skull posteriorly and flatten the forehead. 

(c.) 77ii)/h‘ho?if's .—I have had an opportunity of examining only a 
single perfect specimen of the thigh-bones. This is an entire bone, 
18*2 inches long, with a least circumference of 3'5. Its perimetral 
index ^ consequently is T92, which is about the normal standard. The 
lined dspera, at the middle of the bone more especially, is very 
prominent, so that the bone may be termed, in some degree, carinated 
(Fig. 46). The shaft is straight; and the chief peculiarities, besides 
the ])rominent Ihiea aspera, which it presents, are (1) an unusual 
compression in the antero posterior direction in the upper part, for the 
extent of about three inches below the trochanter minor. At about 
two inches below that process, or at a point corresponding with the 
lower part of the insertion of the pectinens muscle, the shaft measures 
*1) xl*4o, whilst in three other ordinary/ewora 
with which I have com])arcd it, the hone at 
the corresponding part measures *9 x 1*20, 
•9x1*10, *9x1*15, showing that the Perthi- 
Chwareu/Vw/«7* is unusually expanded laterally 
in the upper part of the shaft. The conse¬ 
quence is to give the bone at that part a pecu¬ 
liar aspect, which is especially seen in an acute 
internal angle, and one rather less ac.ute exter¬ 
nally, instead of the usually rounded internal 
and external borders. (2) The distal ex¬ 
tremity appears to be rather disproportion¬ 
ately large as compared with a recent well-formed bone of the same 
length, the condyles measuring 2*5 X 3*3 instead of 2*4 X 3*05; and 
the lower part of the shaft is also somewliat expanded. But the 
chief peculiarity, as above remarked, is the compression of the shaft 
in the upper part. Besides the linea aaperoy all the muscular impres¬ 
sions are strongly marked, and especially those for the insertion of 
the glutens maxlmus and the t?vchanter nihwr. The neck is long and 
very oblique, and the head, upon which only a small portion of the 
articular surface is left, must have had a diameter of about 1*9, 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins has furnished me with the principal dimensions 
of several other yVwom, varying in length from 16 to 18 inches, and 
alfording an average length of about 17, corresponding to a mean 
height of the individuals of about 5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., the tallest being 

^ This index is obtained l»y dividiii" the lea.««t ein uinferenoi* by tlie length of 
the bone. 
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perhaps 5 ft. 6 ia., aad the shortest about 5 ft. 2 in., ao doubt a woman. 
The mean perimetral index of the eightis which shows, in 
comparison wdth the usual thickness of w^ell-formed male thigh-bones 
of the present daj, a certain degree of slenderness. That this is not 
altogether owing to the circumstance that the bones include those of 
perhaps more than one female is proved by the fact that in no 
instance docs the perimetral index exceed *102^ and in one thigh-bone, 
18'^'2 long, it is not more, if the circumference is correctly given, than 
TT8, the normal perimetral index for the adult male femur in this 
country being taken as about Tl)4. 

(d.) Ttbke .—Of the leg-bones brought under my notice, five are 
entire and live more or less defective. The principal dimensions and 
proportions of these bones, so far as they could be taken, are given in 
the subjoined Table. 


T.VBLE IL— Dwiensions^ of Perthi-Ohw ireri Tibtw. 


Xcj. 

Lcitgni. 

Tm ns verse 
(liantettr, 
I>njxhual 
(jiicL 

Lesst 

eireuiii- 

reicnco. 

1 

1 Ant cro-poj5 teri<tr 

$.m\ tmnsverse 
dliiiueter of shaft. 

IlMbX, 

1 

1 

Lutitu- 
1 dinal 
liiilex. 

1. 

149 

-2-8 

3 -2 

140 X SO 

'214 

■571 

2. 

13'7 

2 7 

2 0 

120^75 

■211 

'625 

a. 

ia-2 

30 

3 0 

135 X 80 

■227 

■592 

4. 

12-9 

2 5 

2 5 

125 X 70 

*193 

-541 

5. 

12-9 

2-5 

2-75 

100 X 70 

-211 

-7(t0 

6. 

— 

— 

— 

, 135 X 90 

— . 

-066 

7. 

—- 

— 


. 140X90 

— 

■642 

S. 


— 

.— 

130^70 

— 

'533 

y. 


“ 

— 

135 X 85 

^ — 

'629 

1 

I Meuii. 

1 

13-5 

1 .-7 

2-86 

129 X 79 

■211 

* -611 


In this Table the ien(/ih means the extreme length of the hone as 
measured from the summit of the spinous process to the point of the 
internal malleolus; and the numhers in the fifth column represent the 
antero-posterior and the transverse diameter of the sliaft at the point 
wdiere the pojditcal line terminates at the inner border of the hone, 
which is usually about an inch and a half below the nutritive 
foramen. The laiUtidinal index represents the relation that the 
transverse diameter bears to tlxe antero posterior, and it is employed 
to indicate, with some degree of precision, the actual amount of 
compression or flattening of the sliaft as compared with the normal 
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form, which may, so far as my observations show, be takqn for the 
ordinary English tihue as from *700 or *800, or in the mean at *730, 
as will be seen in the subjoined Table, which contains the proportions 
of thirteen leg-bones taken indiscriminately from a drawer in the 
College of Surgeons. 


Table III. — Proportions, &c,, of ordinary Tibia*. 


No. 

Length. 

Traiisvei'sc 

diameter, 

proximal 

end. 

circum¬ 

ference. 

Antero-postcrior 
diameter and 
transverse dia¬ 
meter of shaft. 

1 

1 Periine- 
tral index. 

l.atitu- 

<linul 

index. 

1. 

167 

3*15 

3*4 

130 X 100 

*202 

•769 

2. 

16-4 

3*2 

3*5 

150 X 115 

•213 

*766 

3. 

irrs 

2*95 

3*0 

120 X 90 

*189 

•750 

4. 

15'5 

2*95 

2*9 

140 X 90 

*1*2*2 

•642 

5. 

15*3 

2*9 

2*8 

130 X 90 

*150 

•692 

«. 

15*2 

3*0 

3*2 

140 X 90 

*213 

•64*2 

7. 

150 

2*8 

2*8 

140 X 90 

•187 

•642 

8 . 

15*0 

2*6 

2*8 

120 X 85 

•187 

•709 

9. 

15*0 

2*6 

2*8 

120 X 90 

*187 

*782 

10. 

15*5 

3*0 

2*9 

120 X 95 

•193 

*791 

11. 

13*5 

2*8 

2*9 

1*20 X 90 

•214 

*750 

12. 

13*4 

2*75 

2*7 

1*20 X 85 

*201 

*708 

13. 

12*8 

2*5 

2*4 

100 X 85 

•187 

•850 

^leaii 

15*1 

2*88 

2*9 

126 X 91 

*188 

•730 


Comparison of the mean proportions given in the two Tables 
shows ;— 

(1) That the Perthi-Chwareu leg-bones are, on the whole, shorter, 
and absolutely smaller in all dimensions but one, viz. in the antero¬ 
posterior diameter of the shaft, which, notwithstanding the smaller 
size generally of the bones, is rather greater (that is to say, in the 
proportion of 129 to 126) than in the ordinary run of English tlbuv, 

(2) That their perimetral index is greater, showing that, in pro¬ 
portion to their length, the Welsh bones are somewhat thicker, or in 
the proportion of 211 to 188. 

(3) But the most marked difference is seen in the latitudinal index, 
which in the Perthi-Chwareu bones is *611, and in those of the 
ordinary type *730, varying in the former case from *538 to *700, and 
in the latter from *642 to *850; but the last is i)robably an exceptional 
case. In accordance with this, we find that the mean transverse 
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diamoter of the shaft at the point above indicated is greatly imder 
the usual markj viz. as 79 to 9 L 

It is clear, therefore, that the Perthi-Chwareu tibk^ are more com¬ 
pressed or fattened than the usual run of modern European tibice; in 
other words, they belong to the platycnemic type. 

As this is, I believe, the first instance in which the occurrence of 
tibifc of this peculiar conformation has been observed in this country, 
the circumstance is of some interest, especially with relation to the 
occiirrence of priscan bones of the same type elsewhere. 

This peculiar conformation of the tibm^ to which we gave the name 
of platycnemic/' was, I believe, first noticed by Dr, Falconer and 
myself, in 1863, in the human remains procured by Captain Erome 
from the Genista Cave, on Windmill Hill, Gibraltar, of which 
an account will be found in the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology for the year 1868 (p, 161); and 
about the same time, or in May 1864, M, Broca^ independently 
observed the same condition in eibif.e procured from the dolmen of 
Cham ant (Oise), and afterwards in bones from the dolmen of 
Maintenon (Eure-et-Loire). Similar bones have since been noticed in 
other localities on the Continent, as, for instance, in the diluvium of 
Montmartre, by M. Eugene Bertrand. But that the peculianty in 
question is not common in all the varieties of priscan man belonging 
to the reindeer period is shown by the fact that it has not been 
observed in any of the exhumed by M. Dupont in the Belgian 
caves. 

JI, Broca's almost exhaustive remarks upon the anatomical, physio¬ 
logical, and pathological relations of this form of tibia leave but little 
to be said under those heads. I would, however, venture to add a few 
words as to its ethnological significance. But before doing so I would 
remark that there appear to be two forms of platycnemism, apparently 
indicative of some dillerence in the cause or nature of this aberration 
from the more usual shape of the bone. To save many words, I 
subjoin outlines of several well-marked instances of platycnemic bones, 
all drawn of the natural size and in the same position, the letter (a) 
in each corresponding to the interosseous ridge, and (b) to the crista 
or shin. 

The line b c, drawn through the crista and the middle of the 
posterior surface of the bone, is bisected by another (a d)^ drawn at 
right angles to it, at the level of the interosseous ridge. 

^ ^^iluinoires sur le3 osseinftiis d€H Eyzies.*' Piiris, 1S6S. tlie Iluiiiaii 

Skulls and bones found in the Cave of tko-aifigiion, ” Hvlirpu^ie AqiiitaiiiLfiej 

I>. 97. 
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In Fig. 47, 'ivliicli represents what may he regarded as a iioriiial 
tibia^ the length of that portion of the antero posterior line which is 
behind the transverse line is to that of the anterior as 274 to 1,000, 



Fiu, 47. 



whilst ill Fig, 48, tahen from M. Broca's outline of tlie Cro-inagnon 
tibiUj which Mould seem to represent the extremcst degree of platy- 
ciiemism as yet observed, the proportion in question is as €23 to 1,000. 




Fig. 50. 


Fig. 5L 


Figs. 49, 50, 51, are taken from as many of the Gibraltar tihuVj^ in 
%vhich the proportion varies from €00 to 523, whilst it v ill be observed 
that in Figs. 52, 53, 54, taken from the most platycnemic of the Perthi- 
Chwareu the proportion in one only diifers in any considerable 

* Put thiifii^ iiVE.^ liy no nioHiis e.\tieiii€ iusliuiccs of the Gihraltai’ Hffiir, 
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degree from the extreme normal proportion shown in Fig. 4T; and in 
this it is as 512 to IjOOO, whilst in Fig. 53j which is nevertheless 
nndouhtedly platycnemiCj the proportion is exactly the same as in the 
most triangular form of hone. 

It would seenij thereforoj tlmt j>latycnemisni may arise from an 
unusual antero-posterior expansion of the honej either in front or 
hehiud the level of the interosseous rklge. What this difference may 
indicate, or of vrhat importance it may ho in the consideration of 
questions relating to platycnemisra, I am not prepared to discuss ; hut 
as in all prohahility it is connected svlth a difference in the cause of 
b ^ 




b 



Fit;. 52. Fio. 53. Fio. 54. 

the deformation (if it l>e deformation), I have thought that the 
observation should be recorded, and would merely, in addition, remark 
that, so far as I have noticed, the occasional and not infrequent 
platycnemism observed in the shin-hones of negroes is what may be 
termed anterior. 

With respect to the ethnological value of the platycnemic tibia, I con¬ 
ceive we are as yet very much in the dark. That it is a race-character 
■would seem to me in the highest degree improbable, seeing that it 
would he difficult to iind any oilier points of resemblance between the 
Cro magnon platycnemic men and those whose remains were met with 
in the Gibraltar eaves, although the platycnemism is of the same 
kind in each; and still less could the former gigantic race he identified 
with the occupants of the Perthi-Chw'arcu sepulchre, from whom they 
differ not only in stature, but even more remarkably in ci'anial 
conformation. 

If, then, platycnemism cannot be regarded as of any value as a 
race-character, it can a foHiori be still less looked upon as indicative 
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of simian tendencies, a notion that jM. Broca seems somewhat inclined 
to favour. It is quite true that the tihice of the gorilla and of the 
chimpanzee are, to a certain extent, platycnemic ; but it is by no 
means so much so as the human jdatycnemic bone. The tibia of a 
male gorilla in the College of Surgeons has a latitudinal index of *681, 
and that of a female of *050, whilst that of the chimpanzee is *011, 
or exactly the mean of the Perthi-Cliwareu bones. It is needless to 
insist upon tlie other marked distinctions between the simian and the 
human tibia ; but as regards platycnemisni it will bo obvious, if we 
are disposed to trace it to any genetic descent, that the descendant 
has, in this respect, at one time far out-simianized the Simian. 

But this comparison w'ith the anthropoid apes may, perhaps, afford 
ground for a suggestion respecting some possible connection between 
this peculiar form of the tibia and the habits of the people amongst 
whom it has been observed. One great distinction between the 
human and the simian foot consists in their respective adaptations to 
totally distinct functions. In the one case it is simply an organ of 
support and progression ; in the other, for the most part, of prehension. 
This necessarily involves a considerable difference in the proportions, 
&c., of the muscles by which the greater mobility and adaptability of 
the foot, and more particularly of the digits, are ensured. Would it 
not, then, be admissible to inquire how far, at any rate, posterior 
platycnemisni may be connected with the greater freedom of motion 
and general adaptability of the toes enjoyed by those peoples whose 
feet have not been subjected to the confinement of shoes or oilier 
coverings, and who at the same time have been compelled to lead an 
active existence in a rude and riigge<l or mountainous and ^wooded 
countr}", where the exigencies of the chase would demand the utmost 
agility in climbing and otherwise ? 

Some common cause of this kind would seem to be not improbable; 
and it w^ould not, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain whether it is a 
vem vaasa. or not. But, with respect to this, observations are at 
present wanting. 

From the foregoing data we may conclude :— 

(1) That the Perthi-Cliwareu bones belonged to a race characterized 
by the proportionally rather large dimensions of the cranium, wdiose 
form presents nothing very remarkable, and is pretty nearly con¬ 
formable to several of those found by ^Ir. Laing in the ancient 
shell-moiuids in Shetland.^ 

^ As regards the absolute dimensious of the skulls, it would seem that the 
Welsh crania stand high in the scale—quite as high as any of the existing races 
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(2) That this form is distiactly difierent from that of the Mewslacle 
skull, in %vhich the vertical region is somewhat flattened, as is the 
case also with several Anglesey crania, ivhich, however, appear to 
pass, by gradual transition, into the Keiss and rerthi-Chwareu shape, 
through sueh a form as that of the Towyn-y-capel skull figured by 
Professor iluxley:' and the whole of them consequently may be 
regarded as belonging to the so-called “ Piver-bed skulls of that 
author, excepting the Bonds cranium, which appears to belong to a 
different type altogether, 

(3) That the people whose remains were found in this locality w^ere 
of low stature (the mean height, deduced from the lengths of the 
long bones, being little more than 5 feet), the tallest being 5 ft. 0 in., 
and the shortest adult not more than 4 ft. 10 in., the intermediate 
ones being 5 ft. 1 in. and 5 ft 2 in. 

(4) That the proportions of the long bones are rather thick, and 
the muscular impressions in all are very strongly marked, 

(5) That the iihice are, for the most part, of a much more com¬ 
pressed form than those of the modern English, hut that this platy- 
cnemismdoes not appear to he exactly of the same kind as that which 
is exhibited in the Gibraltar bones and in those from Cro-magnon (as 
figured by M, Broca), the diSerence consisting in the fact that in the 
two latter instances the bone is expanded backwards behind the 
transverse piano at the interosseous ridge as much as it is in front of 

of mankind. I have made the comparison in a rough way in tlie following 
man nor 

If the numbers represunting the Irngth^ breadiht and heiglU of the skull are 
added together, a number is obtahied which will, of course, in some measure, 
indicate the gross dimensions of the skulk From the rather numerous data 
furnished by niy own Tables of Measurements I obtained the results stated in 
tlie subjoined list, in wliich tJie gross mean dimensions of various sets of crania 
are contrasted. 


1. Scandinavian prisuan skulls of the neolitliic ejJOf'h , , 18'S3 

2. fjsriuiinaiuc and Greenlanders.. . . . 13 SI 

3. PerthkChwareu skulls .. , . 1S‘G5 

4. Modern European.. . IS oS 

5. Various ancient and prise an skulls . . . . , . . 1855 

(k Burmese.. . . lS‘5i) 

7h C'allres and Zooloos (extratrequeal negroes) . . . . , 18 15 

8. Derbyshire tumuli ... . 18'42 

Tasmanian...17'95 

10. Hottentot 17'80 

11. Negroes (inttrtropical) 17 87 

12. Australian.17-5S 

Ki. Bushmen V . . . . . . . , . 17'48 

14. Veddahs .. 17'09 

15, Andamanese. ... 17 00 


^ ^Tntes on the Unman Remains from Keiss,'' p, 85. 
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that plane, wliikt in the Wekh tibke it is the anterior portion of the 
shaft only which k expanded ; or^ in other words, the platycnemism 
in them is due simply to an absolute compression of the shaft. 

§ 3. PIU>IAN HeMAIXS from THE CeFN TuMULUS. 

'i'hese remains, as submitted to my inspection, consist of 

(1) Portions of three frontal hones, two of which are nearly com- 
jilete, and one constihited of little more than the superciliary region. 

(2) Two parietals and a left tenipora], probably belonging to the 
same sknli as the more mutilated frontal. 

(3) Portions of four thigh-bones, two left and two right, one of 
the latter wanting the proximal, the other both exile mi ties. 

^Ve have thus the remains of three individuals from this interment. 

I. The Frontal Bones,—I, The least transverse diameter, 
immediately behind tlie external angular proce^^ses, is 3''*G, and its 
greatest (at tlie coronal suture) about 4"’3. Longitudinal arc, 4'''L 
The profile outline of the forehead is slightly receding; the frontal 
sinuses moderately developed ; and the supraorbital border thin and 
acute, wliilst the glabellar eminence is large and prominent. The 
bone is a good deal compressed on the sities, so as to iiave almost the 
appearance of having formed part of a cymbecephalic skull. The 
bone itself is tliiii, and probably without any dlpIocK 

No. 2 presents exactly the same characters, except that tlie longi- 
tndinal are is greater, being 5''-3. The postorbital or least transverse 
diameter Is 3'^'4, and the coronal or greatest 4^4. The frontal 
sinuses are well developed ; the supraorbital ridge rather prominent, 
but thin and sharp; the external angular jirocess prominent and 
thick. Glabellar eminence large and prominent. The nasals remain 
in sitUf and project almost, if not quite, hori^sontally forwards, with a 
rapid curve at first, and then straight out. The general contour of 
the boiio is exactly like that of No. 1, in which also, although the 
nasals are wanting, the position of the surface by which tliey were 
attaclied shows that they must in all probability have resembled those 
of No. 2. The crista galH of the ethmoid, which is left in sifUj is 
remarkably thick and higlu 

No, 3 is a portion of a larger and wider hone, the postorbital 
diameter being at least 4'- 0. Tlie frontal sinuses are very large, but 
distinctly defined, as the remainder of the supmorhital border is not 
thickened. Owing perhaps to the greater prominence of the sinuses, 
the glabella does not appear so protuberant as in the other instances. 
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The nasal bones remain and project forwards in the same curious 
fashion as in 2. The frontal crest on the inner surface is 
remarkably developed, being at least half an inch high, tlioiigh it is 
separated by a wide notch from the ecpially strongly developed crista 
gain of the ethmoid. 

Jso. 4r, when the tliree hones of wducli it is composed are put 
together^ consists of the greater part of the parietal region of the 
skull, to wdiich, as before said, the last-described frontal may have 
belonged. The left parietal is quite perfect; and a considerable 
portion of the right also remains, together wdth the entire left 
temporal; so that a very sulheieot estimate of the proportions of the 
parietal region of the skull can be obtained. 

As well as can be estimated, the parietal longitudinal arc, or length 
of the sagittal suture, is 5'' d. The vertical transverse arc, or that 
drawn from one auditory foramen to the other, over the point of 
junction of the coronal and sagittal sutures, is 1:2^^*2, the parietal 
lil", and the occipital In the temporal bone, the external 

auditory foramen is large, tlie mastoid process of moderate sisie, but 
the digastric fossa is wide and deep. Xbe channels for the middle 
meningeal artery and its blanches arc large and deex> ; and very deep 
depressions on tije sides of the sagittal suture show that theglafidiilcc 
I\wcMoni must have been greally developed. The bone is very thin, 
and with scarcely a trace of diplve where its structure is visible. 
A"one of the sutures, how^over, which are strongly seri'ated, are in the 
slightest degree closed, although, as I should imagine, the skull must 
have been that of a man beyond the middle period of life. 

II. The Thigh-bones .—Two of these bones, which, though niiicli 
alike, differ sufFiciently to sliow that they did not belong to the same 
individual, are decidedly carinate. 

hTo. 1 wants the upper and lower ends. The least circumference of 
tlio shaft, which is at a point about inches below the trochrmter 
rmnoTf is 3''-2. That process, as wxdl as all the other muscular impres¬ 
sions, is strongly developed ; and that for the insertion of the ghdem 
7n<(jci7}im is peculiar in presenting the foi in of a deep elongated pit 
instead of a roughened elevation as usual The antero^posterior and 
transverse diameters of the shaft, about 1^ inches below the 
minm\ are ‘85 x T4 ; and the shaft at this part, like that of the abovO' 
described from PerthrChwarcu, presents a rather acute or narrow 
external and internal border instead of the usual more rounded form. 
Lower down, the shaft becomes strongly carinate; and, owing to the 
flattened form of the anterior surface, its transverse section affords a 
subtidangular hgure (fig. 55). The w^alls, or cortical substance, arc 
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rather thicker tlian usual, and the substance of the bone is dense 
and hard. 

No. 2 is very similar in character to the foregoing, but is not quite 
so much compressed in the upper part, measuring *8 X 1*2. Never¬ 
theless the inner border is very acute, and the outer more so than in 



Fig. TjC. 


the common form of femur. The shaft lower down is not so strongly 
carinate as it is in the former instance, but is still so in some degree 
(Fig. 56); and the walls (or cortical substance) are still thicker in 
proportion. 

No. 3. A third specimen consists of the lower half, or rather more, 
of the right femur. The least circumference is 3"*2. The bone ex¬ 
hibits no special external characters, and is in no degree carinated. 
The shaft, at about the middle of its length, is somewhat angular in 
front; and the pit for the origin of the poplifeus muscle is deeper and 



perhaps larger than in most bones of the same size. The texture of 
the cortical substance is quite eburneous; and it is extremely thick, 
so that the medullary canal is reduced to a calibre of little more than 
0"-25 in its longest diameter. The shaft, however, is straight, and 
exhibits no other sign whatever of having been affected with rachitis. 
It is, however, a curious circumstance that many of the Gibraltar 
thigh-bones, most of which arc carinate, present the same thickening 
of the cortical substance (Fig. 57). 
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Iso. 4. A fourth specimen is constituted of merely a portion of tlio 
shaft, about 12 inches long, and without either extremity. Its least 
diameter is and its antero posterior and transverse diameters, at 
the same point as in the other bones, 1 x 1'25, or pretty nearly in 
the usual proportions. Neverllitdess the bone, throughout its wliole 
remaining extent, is less rounded on the inner side of the shaft than 
is usual, Tlie troclianler mino7^ is of gigantic size ; and tlie shaft of 
the bone, about and helovv tlie middle, exhibits a suhtriangular aspect 
(Fig. 58), tliough scarcely to be called carinate. The cortical substance 
is of tlie normal thickness, 

Iir. TibicF. —N'o, 1 consists of the greater portion of the left tibia, 
wanting only the lower extremity. The proximal end measures 2*9 
X 1 9 ; and the diameters of the shaft, about the middle, are 1 -3 x 
‘75, giving a latitudinal index of *020, The shin is remarkably sharp 
and prominent, and rather curved over to the outer side; and the 
apparent compression or tendency to platycnemism may in some 
measure be referred more to the jiroduction in front of the anterior 
part of the bone than to actual narrowing of the posterior side of tlie 
triangle, which is nevertlieless rather ino:r& rounded than in most 
cases. The axis of the shaft is quite straight; and the bone has not 
the least rickety ajjpearanee. 

No. 2 is also a portion of the left tibia. Both extremities are 
wanting, and the bone offers notlnng worthy of remark. Its least 
circumference is 2''-05; and tlie shaft, at the middle, measures I'^T 
X '05 5 so that tlie latitudinal index is about ‘640, showing a slight 
degree of compression. The entire length of the bone may be esti¬ 
mated as rather more than 13 inches, corresponding to a height of 
about 5 ft. 4 in. or 5 ft. 5 in., so that the subject may bo supposed to 
have been a female. 

These remains represent at least four individuals—one probably 
somewhat aged, another of strong and robust make, and one, in 
all probability, a 'woman—in fact, a family group. No correct idea 
can be formed of the cranial conformation of these persons. In 
general shape it would seem to correspond w'ith that of tlie PerLhi- 
Chwareu skulls ; but two of them at any rate are of smaller size, if 
we may judge from the least frontal diameter. The forehead also is 
perhaps a little more reclined. The most striking feature in two of 
the specimens, and wdiicli appears also to have existed in a third, is 
the extraordinary projection forvvards of tlie nasal bones. In the 
present case tliis may probably be regarded as a family peculiaiity; 
but with reference to it, it should be remembered tbat Broca^ has 

^ /.nr. ctL ]L li t. 
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described a very similar condiLiun in tlie skull of the Old man ” of 
Cro-magnon, in whom, he says, “the ridge of the nose, slightly 
depressed at its base, rises again almost immediately, and advances 
boldly forward, making a rapid curve, with the concavity directed 
rather forward and especially upward, so that the lower ends of the 
ossa nasi are placed 18 mm. (7 inch) in front of a line dropped 
vertically from the froiito-nasal suture.’^ 

The condition of the bones from the Cefn tumulus differs very 
considerably from that of the remains from Perthi-Chvvareu. They 
all have an appearance of much greater antiquit 3 \ AVith the exception 
of the very dense femnr, they adhere to the tongue ; and they are all 
deeply stained with manganous oxide, b}’^ which the substance even 
of the hardest portions is stained to a depth of more than one-eighth 
of an inch. That this discoloration, which for the most part does 
not assume the dendritic appearance, is due to manganese and not to 
any vegetable stain, is quite certain. 

The form of the skull, so far as it can be ascertained from such 
imperfect remains, and the rather platycnemic shape of the tibice, may 
perhaps justify our supposing that the Cefn bones belong to a 
cognate race to those whose remains were deposited at Perthi-Chwareu, 
or to one wliich had lived under similar conditions. But the cranial 
data are hardl}' sufiicient to allow of any satisfactory inference being 
drawn from them; and as regards the tibia', it has already been 
pointed out that platycnemism cannot, in the present state of our 
knowledge, be regarded as an important ethnological character amongst 
priscan peoples, though it may undoubtedly be considered a character 
betokening remote antiquity. 


§ 4. 8kull from TiiK Cefn Cave, near St. Asaph. 

The only specimen of human remains from this locality is a nearly 
entire calvaria, wanting the whole of the face below the superciliary 
border. 

In the middle of the left parietal bone is a small irregular opening, 
with short radiating lines of fracture proceeding from it; but this 
appears to have been recently caused, and from the inside. 

Tlic bone generally is of a brown colour, and, as regards firmness, 
in a natural condition; and it does not adhere to the tongue. Judging 
from its aspect alone, it would not appear to be of any very great 
antiquity; but as it has lain in a dry soil, and sheltered from rain or 
moisture, this appearance may be deceptive. 


































V.] >HKULL mOM CEFJ^ CA VE, 1S5 

Ifcs dimensions are given in Table I. (sujyra)^ from wiiich it will be 
seen that the cephalic or latitudinal index is *770, and the altitudinal 
■702* It belongSj therefore, to the category of subbrachy-cephalic 
skulls of Thurnani and Professor Huxley* 

In the side view (norma iateralls —Plate 7, Fig* 59), it so closely 
resembles, except in one respect, that described and figured by Professor 
Huxley (he. ciL p- 125, Figs* 60, 61) from the bed of the 27ore, at Borris, 
in Ireland, that we can scarcely refuse to recognis;e a common character 
between them, which, since in the present case it cannot he looked upon 
as denoting a mere family relationship, may reasonably be regarded as 


Pros. 59, 60j 61.—Shull from Cave at Cefn, St. Asajih. 


indicative of some affinity of race* The chief difference observable 
in this view of the tu'o skulls is the greater development of the frontal 
sinuses in the Bonds calmrin. The occipital view (norma occipitalis^ 
Fig* 8) is also very similar, except that in the Borris skull the greatest 
widtli appears to be in the temporal, and in the other the parietal 
region. In the Borris skull, also, there is a shallow groove in the 
course of the sagittal suture, which does not exist in that from 
St. Asaph, 

The Borris skull is said to he of the extraordinary length of 8 
indies; and this may account for the much low'^er cephalic index of 
the skull, whoso absolute width in reality somewhat exceeds the Cefn 
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specimen D and 5" 7), ^vLilst the aUiiudinal as compared with tlie 
latitudinal is hut very little greater than it Tvould be v ere the skulls 
reduced to the same breadth, Tliey may bothj therefore, be regarded 
as or, as this class of skull might he termed, in the euphonious 

language of craniologi&ts^ “ tapinoceplialic/* One great peculiarity 
of the Cefn cranium (which exists also, but apparently not to quite 
so great a degree, in the other) is the absolute liorizontality of the 
plane of the subinial portion of the occipital bone. And it is to 
this flattening that the comparative lowness may perhaps be chiefly 
attributed. 

The sutures, where visiblej appear to be open. The mastoid 
processes and all otlier muscular impressions are strongly marked, 

A tliird skull of very similar cliaracterj except that it is not so much 
depressed, has come under my observation. It ^vas discovered in a 
submarine or, rather, subterranean peat^bed or ancient forest, 30 feet 
below the seadevel, at Senneii, near tlie Land's End, in Cornwall; 
and a brief notice and outline figure of it ivill he found in the 
** Natural History Eeview^' for 1861,^ The Seniien skull has the 
same elongated form; but it is higher than either the Cefn, St, 
Asaph, or Borris crania, having an altitudinal index of 730* 

On the whole, these three skulls those from Borris, Senneii, 
and St, Asaph) would appear to liave a common character, and to he of 
a different type from either the Pertlii-Clnvareu or the 3tlewslade form. 
As a rule it may, I thiuk, be stated that in all bracliy-eeplialic skulls 
the breadth exceeds the lieiglit, whilst the reverse is the case in the 
dolicho-cephalic. Individual exceptions are of course not unfrequently 
met with, more esi:iecialiy among very mixed races, such as the inoderii 
English ; but I am myself acquainted with only two dolicho-ccjdiaUc 
races, properly so termed, in wliich the rule does not hold good. Tliese 
are the Tasmanian (not Australian) and the Bu slim an. 

Any exceptions, therefore, to either rule among <aiicient and, coiise- 
q^uently, less mixed races arc worthy of being noted. 

As regards modern hracliy-ceplialie skulls the law holds almost 
universally, the only marked exception, except in an individual here 
and there, being in two Karen skulls, in 'wlneli, althougli both 
decidedly brachy-cephalic, the respective indices staiid as S4S to *924, 
and as 790 to 842* 

Among priscan bj‘achy-eeplialic skulls the most remarkable and 
important exceptions 1 liave met wiiii occur aioongtlie neolithic crania 
ill the Copenhagen Museum, more tlian half of ivhicli are brachy- 


^ Vul. I, ]K 1 ri, i‘h \\ 
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cepbalic, and most of the others nearly so, the mean cephalic index of 21 
skulls being *790, whilst the mean altitudinal is as high as '810, In 
fact, oat of 12 skulls whose indices vary from 795 to '838, no fewer 
than. 10 have the latitudinal index less than the altitudinal. 

The exceptions to tlie rule as applied to dolicho-cephalic skulls also 
appear to he far more common among the ancient than among the 
modern, excepting the two races I have above referred to. 

In a long list of ancient and priscan skulls, I find the following 
having the tapino-cephalic character :— 


1 

1 Ij. lud. 

Alt. iud. 

1. From the Thames alluvium at Old Ford . , . , 

■7^2 

■753 

% From the same depos>it at East Ham. , . * . , 

■774 

*690 

3. Fi'om the same deposit at Battersea 

■763 

■745 

4. From the same deposit at Ijondoii Bridge . . * » 

'762 

‘611 

5. Fiom tumulus at Staiiahojte ^ * 

'763 

■084 

6. A Guaiielie skull ... 


*737 

7, A Guaueho skull.. , , . 

'763 

'6S4 

8. Colli, St Asajdds 

770 

•702 


The number is but small, it must be confessed, and perhaps hardly 
sufficient to do more tlian prove the rule ; but still I think it will be 
found worth inquiry whether a departure from the rule in question 
was more frequent among the unmixed or liUle-niixed races of ancient 
times than it is amongst similarly unniixed races of the present day; 
and whether consequently its infraction in a considerable number 
of instances may or may not be indicative of a lower type, as which 
we are accustomed to regard the Tasmanian and Bushman races, 

O'eneml Oondimiuits as to Human Remains. 

The human remains in the caves of PcrtlihChwareu 
and Cefn, and in tlie cairn near the latter jilace, im25ly 
that the men to which they belonged were a short race, 
the tallest being about 5 feet 6 inches, and the shortest 4 
feet 10 inehesd Tlieir skulls are orthognathic,- or not 

^ The stature is obtained, according to Prof. Humphry’s tneihod, 
from the length of the femur, w'hich is 27*5 of stature taken as 100. 

2 straight, yj afe jaw, with profile vertical, as o2iposed to Tpo- 

yj ftOwVj with projecting jiiws, or snouty/' 
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presenting a lower jaw atlvanping beyond tlie vertical line 
dropped from the forehead; m shape ortho-cephalic, or 
siibbrachy-ccphalous, and of fair average capacity. The 
face was oval and the ch^k-bo»u6s were not prominent. 
Some of the individuals' were' characterised by the 
peculiar flattening of shin (platycncmism), which pro¬ 
bably stood in relation to the free action of the foot 
that was not impeded by the use of a rigid sole or 
sandal. This character, however, is neither peculiar to 
race, nor to be viewed as a tendency towards the simian 
type of leg. These conclusions, which Professor P>usk 
has arrived at from the examination of the remains 
which were submitted to him, have been fully borne out 
by the numerous skeletons which have been subsequently 
discovered, both in the sepulchral caves at Pi,bosdigre 
and in a second chamber in the cairn of Tyddyn Blciddyn 
near Cefn. 
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CHAPTER Yf. ’ 

TIIK RANGE OF NEOLITHIC DOLICHO-CEPHALI AND 
BU ACHY-CEP HALE 

HiTation of nuinaa Remains to those found in Tumuli in Britain.— 
The Dolicho-eephali and Brachy-replialL—Their Ran^e in Britain 
and Ireland— in France.—The Caverne de ITiomme iMort—The 
Sopiilchral Cave of Orrouy.—The Tuniulh^—In Belgium.—The 
Scpiilchral Caves of Chauvaux and Sclaigneanx.—The Dollcho- 
cephali of the Iberian Peninsula—Gibraltar’—Spain.—^Cueva de 
los Murcielagos.—The Wonian^s Cave near Alhama in Granada.-— 
The Guatielies of tlie Canary Isles.—I boric Dolicho-cephali of the 
same race as those of Britaiuj France, and Belgium^—Cognate or 
Identical with the Basque Race.—Kvidenee of History as to 
tl)c Peoples of Gaul and Spaiii.^—The Basque Populations the 
Oldest.—The Population of Britain,—Basque characters in Present 
Poi>ulation of Britain and France.—Whence came the Basques ? 
—The Celtic and Belgic Brachy-cephali.—The Ancient German 
Race.—General Conclusions. 


'The Relation of the Human Remains to those found in 
British Tumuli. 

JiEFOBE wo examine the relation of this ancient neo¬ 
lithic race of men to those who have left their remains 
in tumuli and caves in other regions, it is necessary to 
define the cranial terminology, as adopted by Professors 
Husk, Huxley, Dr. Thunmm, and other liigh authorities. 























19Q DEFINITION OF CRANIAL TERMfi. [chap. 

The term “ cephalic index ” indicate.? “ the ratio of the 
extreme transverse to the extreme longitudinal diameter 
of the skull, the latter measurement being taken as 
unity” (Huxley), 

The most convenient classification of crania is that 
adopted by Dr. Thurnam and Professor Huxley,' and 
based on the cephalic index. 


ir. 


III. 


Doliclio-cephali, or long skulls with cephalic index at or below ’73 
Subdolicho-cephalt „ „ from *70 to '73 

Ortho-oephali, or oval skulls ... „ 74 to "9 

Subbrachy-cephali . . . . . „ ‘77 to *79 

Brachy-cephali or broad skulls . . . at or above '80 


It has been objected that skull form is of no value 
in determining race, because it varies so much at the 
present time among the same peoples, presenting the 
extremes of dolicho- and braeliy-cephalism as well as 
every kind of a.symmetiy. This, however, is due to our 
very abnormal conditions of life, and to the mixture of 
different races brought about by the needs of commerce, 
as in JManchester and Vienna, as is pointed out by 
ill’. Bradley.* 

In preliistorie times, neither of these causes of variation 
made themselves seriously felt. There was little, if any, 
peaceful movement of races, but war was the normal 
condition, and society was not sufficiently advanced to 
remove man from the influence of liis natural environ¬ 
ment. Tlie objection may therefore be dismissed as not 
ajiplicable to the skulls in question. 

The extent to which abnormal conditions of life are 

^ “ AntliTopological Jlcmoirs," vols. i. and iii.; Huxley and Laing, 
“ Prehistoric Eemains in Caithness.” 

- “ Hem. Lit. and Pliil. Soc. Manche.ster,” vol. v. p. 213. 
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capable of modifying the shape of skulls may be gathered 
from the comparison of the skull of an Irish hog with 
tliat of its ancestor the wild-boar, or even that of a 
hysena kept in confinement with that of a wdld animal 
of the same species. (See Osteol. Series, Brit Mus.) 


Jlie British Dolicho-cephali and Brachy-cephali. 

The materials for working out the craniology of 
Europe, in prehistoric times, do not justify any sweep¬ 
ing conclusion as to the distribution of the various races, 
but those which Dr. Thurnam {op. cit,) has collected 
in Britain offer a firm basis for such an inquiry. In 
the numerous long barrows and chambered “gallery 
graves ” of our island, which from the invariable absence 
of bronze, and the frequent presence of polished stone 
implements, may be referred to the neolithic age, the 
crania belong, ■with scarcely an exception, to the first 
two of these divisions. In the round barrows, on the 
other liand, in which bronze articles are found, they 
belong mainly to the third division, although some arc 
ortho-ceplialous. Sometimes, as in the case of 'I'ilshead, 
the crania in the primary interment, over which the 
long barrow was raised, arc long, while those in the 
.secondarj', ■which have been made after the heaping up 
of tiic barrow, are broad. 

On evidence of this kind Dr. Thurnam concludes, that 
Britain was iuliahited in the neolithic age by a long¬ 
headed people, and that towards its (dose it was invaded 
by a l>ronzG-iising race, who were dominant during the 
bronze age. This important conclusion has been verified 
by nearly every discovery which has been made in this 
country since its publication. The long skulls graduate 
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into the broad, tlie oval skulls being the internicdiatc 
forms; and this would naturally result from the inter¬ 
mingling of the blood of the two races. There may, 
however, have been a tendency towards ortho-cephalism 
in the dolieho-cephali, without any admixture of foreign 
blood, since absolute unity of form could not be expected. 

The skull of the primary interment in the barrow of 
Winterbourne Stoke is taken by Dr. Thurnam as typical 
of the dolicho-cephalic- class. “The greatest length is 
7’3 inches (the glabcllo-inial diameter 7'] inches); the 
greatest breadth is 5‘5 inches, being in the proportion of 
75 to the length taken as 100. The forehead is narrow 
and receding, and moderately high in the coronal region, 
behind which is a ti’acc of transverse depression. The 
parietal tubers are somewhat full, and add materially 
to the breadth of this otherwise narrow skull. The 
posterior borders of the parictals are prolonged back¬ 
wards, to join a complex chain of Wormian bones in the 
line of the lambdoid suture. The superior scale of the 
occiput is full, rounded, and prominent; the inion more 
pronounced than usual in this class of dolicho-cephalic 
skulls. The superciliaries are well marked, the orbits 
rather small and long; the nasals prominent, the 
facial bones short and small; the molars flat and almost 
vertical; the alveolars short, but rather projecting. The 
mandible is comparatively small, but angular; the chin 
.square, narrow, and prominent.”' 

Dolicho-cephalic skulls in general (and in part ortho- 
cephalic) are possessed, according to Dr. Thurnam, of 
the following characters (Vol. iii. p. G9):—“ The supra- 
ciliary ridges are less strongly marked than in the braehy- 
cephalic. There is none of the prognathism, exaggerated 
^ “Anthrop. ^lem.” vol. i. p. 141. 
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malar breadth or great width of the openings, whicli 
give sucli an air of savageness and';:|fetiqioity to the New 
Caledonians and Caroline Islanders ; but the very reverse 
of all these. They are indeed more orthognathic even 
than many Europeans, and the facial characters generally 
are mild, and without exaggerated development in any 
one direction.” Their faces are oval. The upper jaw is 
small, and the sockets of the incisors and canine almost 
vertical. The supra-occipital region is full and rounded, 
and there is a post-coronal annular depression on the 
skull, termed by" Dr. Gosse “ tete annulaire.” The 
length is mainly due to the development of the occiput, 
a condition that is termed by M. Broca “ dolieho-cephalie 
occipitale,” as distinguished from the “dolicho-cephalie 
frontale ” of other races. The teeth arc worn flat. The 
bones associated with the skulls of this character show 
that the stature of the race was sliort, 5 feet 0 inehe.s 
being the average height. 

In the brachy-cephalic, or broad skulls, on the othei* 
hand, the supraeiliary ridges are more strongly marked 
than in the preceding group; the cheek-bones are high 
and broad,' the'' sockets for the front teeth are oblique, 
and the mouth projects beyond the vertical dropped from 
the forehead, presenting the character of prognathism. 
The face, instead of being oval, is angular or lozenge¬ 
shaped. On the back of the head the occipital tubero¬ 
sity, or probole, is the most prominent feature, and 
there is also generally an occipital flattening, which may 
have been caused by the use of an unyielding cradle- 
board in infancy. The entire maxillary apparatus is so 
largely developed, that the terra “ macrognathic,” intro¬ 
duced by Professor Huxley", is particularly applicable 
to them. The “ type mongoloide ” of Dr. Primer-Bey 
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is closely allied to, if not identical with, this form 
of skull. 

The stature of the British brachy-eephali is juiicli 
gj’eater than that of the doliclio-eephali, the average for 
the adult male being 5 feet 8'4 inches, according to T.)r. 
Tdiurnam. 

The human remains from the caves and chamfeered- 
tombs of Denbighshire belong to the first of these divi¬ 
sions, in the possession of every one of the eharaoters 
assigned to it by Dr. Thurnam, although the crania 
belong to the ortho-cephalous portion of the series, that 
is, tending towards broad-headed ness. It may therefore 
be inferred that tliey belong to the same race as the 
neolithic raisers of the long-barrows, a race which we 
shall presently see to be identical with the ancient 
Iberians and jnodern Basques. 


The Range of the Dolieho-eephali mi Britain and 

Ireland. 


The same class of human remains has been obtained 
from caves in other districts in Great Britain. In the 
Oxford Museum a human skull, from the cave of Llan- 
debie, possesses cephalic index of '72; wliile a second, 
from the cave of Uphill in Somersetshire, explored by 
Mr. James Parker in 1863, measui'es ‘723. (fiee p. 197.) 
The latter was associated with rude pottery, charcoal, 
and the remains of the following amimals ; the wild-cat, 
dog, fox, badger, pig, stag, Bos longifrons, goat, and 
water-rat. Most of the remains belong to young indi¬ 
viduals, and some have been gnawed by dogs, wolves, 
or foxes. 
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In Yorksliire a human femur presenting an enormous 
development of the linea aspera, which implies the 
possession of the platycnemie character, has heen met 
with in a cave in King’s Sear, near Settle (see p. 113), 
and fragments of a long skull are preserved in the 
Aiuseum at Leeds from that of Dowkerbottom. 

Professor Turner has described' the remains found in 
a cave in the Old Ked sandstone on the shore of the bay 
of Oban in 18G9 by Mr, Maekay. There were two 
human skeletons, along with the broken and burnt bones 
of the roe and stag, limpet-shells, flint nodules, and flint 
flakes. One of the leg-bones is platycnemie, and the 
fragments of skull may probably be referred to the 
dolicho-cephalic typo. 

The same type of skull has also been obtained by 
the Eev. Canon Greenwcll, from the neolithic tumuli of 
Yorkshire, along with the same group of animals as in 
the caves at Perthi-Chwareu, the Bos longifrons, goat, 
liorse, dog, and stag; and Professor Bolleston, F.R.S., 
informs me that some of the associated human leg-bones 
are platycnemie. It is also recognized by Professor 
Huxley as identical with his river-bed type of skulls 
from alluvial deposits near Muskliam in the valley of 
the Trent, Ledbury Hall in the valley o'f the Dove, and 
in Ireland from the bed of the Nore in Queen’s County, 
and from that of the river Pdackwater. To it also 
Pj’ofessor Huxley refeis^ five or six out of the seven 
.skulls obtained by Mr. Laing from the stone cists in the 
burial mound at Keiss in Caithness, and associated with 
rude weapons and implement,s of bone and stone. They 

^ Brit, Assoc. Eeporfc, 1871, p. IdO, “On Human and Animal Bones 
and PJints, from a C’aveat Oban, Ai'gylesliire,’’ by Prof, Turner, 

® Huxley and Laing, “Prebistoric Eemains of Caitbness,” p. 119 etsiq. 
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probably belonged to the inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
ing burgh, or circular stone dwelling, in and around 
which were the broken bones of the following animal 
remains: the Bos longifrons, goat, stag, hog, horse, dog, 
fox, grampus or small whale, dolphin or some other 
small cetacean, great auk (Alca impennis, now extinct 
in Europe), lesser auk, cormorant, shag, solan goose, cod, 
lobster, and shell-fish. A lower jaw also of a child, 
broken after the same manner as other refuse bones, 
is considered by Professor Owen and Mr. Laing to prove 
that human flesh was sometimes used for food. The 
reindeer was living in the district at this time, since 
its remains have been identified by Dr. Campbell from 
the Harbour mound, one of the many refuse-heaps in 
the neighbourhood. 

The same kind of skull is also described by Professor 
Wilson under the name of “ boat-shaped ” or “ kumbe- 
cephalic," from the ancient stone chambers and tumuli 
of Scotland.' 

In the Table on the next page, sliowing the relative 
size and shape of the more important long skulls of 
Britain and Ireland, it will be seen that tlie extreme 
long-headcdness of those from the long barrows is 
not possessed by those either of the caves and tombs oi' 
Deidjighshire or of the river-bed type of Huxley, repre¬ 
sented by the skulls from Muskham, Ledbury, Black- 
water (Ireland), and Keiss. 

The greater breadth of the skulls from the caves and 
tombs of Denbighshire, as compared witli those of the 
typical long skulls from the long barrows, may possibly 
be due to a mixture with the broad-headed race. In 
that case, however, none of the tallness, or prognathism, 
^ ** Prehistoric Annals of Scotian 
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of tbe latter has been handed down. It is most pro¬ 
bably a mere variation within the limits of one race, 
and is unaccompanied by the fusion of dolicho-cephalic 
with brachy-cephalic characters, such as M. Broca and 
Dr. Thurnam have observed in the skulls from tombs 
and caves in France. 
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of 48 males^ BriL^ Thiiriiamj long j 
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7-7 

5'5 

5*62 

21*3 

•715 

•730 

Mean of 19 females, Brit,, Thurnam ( 
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5-3 

5*3 

20*6 

•710 

•730 

long barrou'9 * . , . . * * ( 

Mean of 10 skulls, Perthi-Chwaveu Cave 

7^07 

7-3 

7'36 
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5*43 

5*6 

20*0 

•7«5 

•720 

•728 

— 

Skull from Llaiidebic Cavo. 

„ Uphill *.**... 

Mean of 6 skulls from Keiss. (Huxley) 
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_ 

__ 

7-22 

7 0 
7T5 

5-45 
5'4 
5-5 

5*19 

— 

•755 

•770 

•770 

■716 

ykull from Muskham . , , „ 

,, Ledbury Hall . * „ 


— 

— 

„ Black water, IvelarKl ,, 

7^2 

5'G5 

— 


•780 



From the examples given in the preceding pages it 
is evident that, in ancient times, long-headed men 
of small stature inhabited the whole of Britain and Ire¬ 
land, bur}dng their dead in caves, but more generally in 
chambered tombs. They were farmers and shepherds, 
and in this country in the neolithic stage of culture. 
In the solitary case offered by the Harbour mound at 
Keiss they were cannibals.‘ 

The Range of the Brachy-cefjkali. 

No human remains of the brachy-cephalic, or broad 
type, as defined by Dr. Tlmrnam have been obtained 

' The evidence of cannibalism in the contents of the tiimnli seems 
U) me to be doubtful* 
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from the caves in Britain. The evidence, however, is 
decisive tliat, in the Bronze age, a tall, round-headed, 
rugged-featured race occupied all those parts of Britain 
and Ireland that were worth conquering, and drove 
away to the west or absorbed the smaller neolithic 
inhabitants. And the identity of their skull-form, in 
the series of interments in the round and bowl-shaped 
baiTows, extending from the Bronze age down to the 
date of the Roman occupation of Britain, shows that, 
both in the North and the Soiith, this large-sized 
coarse-featured people was in posse.ssion at the time of 
the Roman conquest. 

The size and shape of the typical broad crania may 
be gathered from the first two columns of the following 
Table, which is an abstract of tliose published by Dr. 
Thurnam in “Crania Britannica,” and the “IBemoirs of 
the Anthropologieal Society.” 

The Range of the DoUcho-cephali and Bmchy-cephali 
in France in the NeoUthie Age.—The Carerne de 
ITTomme Mort. 

The researches of il. Broca and Di’. Thiirnam into 
the caves and tombs of France prove that the small 
dolicho-cephali and the tall braehy-cephali lived in that 
country in the neolithic age. We are indebted to the 
former for a most important account of the Caverne de 
rHomme Alort, which reproduces all the essential points 
which we have observed in the sepulchral caves of 
Denbighshire. 

The Caverne de ITIomme ]\Iort' is situated in a lonely 
ravine that penetrates the wild limestone plateau, in 

' Pruliistoric Congress, Brussels Volume, 1872, p. 182. 
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Mmsuremeuis of British Brachy-cephal% and Gaulmh and Belgic 
Brachy-ccplmli €md Bolicho-cejdialL 
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the south-west of the department of Lozere, near tlie 
hamlet of Vialle, in the commune of St. Pierre des 
Tripies, It was discovered by tlie peasants, and its 
contents were partially disturbed by their soai'ch after 
hidden treasure before it was explored by Dr. Prunieres. 
lu front of the eave was a platform, composed of earth 
mingled ^vith fragments of charcoal, forming a layer 
about forty centimetres thick, in which w'erc the stones 
of seven hearths, flint-flakes and scrapers, lance-heads, 
broken bones of the hare, fallow-deer, roe, pig (or wild- 
boar). All the flints Avere Avorked, and one lance-head 
had been chipped out of the stump of a celt and pre¬ 
sented portions of the polished surface, thus fixing the 
neolithic age of the accumulation. Coar.se pottery AA'as 
also met Avith. 

The bones of the hare AA’ere very abundant, and 
proved that there was no lArejudice against the use of 
its flesh. In the caA'es of Perthi-CliAvareu we liaAm also 
seen that this Avas the case. 

The refuse-heaps ceased abruptly at tlie entrance of 
the cave, at a point AA’here the traces of a Avail, composed 
of large stones, Avas visible. Immediately beliind this 
Apcre human bones, in a thick layer of dry sand, scat¬ 
tered about iu the A\dldest confusion, which Avas probably 
the result of .successive iutennents, as Avell as of subse- 
(juent disturbance by burroAvdng animals and treasure- 
seekers. Two bojjc-pioints and a flint arroAv-bead Aver<‘ 
tlie only implements discovered Avithin the sepulchral 
chamber. 

Taa'o small human bones, bearing undoubted ma.rks of 
baAoug been burnt, AA'ere discoA^ered in the refuse-hdapy. 
but they do not, as M, Broca justly observes, iniplythe.i 
practice of cannibalism, since they may liave fallen, ouVj 
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of the burial-place, and subsequently have come into 
contact with the fire on one of the hearths. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of interments 
in this cave. Exclusive of the many skulls which have 
been destroyed or lost, M. Prunihres obtained nineteen 
very nearly perfect, which are described by jM. Broca 
as seven male, six female, three of uncertain sex, and 
three children. They are remarkable for the softness 
of their contour.s, the delicacy of then' features, and the 
orthognathism of their faces. The forehead is wdde and 
high, and the vertex and the occipital region of the 
skuU well rounded. The cephalic index varies between 
•680 and '78, the mean of the whole series being *732. 

!M. Broca remarks, that these crania contra.st strongly 
with those of the present broad-headed inhabitants of 
the district, and that they differ from those found in 
the dolmens by M. Prunibres in their greater length, 
in the smallness of their features, and the weakness of 
their muscular impressions. The study of the bones of 
the skeleton confirms these differences. The men who 
liuried their dead in the Caverne de THomme llort 
were smaller than the dolmen builders, their bones were 
more slender, and they were altogether a less muscular 
race. They are considered by M. Broca to represent the 
neolithic aborigines; and if his description and mea¬ 
surements be compared with those of the dolicho-cephali 
of Britain, given by Dr. Thurnam (p. 191 et seq.), it will 
be seen that they are identical with the latter, which is 
the oldest race yet known to have occupied Great Britain 
.since the close of the pleistocene period. 

At a little distance from the sepulchral cave, and in 
the .same ravine, j\l. Broca explored a large cavern, whicli 
had been occupied, probably by the same people, since 
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the same kind of instruments were discovered as in the 
refuse-heap. So that we have here, side by side, the 
abode and the sepulchre of the same ancient tribe. 


The Sepulchral Cave of Orrouy. 

The sepulchral cave of Orrouy (Oise) described by I\l. 
llroca, in which the remains of al)out fifty individuals 
were interred, furnished both types of skull, united, 
according to Dr. Thurnam and hi. Broca,^ by a series of 
intermediate forms, that prove a fusion of blood between 
the broad- and the long-headed peoples. On referring 
to the preceding Table (p. 190) it will be seen that the 
cephalic index varies from '77> to "88. Eight out of the 
series of twenty-one skulls united the characteristic 
dolicho-cephalous fore-head with the lirachy-cephalous 
middle and hind-head. “We have here,” writes Dr. 
Thurnam, “a veritable hybrid form of cranium, resulting 
from the mixture or crossing, under certain circum¬ 
stances unknown to us, of a dolicho-cephalous with 
a brachy-cephalous race.” 

“ . . . In the Orrouy skulls of hybrid form, two 
encephalic growth-tendencies appear to me distinguish¬ 
able ; one, the longitudinal or fronto-occipital; the other 
a transverse, or bi-parietal and temporal one. Now the 
remarkable supramastoid depressions, visible in the hind- 
head of these skulls, seem to be well explained by the 
idea of an intersection or crossing of these two ten¬ 
dencies in the brain-growth; corresponding, as they 
must have done, to the- angles formed l)y tlie posterior 
surfaces of tlic middle, the lower surhices of the posterior 

* Bull. Soc. Anlhrop. iv. 
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iind temporal lobes of tbe cerebrum, and the upper sur- 
face of the cerebellum.” ‘ 

Ill eight out of thirtj-foiir humeri the fossa of the 
olecranon is perforated. 

Tlie human remains occurred in the same confusion 
as at Perthi-Chwareu, and ivere associated with frag¬ 
ments of coarse pottery, flint flakes, and bones of rumi¬ 
nants. The occurrence of polished stone celts indicates 
the neolithic age of the interment. 

Shulls from French Tumuli. 

Both long and broad skulls also occur in the cham¬ 
bered tombs of France, althougli the latter by far pre¬ 
dominate. Those from the Long Ban’ow at Chamant 
are dolieho-cephalic and ortho-cephalic, with cephalic 
index ranging from '71 to '78 (Broca), and other similar 
eases are quoted by Dr. Thurnam from Noyelle-sur-Mer, 
Fontenay, and other tumuli. In the large sepulchral 
chamber at hleudon, that contained 200 skeletons, the 
majority of the skulls were brachy-cephalic, although 
twenty of them were of the ortho-cephalic type. This 
mixture may be accounted for, most probably, by the 
two races, w'hieh are clearly defined from each other in 
Britain, being intermingled in France. 

Dr. Tburnam, summing up the whole evidence as 
reofards the distribution of races in tlie tombs of Gaul, 
concludes that the two races came into contact in Gaul 
at an earlier period in the neolithic age tiian in Britain. 
And this must necessarily have been the. case from the 
goograplucal position of our island, which could only be 
invaded, in those times, by tlic races in possession of the 
^ Antbrop. Mem. i, 490. 
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contiguous mainland of France and Belgium. Both 
these regions must have been conquered before an im 
vasiou could have taken place. 


The Dolicho-ce/phali of the Iberian Peninsula, 
Gibraltar. 


The researches carried on from 1863 to 1868, by 
Captain Brome, aided by Dr. Falconer and Professor 
Busk,* into the caves of Gibraltar, have resulted in the 
proof that, in the neolithic age, that barren rock was 
inhabited by a race of men identical wdth that which is 
found in the long barrows and caves of Great Britain. 

The enlargement of the military prison on the top of 
Windmill Hill revealed the existence of a deep fissure, 
containing dark earth, mingled with charcoal and broken 
1 ) 01165 , wdiich led into a series of chambers. The upper 
of these is described by Captain Brome as being com¬ 
pletely choked up to the roof with earth, charcoal, and 
decomposed bones of mammals, birds, and fivshes, flint 
flakes, and pottery. Below were two floors of stiilag- 
inite, filled with loose stones and earth, through whieli 
a si] aft penetrated into a fissure at a lower level, leading 
into a lower chamber that had a free communication 
with the surface, since the current of air was so strong 
as to extinguish the lamps. In this also human remains 
and works of art were met with. The passages were 
very complicated, and in some of them a red breccia 
contained the remains of the pleistocene mammals, the 
spotted hyaena, the Rhinoceros hemiteechus, and others. 
This series of passages and chambci’s is described by 

' Prehistoric Congress^ Norwich Yohiinej 18GO. 
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Caj)tam Brome and Professor Busk as “ Genista Cave 
No. 1.” 

A second, or “ Genista, No. 2," was discovered by 
Captain Brome opening on the surface near tire West 
fdiff, with its floor covered with stalagmite, under which 
was the same class of remains as that above mentioned. 
Subsequently a thh’d and fourth, “ Genista, 3 and 4,” 
were explored witli the same results, of which the latter, 
opening on the face of a vertical cliff 40 feet below the 
summit, from its difficulty of aeces,s must Jiave been 
u.sed as a place of refuge rather than of habitation or 
burial. With this exception, the whole group of Genista 
Caves contained human bones, resting in the greatest 
confusion, and proving that since the bodies had been 
interred the contents had been disturbed, either by the 
burrowing of animals or by the action of water, pools of 
which were present in some of the chambers. Evidence 
of the former presence of water was to be seen in the 
sheets of stalagmite on most of the floors. The same 
confuision would result, as is suggested by Professor 
Busk, by interments at successive times. The intimate 
a.ssociation of the fractured bones of the animals, and the 
charcoal, broken pottery, and other traces of occupation, 
with the human bones, may be accounted for in the same 
mauner as the similar mixture of remains in the eaves 
of Denbighshire, If the caves had been inhabited at 
one time, and subsequently set apart for burials, the 
human bones would become intermingled with the 
accumulation of refuse on the floors by the causes above 
mentioned. 

The bones of the animals associated with the human 
remains belong, according to Professor Busk, to the 
domestic ox of various sizes, goat, ibex, hog, arvicola, 
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hare, rabbit, badger, dog, and a species of phoctena, fish, 
birds, and marine and land molluscs. The pottery is for 
the most part hand-made, coarse and imperfectly burnt; 
and the vessels in some cases had singular pei’foratcd 
spouts, similar to those still in use by the Kabyles of 
Algeria, and some of the Berber tribes. Some of it, 
however, is of a fine red ware turned in the lathe, and 
probably introduced at a later period, even, as remarked 
by Jlr. Franks, after the Boman occupation of Spain, to 
which he refers a bronze fish-hook, the only metallic 
article found in the group of caves. The implements of 
bone consist of a needle, and rounded pins and spikes. 
One cannon-bone of a small o.\ bears marics of sharp 
cuts with an edge of metal, inflicted probably, as 
Profe.ssor Busk suggests, “ in an attempt to hamstring 
the animal, as is sometimes done at the pre.sent day in 
the Sjianish bull-ring.” It may possibly be more modern 
than the stone implements found in the same cave. 

The associated stone articles are celts of polished 
greenstone, similar to that found in the neolithic cave 
at Perthi-Chwareu (Fig. 38), flakes, a gi-eenstono chisel, 
querns and rubbing-stones, a whetstone perforated for sus¬ 
pension, and a fragment of an armlet made of alabaster. 
A small lump of coarse plumbago may have been used 
for personal ornament. 

The human remains examined by Professor Busk 
belonged to a large number of individuals of all ages, 
and are for the most part in a fragmentary condition. 
Borne of the thigh-bones are carinate, and remarkable 
for the enormous development of the linea aspera 
and the thickness of their walls (Fig. 57), the me¬ 
dullary cavity being reduced to a small size, as in 
those figured from the tumulus at Cefn. Some of the 
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til>ite iire platycuenue, presenting tlie peculiar lateral 
flattening whieb first attracted the attention of Dr. 
Falconer and Professor Busk (Figs. 49, oO, and 51), but 
which j\I. Broca has since determined in the tumuli 
and caves of France, and I have discovered in those of 
Denbighshire (p. 177). 


Figs. (52, 63, 64,—( ranium ficjiti Genisla Cave (Bu^k). 


The only two crania sufficiently perfect to allow of a 
comparison being made, from Genista Cave No. 3, are 
perfectly symmetrical, and belong to a high type 
(Figs. G2, 63, and G4). “ They arc dolicho-cephalic, quite 
orthognathous, and w'holly aphanozygous. In one the 
frontal sinuses are considei'ably more developed than 
they are in the other, but in neither is there any thick- 
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oiling of the snpra-oi’bital liorder” (Busk). The teeth are 
worn flat. They both belonged to men in the prime of 
life. A third skull, from Geui.sta Cave No. 1, belongs 
to the same type. The measurements of the two most 
perfect skulls are given in the same table as those from 
North Wales (ji. 171). 

Gibraltar has also been occupied in ancient times by 
broad-headed men, similar, in AI. Broca’s opinion, to those 
interred in the cave of Orrouy. In 1864 human bones, 
together with a skull (for measurements see p. 199), 
were dug out of the Judge’s Cave by Sir James Cochrane. 
The tibiae are platycnemic, and the skull is described 
by Professor Busk as being “perfectly symmetrical, 
brachy-cephalic, slightly prognathous, but with vertical 
teeth, aphanoxygous. The forehead is well arched, and 
the supra-orbital border slightly elevated, the orbits 
being square, and the nasal opening elongated and pyri¬ 
form.” The cephalic index is ’792. The age of these 
skeletons is uncertain. 

Spain .— Cueva de loa Murcielapos. 

Professor Busk' calls attention to the fact, that a long 
skull similar to that from Gibraltar has been found in 
Spain, in an ancient copper-mine of the Asturias, toge¬ 
ther with hammers made of antlei', and that it bears 
“ the closest possible resemblance ” to the Basque skulls, 
described by M. Broca, from Guipuscoa on the Spanish 
and St. Jean do Luz on the French side of the Pyrenees. 
He points out, also, the resemblance which exists between 
the crania figured by Don Gongora y Martinez, from the 
caverns and dolmens of Andalusia and those under 
' Prehistoric Congress, Normcli Volume, 18C9. 
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consideration ; finally arriidng at the conclusion that 
“ a pretty uniform priscan race at one time pervaded 
the peninsula from one end to the other, and that this 
race is at the present day represented liy, at any rate, 
a part of the population now inhabiting the Basque 
provinces.” 

In the work of Don Manuel Gongora y Martinez ‘ 
referred to, there is a most interesting account of the 
prehistoric antiquities of Andalusia. Several interments 
are described in the Cueva de los Jlureidlagos, a cave 
I'linning into the limestone rock, out of which the grand 
scenery of the southern part of the Sierra Nevada has 
been, to a great extent, carved. In one spot, a group of 
three skeletons was met with, one of which was adorned 
with a plain coronet of gold, and clad in a tunic made 
of esparto-grass, finely plaited, so as to form a pattern 
which resembles some of the designs on gold ornaments 
from Etruscan tombs. At a spot further within, a 
second group of twelve skeletons lay in a semicircle, 
around one considered by Don ilanuel to have belonged 
to a woman, covered with a tunic of skin, and wearing 
a necklace of esparto-grass, a marine shell pierced for 
suspension, the carved tusk of a wild hoar, and earrings 
of black stone. There were other articles of plaited 
esparto-grass, such as baskets and sandals ; flint flakes, 
pieces of a white marble armlet, polished axes of the 
type of fig. 38, bone awls, and a wooden spoon, together 
wuth pottery of tlic same type as that from Gibraltar, 
fragments of charcoal, and bones of animals. 

Although, in this cave, there were no traces of metal, 
except gold, in a second, in the same neiglibourhood, 

^ Don Manud Gongora y Martinez, “ Antigaedades rreliistorica.s de 
Andalucia/* Madrid, 1868. 8\o. 
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similar interments were met with in association with 
copper (bronze) implements, and with pottery of the 
same kind. 

These interments in caves are of the same order 
as those from Gibraltar; and since the skulls agree 
with those from the latter, there can be little doubt 
but that, in the neolithic age, the long-headed small 
race under discussion had possession of the southern 
provinces. 


The iromcoj’s Cave, near Alhama. 

This conclusion derives additional support from the 
discoveries subsequently made by Mr. McPherson * 
in the Woman’s Cave, near Alhama, in Grenada, of 
implements of bone, flint, and greenstone of the neo¬ 
lithic age, mingled with charcoal, pottery, and human 
skeletons of the same type as those from Gibraltai’Hii 
The human skull, figured by i\Ir. McPherson, is dolicho¬ 
cephalic, and the thigh-bone is remarkable for the ex¬ 
treme development of the linea aspera, which assumes 
the form of a stout ridge sweeping from one extremity 
of the shaft to the other. 

This long-headed race, burying their dead in caves, 
also erected dolmens in Andalusia. Li the dolmen 
of Dc los Eriales ^ human remains were discovered along 
Avith bronze (copper?) lance-heads, and pottery of the 
same sort as that of the caves. It is, therefore, eA'ident 
that the practice of burial in caA-^es, and of erecting 
dolmens, Avas carried on by the same people in Britain, 
in France, and in Spain. 

* “The Woman’s Cave,” 4:to. Parts I. and II. 1870-1. Cadiz, 
Federico Joly y Velasco. 

Don Manuel Gongora y Martinez, op, cit. 
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TJie Guanches of the Cananj Ides. 

The Guanehes,’ the ancient inhabitants of the Canary 
Isles, are considered by Berthollet, Glas, and other high 
authorities, to be allied to the Berbers of North Africa in 
language. At the time of their discovery and conquest 
by the Spaniards, they are described by Miss Haigh as 
being unacquainted with the use of any metal, and as 
fashioning their weapons out of a black, hard stone. 
The Guanehes of Teneriffe lived principally in caves, pre¬ 
ferring for their winter residence those near the coast, and 
in the summer those in the higher parts in the interior 
of the island, whence they could enjoy the fresh air of 
the hills." Some of these caves have been excavated by 
the hand of man, and are divided into square chambers, 
containing rock-hewri benches, “ and deep niches made 
to contain vessels of milk or water.” Thev had also 
stone houses, thatched with straw or fern. They also 
buried thcii' dead in sepulchral caves, belonging each to 
a family or clan, entrances to which are carefully con¬ 
cealed, and are now discovered only by accident. In them 
the dead were placed either upright, or lying side by side 
on wooden scaffolds, after having been prepared with 
salt and butter and thoroughly dried and wrapped in 
the tanned skins of sheep or goat. In some cases the 
prepared body was placed in the sitting posture. 

They were possessed of a settled government by 
“ hTeneeys," or chiefs subordinate to one head, and 
were divided into “nobles and common people, and 
had a code of punishment for the robber, murderer, 
and adulterer.” 

^ Etlmologk-al Jourti. b’.S. vii. p. 107. 
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Their food consisted of sheep and goats, roasted 
barley ground between two stones, and tbe fruit of tlie 
arbutus, date-palm and fig, as well as fisli and rabbits. 
Their fences were made of reed, their ropes and nets 
of rushes, and their baskets, mats, and bags, of palm- 
leaves. Tliey manufactured vessels out of clay or hard 
wood, needles of fishbones, beads of clay, and they 
especially excelled in the art of tanning. The civili¬ 
zation of this very interesting people may fairly be 
taken to be a fragment of that of North Africa and 
of Europe in the neolithic age, protected by insulation 
from the influences by which it was swept away from 
the countries bordering on the shores of the IMediter- 
ranean, just as the old Norse customs and legends are 
preserved by the present inhabitants of Iceland in 
greater purity than in Norway. 

The Berbers are viewed by Professor Busk as of the 
same non-Ary an stock as the Basque, and the civili¬ 
zation of the Guanches may therefore be taken to repre¬ 
sent that of the Iberie peoples of Spain, among whom 
caves were used in like manner for habitation and 
burial. 


Iheric DoUcho-cephali of the same Race as those oj 

Britain. 

If this group of Iberie skulls be compared with those 
from the caves and tumuli of Great Britain (see Table, 
p. 197 and that below) it will be seen, that what Pro¬ 
fessor Busk observes of the ancient population of Spain 
is equally true of that of our country in the neolithic age. 
And the identity of form is especially remarkable in 
the crania from the sepulchral caves at Perthi-Chwareu, 
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the difference Let ween them being so small as to be of 
little account:— 



Length. 

Brclth. 

Height, 

Circiim- 

forenee. 

Ceiih. 

mtJex. 

Mitan of 10 iikulls fi'oni Pcrtiii-Chwav<?u 

7*07 

5.5 

5'6 

20 0 

'765 

Menu of 2 skulls from Genista Citve, ) 
No, 3 (Bosk).. . i 

7-35 

5 '55 

5*9 

20 7 

■755 

Mean of 40 male Basque skulls from | 

7-2 

5-5 

5d 


■760 

Guipuscoa (Tliumaiii) ..... j 



Mean of 20 female, ditto .... 

6*9 

r>-3 

5*0 

— 

■700 

Mean of 19 skulls, chiefly male , . 

7*4 

56 

5-4 

— 

■760 

Mean of 57 female ditto, St, Jean de ) 
hm . . . . . ( 

7*02 

5 6 

— 

— 

■799 


The Dolicho-cephali cognate with the Basque. 

Nor can the truth of Professor Busk’s conclusion, that 
the group of skulls in question belong to a peoj)le akin 
in blood to the modern Basques, be disputed. We are 
indebted to M. Broca^ for the elaborate description of 
seyenty-eight Basque crania from a village cemetery in 
Guipuscoa, and of fifty-eight from an ossuary at St. Jean 
de Luz, in which they had been collected in the reign of 
Francis L, 1532. In both these groups the long and oval 
types predominated, the broad type being represented by 
R‘4 (Tliurnara) per cent, in the one, and 37'36 percent. 
(Broca) in the other; a difference that is doubtless caused 
by the greater mixture of blood in tlic south-west of 
Fraiiee than in the north-west of Spain, shut off from 
the broad-headed Gallic tribes by the J’yrcnees.® Six 

^ Brocffj Soc* Antbrop/’ s.s, t. i, p. 470; t. ii. p. 10-30 ' 

as. t, iii. p* 43-101. The cephalic index in the preceding Table differs 
slightly from tliafc given by JI. llroca, Tbiirnani, ^^Anthrop, 
ill. p. 64 H seq. 

^ These skulls are preserved in the j\ruseum of the Anthropological 
Society at PariSj where by the kindness of Dr. Broca I ■was allowed 
to study them in the autunio of 1873, Some were marked wdth the 

tf'te anrinlaire.*' 
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skulls, obtiiined by Professor Virchow from Bill)ao, agree 
in all particulars with those from Guipuscoa. M. Broca 
has further shown, that this group of Spanish skulls 
offers all the characters of the black-haired, swarthy, 
oval-faced, Basque population of the surrounding re¬ 
gion, and it therefore follows, that they may be taken 
as standards of comparison, as typical of the ancient 
Basque crania, modified, it may be, to some extent, by 
the infusion of other blood. Their agreement, therefore, 
with the skulls from Gibraltar implies that the latter are 
also Basque. And since they agree also with those from 
the cave of Perthi-Chwareu, as may be seen in the pre¬ 
ceding Table, tlie men who buried their dead in the 
caves of North Wales in the neolithic age, are proved 
to belong to the same stock. 

The same long-headed, small race also inhabited 
France, side by side witli the broad-headed Gallic 
tribes; and since to it belong the skeletons in the 
Cave de Tlfomme ilort, which J\I. Broca refers to the 
neolithic aborigines, it may reasonably be concluded 
that in Gaul, as in Britain, it was the older of the two 
races. The two have also been met witli in the caves of 
Belgium. If we allow that an aboriginal Basque popu¬ 
lation spread over the whole of Britain, France, and 
Belgium, and that it was subsequently dispossessed by 
lu'oad-headcd invaders, the two extremes of skiill-fonn 
and of stature, and of the gradations between tliem, may 
be satisfactorily explained. And this view coincides 
with the well-ascertained facts of history. 

Dr. Thurnam was the first to recognize that the long 
sliulls, out of the long barrows of Britain and Ireland, 
were of tlie Basque or Iberian type, and Professor 
Huxley holds that the river-bed skulls belong to the 
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same race.^ (Compare Table p. 197 with tlie preceding.) 
We have therefore proof, that an Iberian or Basque popu¬ 
lation spread over tljc whole of Britain and Ireland in 
the neolithic age, inhabiting caves, and burying their 
dead in caves and chambered tombs, just as in the 
Iberian Peninsula also in the neolithic age. 


Dolicho-cephali and Brachy-cephali in Neolithic Caves 
of Belgium. — Clumvaux. 

Both these forms of skull have been met with in Bel¬ 
gium, the one in the famous cave of Chauvaux, the 
other in that of Sclaigneanx. 

The first of these is a rock-shelter passing into a small 
cave, at the base of the limestone cliff on the Meuse, 
opposite the little village of Biviere, between Dinant 
and Namur. It was known to contain human re¬ 
mains in 1837-8, and was partially explored in 1842 
by Dr. Spring, who published his account of the dis¬ 
coveries in 1853, and subsequently in 1864 and 1866. 
Below a thin layer of loam was a floor of stalagmite, 
concealing a vast number of broken human bones mixed 
pele-mele with those of wild and domestic animals, 
and associated with charcoal and coarse pottery. Two 
polished stone celts indicated the neolithic age of the 
accumulation ; one of them resting close to a skull 
which had been fractured by a blow from a blunt 
instrument, such as it may have inflicted. The human 
bones belonged to infants and young adults. 

From the fractured and burnt bones of the animals it 
is clear that they had been accumulated in the cave 

* Laing and Huxley, “ Preliistoiic llemains of (Jaitliiicas.” 
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during the time that it was inhabited by man. Dr. 
Spring' infoiTod that the bro 1^611 human bones proved 
that human beings, as well as the animals, formed the 
food of the cave-dwellers, and further, since all the human 
remains belong to young individuals, that the canni¬ 
balism was not accidental, or caused by famine, but the 
result of a deliberate selection. 

The facts which induced Dr. Spring to come to this 
conclusion are interpreted by IM. Dupont “ in a dif¬ 
ferent manner. He holds, that the proportion of young 
individuals is not greater in Chauvaux than that which 
he has observed in other sepulchral caves in Belgium, 
and that there is nothing w'hich forbids the supposition 
that this also was used as a place of interment. The 
human bones may have been broken by the foxes and 
badgers, which are so abundant in the district, and 
have been mixed, by their continual burr owing, witii 
the remains of the animals in the old refusedicap 
accumulated on the door during the habitation of man. 
Such a mixture of remains wo have alreaxly observed in 
the caves of North "Wales and GibraltiU*. Tlie recent 
researches of M, SoreiP leave no room for doubting 
the truth of SI, Dupont’s interpretation. Two perfect 
human skeletons were discovered along with flint 
flakes, pottery, a barbed arrow-head, and many scattered 
human bones not broken by design, wlnle the long 
bones of the associated animals bore unmistakeable 

‘ SpriDgj Acad. lioy. dGBclgiqae,” 1 1. xx. p, 427 ] 2 ser, 

1. xviii. p, 470; L xxii. p. 1S7, 

^ Diipontj *^L^Horame pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans les 
environs de Dinant siir Meuse/' 2d edit, p. 222, 

^ Soreilj Sur Xou voile Exploration de la Caverne de Chau van/' 
Congr^s Intern, Anthropologie et d’Arciicologie PrekistoriqueSj 
p. 381 et seq. Bruxelles^ 1872, 
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traces of having been split for the sake of the marrow. 
On one long bone, for example, of the ox, there were 
cuts made by a Hint implement, as well as the mark of 
the blow by which it had been split longitudinally; and 
another ox-bone, and the canine of a boar, bore marks of 
burning. The bones of the animals were very abundant, 
and belonged to the following species ; beaver, hamster, 
and other small rodents, hare, badger, fox, boar, stag, 
roe, ox, and goat. In this case, as in the caves of 
Perthi-Chwaren, and of ITIomme Mort, the inhabi¬ 
tants had used the hare for food, as well as the other 
animals, and did not share the prejudice against the 
use of its flesh for food, which Ccesar remarks of the 
inhabitants of Britain (Comm. 1, xii.). 

The cave must, therefore, be viewed as a place of 
sepulture for a neolithic people, whose implements 
abound in the neighbourhood, and not as having been 
inhabited by a race of cannibals. 

The bodies had been interred in the crouching posture, 
with their thighs bent, their heads resting on their arms, 
and their faces turned, towards the valley. They rested 
side by side in two small holes, which had been dug in 
the deposit containing the bones of the animals, and the 
skeletons were cemented to the rock by stalagmite, and 
surrounded by large stones. They belonged to in¬ 
dividuals far past the prime of life. 

Both skulls were doliclio-ceplialic, and the most 
perfect of them is described by Professor Virchow as 
presenting a parietal flattening, which is probably 
analogous to the “ tete annulaire,” so commonly 
present in the long skulls of the neolithic age. It 
possesses a cephalic index of "72 (*718 Virchow). The 
sutures in both the skulls were very nearly oblite- 
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rated. The measurements are given in the Table in 
page 199. 

The crania, in all these characters, are to be classified 
with the long skulls from the caves and chambered 
tombs of France, Britain, and Spain. They belong to 
people in the same stage of culture, and practising the 
same mode of burial in a crouching posture. Chauvaux 
is the furthest cave to the east on the continent of 
Europe, in which traces of this long-headed race have 
been observed. 


The Cave of Sclaigneaiix. 


Tlie cave of Sclaigneaux,' ex])lorcd liy IM. Arnould, 
near the hamlet of that name, fourteen miles from 
Namur, has been proved to contain human bones, 
lying mixed with those of the animals in the refu.se- 
heap on the floor, as in the cave of Chauvaux. The 
animals belonged to existing species :— 


Hedgehog. Fox. Rabbit. 

Badger. Bog. 0.x. 

Beech-marten. Wild (^.’at. (loat. 

Weazel. Hare. Stag. 


Boar. 

Horse. 

Rodents. 


Bones of birds, frogs, and fishes were also met with. 
Intermingled with these were human skeletons, disposed 
in a rude sort of order, and belonging to bodies which 
had been interred at different times. From the lower 
jaws M. Arnould calculates that the number of bodies 
interred was not less than sixty-two, of which twelve 
belonged to aged individuals, twenty-one to those in the 
prime of life, sixteen to young adults, and thirteen 
to children. 

‘ International Congre.ss, Bru.xelles, 1872, p. 370. 
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The ei-aiiia (Figs. C5, GO’) are hrachy-ceplmlic (see 
Table, p. 199), and are possessed, according to M. 
A mould, of the following characters. The apex of the 
ci’anial vault is flattened, probably artificially, and the 








Figs, 65, 66.—Skull from Cave of Rclaigtioaux. (Arnould.) 


I ' 


parietal bosses arc largely dcvclopecl, to which is due 
the great width of the skull. The snreiliafy ridges are 
strongly marked, and the malar boiiiii& are, prominent. 
In all these particulars they agree Adthn,:' • 
the broad skulls, as defined by Dr. 'Thur- 
nam, discovered in the round tumuli 
of Britain and the sepulchral caves of 
France. 

Some of the leg-bones presented the 
antero-posterior flattening, or platycnc- 
mism, observed in the skeletons from 
the eaves of Gibraltar, and in France no. 67.--Pintycnc- 
and Great Britain (Fig. 67). It is due, ™ciaign«S. 
as in those from North Wales, to the 
anterior expansion of the bone, and not to the posterior, 
as is the ease with those from the cave of Cro-Magnon, 
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A beautifully chipped arrou'-liead, with barbs and 
central tongue for insertion into the shaft, of the same 
type as one from Chauvaiix, implies that these remains 
belong to the neolithic age. Implements of bone, and 
a shell perforated for suspension, \vere also found. 

The Evidence of Ilistonj as to the Peoples of Gaul and 

Spain. 

The extension of this non-Aryan race through France, 
Spain, and Britain, in ancient times, based solely on the 
evidence of the human remains, is confirmed by an 
appeal to tlie ethnology of Europe within the historic 
period. In the Iberian peninsula the Basque populations 
of the west are defined from the Celtic of the cast by the 
Celtiberi inhabiting the modern Castille (.see Slap, Fig. 
68). In Gaul the province of Aquitania extended as 
far north, in Cmsar’s time,' as the river Garonne, con¬ 
stituting the modern Gascony, to which was added, in 
the days of Augustus, the district between that liver 
and the Loire; a change of frontier that was probably 
due to the predominance of Basque blood in a mixed 
race in that area similar to the Celtiberi of Castille. 
The Aquitani were surrounded on every side, except the 
south, by the Celtm, extending as far north as the Seine, 
as far to the cast as Switzerland and the plains of I.oni- 
bardy, and southwards, through the valley of the Rliouc 
and the region of the Volscm, over the Eastern Pyrenees 
into Spain. The district round the Phoccean colony of 
Marseilles was inhabited by Ligurian tribes, who held 
the region between the river Po and the Gulf of Genoa, 
as far as tlie western boundary of Etrinia, and wlio pro- 

^ CtiosaT, i. 50* 
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bably extended to the west along the coast of Southern 
Gaul as far as the Pyrenees.' They were distinguished 
from the Celtse, not merely by their manners and cus¬ 
toms, but by their small stature and dark hair and eyes, 
and are stated by Pliny and Sti’abo to have inhabited 
Spain. They have also left marks of their presence in 
Central Gaul in the name of the Loire (Ligur), and pos¬ 
sibly in Jh'itain in the obscure name of the Lloegrians. 
They invaded Sicily' as the Sikelians, and if the latter 
be identified with the Sikanians considered by Tliucy- 
dides ® and other writers to be of Iberian stock, it will 
follow that they are a cognate race. Their stature and 
swarthy complexion, as well as the ancient geogi’aphical 
position conterminous with the Iberic population of Gaul 
and Spain, confirm this conclusion. The non-Aryan and 
probably Basque population of Gaul was therefoi’e cut 
into two portions by a broad band of Celts, which crosses 
the Eastern Pyrenees, and marks the route by which the 
Iberian peninsula was invaded. 

The ancient population of Sardinia is stated by Paus- 
anias to bo of Libyan extraction, and to bear a strong 
resemblance to the Iberians in physique and in habits 
of life, while that of Corsica is described by Seneca as 
Ligurian and Iberian. The ancient Libyans arc repre¬ 
sented at the present day by the Berber and Kabyle 
tribes which are, if not identical with, at all events 
cognate with the Basques. We may therefore infer that 

' “Bull. Soc. Antlirop de Paris,” 2 sir. t. 111., p. 118. 

2 “IJiodorus Siculus,” iv. 6; v. 39. Stcur, “Eihnographie des Peuples 
de I’Europe,” p. 31 H seq.] Donaldson, “ Varronianw.” p. 10 et seq. 
Dion. Hal. i. 22. See also Niebuhr and Mommsen. Tlie docu¬ 
mentary evidence is so uncertain as to the allinities of the Ligurians 
that scarcely any two writers agree. “ (^uot homines tot sententiir.” 

^ 'J'hucydides, vi. 2. 
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these two islands were formerly occupied by this non- 
Aryan race, as well as the adjacent continents of Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe. 

The Basque Population the Oldest. 

The relative antiquity of these two races in Europe 
may be arrived at by this distribution. The Basques, 
Sikani or Ligurian, are the oldest inhabitants, in their 
respective districts, known to the historian; while the 
' ■ I,Celts appear as invaders, pressing southwards and west- 
;Jiwai!itI^iOn the populations already in possession, flooding 
■ov;g;i:',‘.tihe Alps and under Brennus sacking Borne, and 
by their union with the vanquished in Spain constituting 
the Celtiberi. We may therefore be tolerably certain 
that the Basques held France and Spain before the in¬ 
vasion of the Celts, and that the non-Aryan peoples 
wore cut asunder, and certain parts of them left—Ligu¬ 
rians, Sikani, and in part Sardinians and Corsicans—as 
ethnological islands, marking, so to speak, an ancient 
Basque non-Aryan continent which had been sub¬ 
merged by the Celtic populations advancing steadily 
westwards. 

At the time of the Roman conquest of Gaul, the 
Bclgte were pressing on the Celts, just as the latter 
pressed the Basques, the Seine and the Marne forming 
their southern boundary, and in their turn being pushed 
to the east by the advance of the Germans in the Rhine 
provinces. Thus we have the oldest population, or 
Basque, invaded by the Celts, the Celts by the Belgae, 
and these again by the Germans; their relative positions 
stamping their relative antiquity in Europe. 
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The Population of Britain, ' 

The Celtic and Bclgic invasion of Gaul repeated itself, 
as might be expected, in Britain. Just as the Celts 
pushed back the Iberian population of Gaul as far south 
as Aquitania, and swept round it into Spain, so they 
crossed over the Channel and overran the greater portion 
of Britain, until the Siluros, identified by Tacitus' with 
the Iberians, were left only in those fiistnesses that 
formed siibsequently a bulwark for the Brit-Welsh against 
the English invaders. And just as the Belgse pressed 
on the rear of the Celts as far as the Seine, so they 
folloAved them into Britain, and took posses.sion of the 
“ Pars Maritima,” ■ or southern counties. The unsettled 
condition of the country at the time of Caesar’s in¬ 
vasion was, probably, due to tlie struggle then going 
on between Celts and Bclgae. 

The evidence oftcred by history as to the distribution 
of these races confiians that which has been arrived 
at by the examination of the caves and tumuli. In 
the one case the Basque peoples are merely known 
in a fragmentary condition in Britain, Gaul, and Sicily, 
while in the other those fragments are joined together 
in such a way as to show that, in the neolithic 
age, they extended uninterrupedly through Western 
Europe, from the Pillars of Hercules in the south to 
Scotland in the north, before they were dispossessed by 
their broad-headed enemies. It is impossible to define 
with precision their ethnological relation to the non- 
Aryan inhabitants of Italy and the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, such as the Etruscans and Tyrrhenians. I 

' Tacitus, “Agrieola,” xi. * Cajsiir, i. 12. 
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am, however^ inclined to lioldithat they are all braiichet^ 
of the same race of Melanocliroi,” differiog far lesf^ 
from each other than the Celtic from the Scandinavian 
branch of tlie Aryan familyd 

Basque Element in preseiit British and French 
Fojndations. 

This non-Aryan l)lood is still to be traced in tlje 
dark-hairedj Idaek-eyed, sinall^ oval-featured peoples i]i 
our own countxy in tlie region of the Silures, where the 
hills have afforded shelter to tlie llasque populations 
from the invaders." The small swarthy AYeisliman of 
Denbighshire is in every respect, except dress and 
language^ identical with the Basque inhabitant of the 
AVesterii Pyrenees, at Bagneres de Bigorre, 

The small dark-haired people of Ireland,^ and espe¬ 
cially those to the west of the Shannon, according to 
Dr. Thurnam and Professor Huxley, are alBo of Iberian 
deiivation, and singularly enough there is a legendary 
connection betAveen that island and Spain. The himian 
rtmiains from the chambered toral:)s as well as the river¬ 
beds prove that the non-Ary an population spread over tlie 
whole of Ireland as well as the whole of Britain. The 
main mass of the Irish population is undoubtedly Celtic, 
crossed with Danish, Norse, and English blood* 

1 Prof. Huxley brings them into relation with the ancient Egyptians, 
the Melanochroiof India, and the Australians, ^‘Critiques and 
Addresses,p. 134, rrehistoric Congress, I^orwich Yolutne, p. 92 
et seq. 

2 See Prof, Huxley's “Critiques and Addre^es,” p. 167. 

^ For a masterly account of the varying stature in 1 Britain and Ire¬ 
land, see Dr. Eeddoe's Essay, “ Anthrop. Soc. Mem.' iii. p. 384—^573. 
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The Basque eleraejit in the population of France 
is at the present time centered in the old province of 
Aquitaine, in which the jet-black hair and eyes, and 
swarthy (iomplexion, strike the eye of the traveller, now 
as in the days of Strabo,' and form a vivid contrast 
witlx the brown hair and grey eyes of the inhabitants of 
Celtiea and Belgica (see Map, Fig. G8). If Fig. G8 
be compared with the map published by Dr. Broca 
("Mbmoires d’Anthropologic,” t. i. p. 330), which show.s 
at a glance the average complexion prevailing in each 
department, and the relative number of exemptions per 
1,000 conscripts, on account of their not coming up to 
the standard of height {1'56 metre = 5 feet 1-^ inches), 
it will be seen that the only swarthy people outside 
the boundary of Aquitaine constitute five ethnological 
islands. Of these Brittany is by far the largest, probably 
because its fastjiesses atfoi'ded a shelter to the Basques, 
who were being driven to the south-west. The depart¬ 
ment of the Meuse, in the north, and those of Tarn 
and Arriege, in the south, are also sundered from 
the main body, while those of the Upper and Lower 
Alps present us with the deseendants of the ancient 
Ligurian tribes. 

The people with dark-brown bail-, considered by Dr. 
Broca to be the result of the interuiiugling of a dark 
with a fair race, are scattered about through Aquitaine, 
and occur oidy in two departments in northern Celtiea. 
The fair people, on tlie other hand, are massed in north¬ 
ern Celtiea and Belgica. The relation of complexion to 

^ rovt^ fih' ^A^virayov^ tsijXAtiy/xirovc oh yXihirri fjtovoy 

a\ka crctf/Jtftati'j pdkXoy t{ rnAc^rnttg ' -01/5 

XfttTTiAVQ raXffTijL'oitQ fttP TifV Oipii'j ofJioyX^TTOvg ov TTa^rac, «XX' hioiti- 

fjiLKpoy T^upaWarrOPTfi^ rd7£ —Lib, iv, c* §L 
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stature may be gatliered from tlie following table of 
exemptions per 1,000 for each department 

Depai'teiuents noirs . * . , 98 5 to 189 

j, gris-fiinces , . 64 ■ ,, 07 

,j gris-clairs / . . 48'8 y, 63‘8 

„ blancs-olairs , . 23' ,, 48'5 

Fi’om this table it is evident that the swarthy people are 
the smallest and the fair the tallest, the intermediate 
shades being the result of fusion between the two 
extremes. 

The distribution therefore of the small swarthy Basque, 
and tall fair Celtic and Belgic races in France at the 
present time, corre.sponds essentially with that which we 
might have expected from the evidence both of history 
and of the neolithic caves and tombs.^ 

When we consider the many invasions of France, and 
the oscillations to and fro of peoples, the persistence of 
the Basque population is very remarkable. It is not a 
little strange that the type should be so slightly altered 
by intermarriage with the conquering races. 

Whence came the Basques f 

From what region did the Basques invade Europe ? 
M. Broca, from their identity with the Kabyles and 
Berbers, holds that they entered Europe from northern 

The correspondence of my map. Fig. 65, with that of M. Broca, 
jfj one of those undesigned coincidences which are so valuable in 
arriving at truth, for his most admirable essay on the Ethnology of 
France did not come into my hands until my own map was engraTcd, 
M, Broca takes a dilferent point of view to tliat advanced in these 
pages, holding that the Celts were dark and the Belgic wei'c hlue-eyed 
tall I^ymri or Cimhii, The Celts known to history were undoubtedly 
a tall fair race. 

Q 2 
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Afi'iea, spreading over Spain, and passing over the 
ryreiiees ijito southern France. It seems, however, to 
me, that from their range as far north as Scotland, 
and at least as far to the east as Belgium, that they 
travelled by the same route that the Celtic, Belgic, and 
Germanic tribes travelled longr ages afterwards, coming 
from the cast and piishing their way to the west: and 
that wliilc one section chose this route, another 
mastered northern Africa, following the same westward 
direction as tlie iSaracens, On this hypothesis tins great 
pre-Aryan migration would start from the centiTd 
plateau of Asia, from wliich all the successive invaders 
of Europe have swarmed off. 

This view of the eastern derivation of the Basque 
peoples is confirmed by the examination of tlie breeds 
of domestic animals which tliey possessed. The 
longifronSy tlie sheep, and tlie goat are derived from 
wild stocks that lire now to be found in central 
Asia ; and the dog and breed of swine with small canines 
were also probably imported after they had become the 
servants of nuui in the eastJ 


27/e Celtic ctud Jhdgic Ilmchg-ce^diali, 

Tlie occurrence of broad-skulls in the tumuli in tins 
country, and in cave-s and tumuli in France, proves that 
tlie Basque peo[>les were invaded during the neolithic 

^ In tieatiag this UifficuU sal>Jcct, 1 have purposely omitted to use 
the uncertain light of philology. We mii}' expect to derive as much 
kuowledge as to the relations betwe^en 'ryrrliciiiaii, Ligurian, Basque, 
aiiil other obscure non-Aryan peoples from the study of languages, as 
we liave already obtained of ilie Aryans by the same means. It is 
^ ery probable tliat, like the Sausciit, tlie Basque roots -will be found 
widely spread both in Asia, Asia Minor, Europe, and X. Africa, 
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nge. And since Dr. Tlmrnam has shown that they 
are identical in form tv'ith Celtic and Belgic skulls,^ it 
follows that one or the otlier of tliese, probably the Celtic 
or the older, was in possessioji of portions of Britain, 
Ireland, and Card at that remote time. It is of course 
conceivable that non-Celtic races, physically allied to 
the Celts or Belgae, are represented by the human re¬ 
mains in question; but in that case they liave left no 
mark behind by which they can be identihed. And the 
supposition is rendered improl)able to tlie last degree by 
the fact, that the older or conquered race—the Basque 
—still survives, in the area under consideration, the in¬ 
vasions and vicissitudes whidi it has undergone. A for¬ 
tiori, would tlieir conquerors have had a still greater 
chance of survival, in the fastnesses winch are offered 
by these conn tries. It is tliercfore reasonable to presume 
that the broad-headed peoples in the neolithic caves and 
tombs are represented by the Clelts, a.)id possibly, tliough 
not probably, in part by the Bel gas, ratlier than by 
the equally broad-lieaded Wends, Sclavonians, and Fins, 
which are not known by the historian to have sot 
foot in Gaul or in Britain. The successive invasions 
of Europe have been invariably from tlie east to the 
west, so far as we have any certain knowledge; and it is 
most improbable that Wend.s, Fins, or Sclaves should 
Lave occupied these countries and subsequently have 
retreated eastwards against tlie ciuTent of the Celtic, 
Belgic, and Germanic invasions. 

The Cel tie majq therefore, be inferred to have occupied 
Gaul and Britain in the ages of polished stone, bronze, 
and of iron, their encroacliinent on the non-Aryan peoples 
being regulated by their strength, and the amount of 
1 .Viithrop, Mum/' Vols* i, and iii, (Crania Britannica.) 
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pressure on tlieir rear. The Belgte probably were not 
known in Gaul until the later portion of the iron age, 
and were of small importance as compared with the 
Celts, whose arms were felt alike in Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and Asia Minor. 

The Celts were a tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed race 
(Xanthochroi), contrasting strongly with the Basque 
“ Melanochroi ”), and in those particulars agreeing with 
the German.s.’ 


'The Ancient German Race. 

The Germans, in the days of Ctesar, were advancing 
on the Belgte in the Rhine provinces, and on the 
llelvetii in Switzerland, and are recognized by Tacitus,'^ 
in Britain as the red-haired, tall iidiabitants of Caledonia. 
Subsequently they spread over the west and .south of 
luirope, as Goths, Fj-anks, Scandinavians, English and 
Normans ; in this country sweeping the Brit-Welsh into 
the hilly fastnesses of Wales, making settlements on 
many points of the coasts of Ireland, and leaving behind 
them, to this day, a considerable infusion of Gorman 
blood in the Celtic and Basque ])opulations. They were, 
unlike the present inhal)itants of North Pru.ssia and 
southern and middle Germany, a dolieho-cephalic people, 
tlieir length of head being due, according to Gratiolet, 
to a frontal instead of an occipital development, which 
causes the long-headedncss of the Basques. The Anglo- 
Saxon skull is defined by Dr. 'riiurnam as prognathou.s, ' 
with large facial bonc.s, and with a ccjilialic index 

’ See Huxley’s ‘‘ Critiques and Addresses,” p. 167 et seq. 

* “ Kuiil ?0 (’alcdoniani halutantium conifo, ma^iii artiis Cermanicain 
origiucni Hs.sev(*r.iiit.” A^uicola, c. xi. 
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fiveragiug •75. And these characters are equally to 
be found in the Gothic, Frankish, and Scandinavian 
crania. 

Gen eral Co ndimons. 

In this outline of the ethnology of Gaul and Britain, 
it will be seen that two out of the three ethnical elements 
(if the Belgic be classed with the Celtic), of which the 
present population is composed, can be recognized in the 
neolithic users of eaves and builders of chambered tombs. 
A non-Aryan race either identical or cognate with the 
Basque is the eailiest traceable in these areas in the 
neolithic age, and it probably arrived in Europe by the 
.same route as the Celtic and Germanic, passing west¬ 
wards from the plains of central Asia. 

Tliere is no evidence of S}>ain liaving been peopled 
from noj'theni Africa, the identity of the Berber and 
Kabyle with the Basque being due to their being 
descended from the same non-Aryan stock in possession 
of southern and western Europe, and northern Africa. 
They are to be looked upon as cousins rather than 
as connected by descent in a right lino. 

d'lie Basque race was probably in 2if>ssession of Europe 
for a long scries ot ages, before hordes either identical 
or cognate with the Celts gradually crcpt westward over 
Germany into Gaul, Spain, and Britain, driving away, 
or absorbing, the inhabitants of the regions which they 
conquered. 
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C'HAITER VII. 

CAVES COXTAINIXO IICMAX KEMAIXS OF DOUBTFUL AGE. 

'J'lie Cavos of Paviland.—Engis.—Trou du Frontal.—Gendron.— 

Neanderthal.—Gailenrouth_Aurignac.—Bruniquel_Cro-AIagnoii. 

Lombrive.—Cavilloii, near Mentone.—Grotta del Colombi in Island 
of Palmaria, inhabited by Cannibals.—General Conclusions. 

There are many prehistoric caves in Britain and on the 
Continent which do not contain remains sufficient!)' 
characteristic to fix the date of their use, either for 
occupation or burial, unless the term neolithic he under¬ 
stood to cover the wide interval lietween the pakcolithic. 
stage of the pleistocene on the one hand, and the bronze 
age on the other. 


The Paviland Cave. 

The Cave of Goat’s Hole' at Paviland, in Glamorgan- 
.shire, explored by Dr. Buckland in 1823, offers an in¬ 
stance of an interment having been made in a pre-existent 
depo.sit of the pleisstocene age. It consists of a chamber 
facing to the sea, in a cliff of limestone 100 feet high, 
at a level of from 30 to 40 feet above the high-water 
mark. Its floor was compo.sed of red loam, containing 
the remains of the woolly-rhinoceros, hysena, cave-bear, 

^ “ Keliqiiiiip PiluviaDfr,” p. S2 €t srif. 
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and niannnuth. Close to a skull with tusks of the 
hist auiniiil a human skeleton (equalling in size the 
largest male skeleton in the Oxford Sluseum) was dis¬ 
covered ; and in- the soil, “ which had apparently been 
disturbed by ancient diggings,” were fragments of char¬ 
coal, a small eliipped Hint, and the sea-shells of the 
neighbouring shore. Certain small ivory ornaments, 
found close to the skeleton, are considered by Dr. 
Buckland to liave been carved out of the tusks of tlie 
mammoth near wdiich they rested; and he justly 
remarks that, “as they must have been cut to their 
present shape at a time when the ivmry was hard, and 
not crumbling to pieces, as it is at present at the 
slightest touch, we may from this circumstance assume 
for them a high antiquity,” 

j\lay we not also infer, from the fact of the manu¬ 
factured ivory and the tusks from which it was cut being 
in precisely the same state of decompo-sition, that the 
tusks were preserved from decay, during the pleistocene 
times, by precisely the same agency as those now found 
perfect in the polar regions—namely, the intense cold; 
that after the skull of the mammoth had been buried 
in the cave, the tusks, thus presei-ved, were used for the 
manufacture of ornaments ; and that, at some time subse¬ 
quent to the interment of the ornaments with the corpse, 
a climatal change has taken place, by which the tem¬ 
perature in England, France, and Germany has been 
r-aised, and the ivoiy became decomposed that up to 
that time had preserved its gelatine 1 On this point it is 
worthy of remark that fossil tusks have been discovered 
in Scotland sufficiently perfect to be used as ivory. 
The ornaments may, however, not have been made from 
the fossil tusks. 
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The presence of the bones of sheep umlerneath the 
remains of mammotli, bear, and other animals, coupled 
with the state of the cave earth, which had been dis- 
turb(id before Dr. linckhind’s examination of the cave, 
would prove that the interment is not of pleistocene date. 
No traces of sheep or goat have as yet been afforded by 
any pleistocene deposit in Britain, France, or Germany. 

Dr. Buckland’s conclusion, that the interment is rela¬ 
tively more modern than the accumulation with remains 
of the extinct mammalia, must l)e accepted as the true 
interpretation of the facts. The intimate association 
of the two sets of remains, of widely diverse ages, in 
this cave show that extreme care is necessary in cave 
exploration. 


The Cave of Mnyis. 

Human remains have been obtained from some of the 
caves of Belgium under circumstances which are generally 
considered to indicate that they are of the same antiquity 
as the skeletons of the animals with which they are asso¬ 
ciated. The possibility, however, of the contents of caves 
of different ages being mixed by the action of water, or 
1)}’ tfic burrowing of animals, or by subsequent inter¬ 
ments, renders such an association of little value, unless 
the evidence be very decided, The famous human skull 
discovered by Dr. Bcbmerling^ in the cave of Engis, 
)iear Liege, In 1833, i.s a case in point. It was obtained 
from a mass of breccia, along with l>ones and teeth of 
mammoth, rhiiioeero.s, horse, liymna, and bear ; and sub- 

^ “ Kpchorclif's siir O,'^s0inrHits Fo^ssiles rloeouvorts 

driiiA lefi t’RVPriirs rle la |>rriviii{“p Liege,” 4to, 1 4, 
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seqaeiitly JI. Ditpynt‘ found hi the same spot a human 
ulna, other human bones, worked flints, and a small 
fragment of coarse earthenware. The discovery of this 
last is an argument in favour of the human remains being 
of a later date than tlie extinct mammalia, since potteiy 
has not yet been proved to have been known to the 
palaeolithic races who co-existed with them, wliile it is 
very abundant in neolithic burial-places and tombs. 
The fact of all the objects being cemented together by 
calcareous infiltration is no test of relative age, which 
cannot be ascertained without distinct stratification, 
such as that in the caves of Wookey and Kent’s Hole. 

It seems therefore to me, that the conditions of the 
discovery are too doubtful to admit of the conclusion of 
Sir Charles Lyell and other eminent writers, that the 
human remains are of palaeolithic age. 

The skull is described by Professor Huxley® as being 
of average size, its contour agreeing equally well with 
some Australian and European skulls; it presents no 
marks of demndation, “ and is in fact a fair average 
human skull, which might have belaiigecl to a pliiloso- 
plier, or might have contained the thoughtless brains of 
a savage.” its moasureinents hill witliin the limits of 
the long-skulls described in the preceding chapter^ and 
it certainly belongs to the same class, 

^ Diipontj “Ulion]me pendant les liges de la Pierre, dans les environs 
dc Dinant sur-Meuse/^ p. ix. The implements are palaiolithie (see 
p. 22)j but there is no evidence that they are of the same antiquity 
tlie liunian remains. TJiej may be, and probably are, numb older. 

Man’s Plaee in Nature/’ chap. iii. Lyeirs ''Antiquity of Maii/^ 
1st edition, p. 63, 
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The following Table will show the variation in size 
and form of the skulls mentioned in this chapter : 


()/ Shills of douhtful anti^nifif. 
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Twit du FrontaL 

The human skeletons in the Tron dii Frontah situated 
in a picturesque limestone cliff' on the banks of tJie 
T^essej near Furfooz, are considered by M. Dupont to 
be of the same age as the contents of the caves close 
by the Trou dcs Nutons and Trou RosettOj which have 
been inhabited by palaeolithic savages. The following 
is the section (Fig. (59) which he gives of the deposits. 
Close to the river Lesse is the alluvium (No, 1), below 
which is a clay (No, 2)^ with angular blocks passing 
upwards under the rock shelter, and filling the cave. 
Under this is a stratum of loam (No, 3), resting on 
gravel (No, 4), Sixteen human skeletons were disco¬ 
vered in the sepulchral cavity (s), at tlie mouth of 
wliich was a large slab of rock (d), by which it was 
originally blocked up. A singular iirUj with a round 
l;ott<m and with the liaiulles perforated for suspension, 
was found at the entrance, together witli hint Hakes, 
ornaments in fluorine, and eocene shells perforated for 
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suspension. Outside, at tlie points H H, was an accu¬ 
mulation of broken bones, belonging to the lemming, 
tailless bare (Lagomys), beaver, wild cat, boar, horse, 
stag, virus, clianioi.s, goat, and other animals, birds and 
fishes. From the occurrence of fragments belonging to 
two reindeer, it is considered by j\I. Dupont to belong 
to the reindeer age. The okl hearth was close by, at 
F (Fig. G9). 


Fig. 60 . —Sootion of the Trou du Frontal. (Pnpont.) 


From this section we may infer, that the rock-shelter 
was u.sed by man at the points h H.and F before the 
formation of the stratum Ko. 2, which is probably 
merely sub-aerial rain-wa.sh, due to the disintegration of 
the adjacent rocks, and that the sepulchral cavity was 
a place of burial either before, or while No. 2 was 
accumulated. Can we further conclude that there is any 
necessary connection between the refuse-heap and the 
.sepulchre in point of time ? INI. Dupont holds that the 
contents of all the caves*in the cliff are palaeolithic, and 
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tliat. the sepulchral cavity is therefore of that age.' It 
seems to me, however, that the evidence iti favour of 
this vievv is not conclusive. The burial place may have 
belonged to one pcojde, and tlie refu.se-heaps in the 
neighbouring caves and outside the slab in the rock- 
shelter of the Trou du Frontal to another. 'J'he form of 
the urn is remarkably like some of those which have 
been obtained from the neolithic pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland, and therefore may possibly imjily that 
the interment is of that age. 

The human remains were mixed pele meh with stones 
and yellow clay within the chamber. Two skulls, suffi¬ 
ciently perfect to allow of measurement, show that their 
possessors were broad-headed (brachy-cephalic), and of 
the same type as those of Sclaigneaux. They are con- 
.sidered by the late Dr. Pruner-Bey to belong to the 
“ type IMongoloide,” and arc believed by il. Dupont 
to prove that the palmolithic inhabitants of Belgium 
were a Mongoloid race. They seem, however', to be 
of the same general order as the broad-skulls from the 
neolithic caves and tombs of France, and from the round 
barrows of Great Britain, as well as those fi’om the 
neolithic tombs of Borreby and ]\Ioen in Scandinavia. 
And they are looked upon by j\I.M. de Quatreffiges, 
Virchow, and Lagneaux,' as presenting the same type 
as that which is to be recognized in the present popula¬ 
tion of Belgium, in the neighbourhood, for example, of 
Antwerp. 

These affinities may be explained by the view ad¬ 
vanced by Dr. Thurnam, that the broad-heads of the 
British, French, and Scandinavian tombs are cognate 

^ Dupont, op. cit. p. 56. 

^ .Prehistoric Congress, Brussels, 1872, p. 549 et srq. 
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with the modern Fin; or by the lugher generalisation 
of Prof. Huxley, that the Swiss “ Dissentis” skull, the 
South German, the Selavonian, and the Finnish, belong 
to one great race of fair-haired, broad-headed, Xantlio- 
chroi “who have extended across Europe from Britain 
to Sarraatia, and we know not how much further to the 
east and south.” ^ 

Besides these broad crania, M. Lagneaux * calls atten¬ 
tion to a fragment, sufficiently perfect to indicate a skull 
of the long type (tres doliclio-cephale), and that differed 
from them in many other particulars. In the Trou du 
Frontfd, therefore, there is jjroof that a long and a short¬ 
headed race lived in Belgium side by side, just as a 
similar association in the cave of Orrouy establishes the 
same conclusion as to the neolithic dwellers in France. 
And since skulls of both these types have been dis¬ 
covered in the neolithic caves of Sclaigneaux and Chau- 
vaux, the interment in the Trou du Frontal may pro¬ 
bably be referred to that date. 


I'he Cave of Gendron. 

Tlie sepulcdiral cave of Gendron ® on the Lesse, in 
whicli fourteen skeletons were discovered lying at full 
length, and in regular order, along with one flake and 
some fragments of pottery, is of uncertain age, since 
those article.s were found at the entrance, and have no 
necessary connection with the interments. And if they 
were deposited at the same time, M. Dupont’s view that 
they stamp the neolithic age is rendered untenable by 

* Huxlpy and Lainf?, “ ProhiRtorir, Remains of Caithness.’’ 

^ Intern. Congress, Brussels Voluriie, p. 549. 

** Dupont, op. cit, p. 140. 
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the fiict tliut flakes and rude pottery were in use as late 
as the date of the Konian conquest of Britain, and are 
frequently met with in association with articles of 
bronze and of iron. And for the same reasons the 
neolithic age of the human hones in the Trou de Sureau 
and of the Trou de Pont-it-Lesse is open to considerable 
doubt. The contents, however, prove these caves to be 
post-plei.stocene. 

Cave of Gailenreath. 

The same uncertainty overhangs the age of the inter¬ 
ments in the cave of Gailenreuth, in Franconia, from 
which Dr. Buckland * obtained a human skull of the 
same broad type as that from Sclaigueaux, along with 
fragments of black coarse pottery, one of which is orna¬ 
mented wdth a line of finger-impressions. The skull is 
remarkable for the great wddth of the parietal protu¬ 
berances, and the flattening of the u])p('r and posterior 
region of the parietal bone. Its measurements arc given 
in the Table, p. 2:10, from wdiich it will be seen that it 
belongs to the same class of skulls as those from the 
neolithic caves and tumuli of France. 

Care of Neanderthal. 

The extraordinary skull found in 1867 in the cave of 
Neanderthal,^ by Dr. Fuhlrott, with some of the other 
bones of the skeleton, w'as not associated wdth any other 

^ Buckland, ‘‘ Reliquioe Diluvianae.” p. 135. These specimens are in 
the Oxford ^luseum, and are identified by Lord Ihiniskillen as having 
])een derived from Gailenreuth. 

^ Schaaff hausen, translated by Busk, “Xat. Hist. Review,” April 
1801. Huxley, “Man’s Place in Nature,” iii. p. 156-171. Lyell’s 
“ Anthpiity of Afan,” 1st edition, p. 75. 
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animals from which its age could be inferred. “ Under 
whatever aspect,” writes Professor Huxley, “ we view this 
cranium, whether we regard its vertical depression, the 
enormous thickness of its supraciliary ridges, its sloping 
occiput, or its long and straight squamosal suture, we 
meet with ape-like characters, stamping it as the most 
pithecoid of human crania yet discovered. But Prof. 
Schaaffhausen states that the cranium, in its present 
condition, holds 1033’24 cubic centimetres of water, or 
about 63 cubic inches, and as the entire skull could 
hardly have held less than an additional 12 cubic inches, 
its capacity may bo estimated at about 75 cubic inches, 
which is the average capacity given by i\lorton for 
Polynesian and Hottentot skulls. 

So large a mass of brain as this would alone suggest 
that the pithecoid tendencies, indicated by this skull, 
did not extend deep into the organization, and this 
conclusion is borne out by the dimensions of the other 
bones of the skeleton, given by Prof. Schaaffhausen, 
which show that the absolute height and relative pro¬ 
portions of the limbs were quite those of a European 
of middle stature. The bones are indeed stouter, but 
this, and the great development of the muscidar ridges 
noted by Dr. Schaaffhausen, are characters to be expected 
in savages. The Patagonians, expo.sed without shelter or 
protection to a climate possibly not very dissimilar from 
that of Europe at the time during which the Neander¬ 
thal man lived, are i*emarkable for the stoutness of their 
limb-bones. 

In no sense, then, can the Neanderthal bones be re¬ 
garded as the remains of a human being intermediate 
between men and apes; at most they demonstrate the 
existence of a man whose skull may be said to revert 
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somewhat towards the pitliccoid type—^just as a carrier, 
or a poulter, or a tumbler may sometimes put on the 
plumage of its primitive stock, the Columba livio.” 

This skull, like the preceding, belongs to the dolicho¬ 
cephalic division, reaching the enormous length of 
twelve inches, with a parietal breadth of 5'75. 

A long-skull found near I.,edbury Hill in Derbyshire, 
and belonging to the river-bed type of Prof. Huxley, 
comes so close to this one of Neanderthal, that were it 
flattened a little and elongated, and possessed of larger 
supraciliary ridges, it would be converted into the nearest 
likeness which has yet been discovered.' 

2'Iie Caves of France. — Aurujnac. 

In the cave of Neanderthal, the tpiestion of the anti¬ 
quity of the human remains is not complicated by the 
juxtaposition of extinct pleistocene animals or of palaeo¬ 
lithic implements. Those caves, however, in France 
which claim especial attention, Aurignac, Bruniquel, and 
Cro-Magnon, are equally famous for their interments, 
and the palaeolithic implements which they have fur¬ 
nished, along with the remains of the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, and other extinct animals. 

They have both been inhabited by paleolithic man, 
ami been u.sed some time for burial. Does the period of 
habitation coincide with that of the burial ? This impor¬ 
tant question has been answered almost universally in the 
aflirmative, and the interments are viewed as evidence 
of a belief in the supra-natural among the most ancient 
inhalhtants of Europe, as well as ottering examples of 
their physique. 

Huxley and Laing, “Prehistoric Remains of Caithness,” p. 11 •'5. 
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The famows cave of Aiirigiiac, near tlic town of 
that name, in the department of the Haute Garonne, 
was explored and.described by tlie late M. Ed. Ijartet, 
and his concdiisions were adopted by Sir Charles 
Lyell in the first three editions of the “ Antiquity 
of Jfan.” In tlie fourth edition,' however, the latter 
author, after a reconsideration of all the circumstances, 
qualifies his acceptance of the palfeolithie age of the 
interments, and shares the doubts which have been ex¬ 
pressed by Sir John Lubbock and Jlr. John Evans. 
The evidence is as follows :— 

I\L Lartet’s account falls naturally into two parts : 
first, the story which he was told by the original dis¬ 
coverer of the cave; and, secondly, that in which the 
results of his own discoveries ai’e described. We will 
begin with the first. In the year 18;)2, a labourer, 
named Boniiemaison, employed in mending the roads, 
put hi.s band into a rabbit-hole (Fig. 70, f), and drew 
out a human hone, and having his curiosity excited, 
he dug down until, as his story goes, he came to a 
great slab of rock. Having removed this, he discovered 
on the other side a cavity seven or eight feet in height, 
ten in width, and seven in depth, almost full of human 
bones, which Dr. Araiel, the ilayor of Aurignae, who 
vus a surgeon, believed to represent at least seventeen 
individuals. All these human remfiins were collected, 
and finally committed to the parish cemetery, where 
they rest to the present day, undisturbed by sacrilegious 
liaiuls. Fortunately, however, Bonnemaison in digging 
his way into the grotto, had met with the remains 
of extinct animals, and works of art; and these were 

^ t'ompare Lyell, 1st edition, p. 182 el seq., with 4tli edition, p. 122 
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])ivscrved until, in 18G0, ^1. Lartet accidentally hoard 
of the discovery, and investigated the circumstances on 
the spot, lie found that Bonneraaison, and the sexton 
who had buried the human remains, had taken so little 
note of the place where they were interred, that it could 
not be identified., and on examining the cave he found 
that the interior had been ransacked, and the original 
stratification to a great extent disturbed. INI. Lartet’s 
exploration showed that a stratum containing the re¬ 
mains of the cave-bear, lion, rhinoceros, hyiena, mam¬ 
moth, bison, horse, and other animals, and palaeolithic 
implements, like those of Pdrigord, extended from the 
plateau {d) outside into {h) the cave. On the outside he 
met with ashes, and burnt and split bones, which proved 
that it had been used as a feast ing-place by the palaeolithic 
hunters; within he detected no traces of charcoal, and 
no traces of the hyaenas, which were abundant outside. 
Inside he met with a few human bones in the earth 
which Bonuemai.son had disturbed, which were in the 
same mineral condition as those of the extinct animals, 
and he, therefore, inferred that they were of the same 
age. Such is the summary of the facts which M. Lartet 
discovered. He has, of his own personal knowledge, 
oidy proved that Aurignac was occupied by a tribe 
of hunters during the palaeolithic age, and that it had 
been used as a bui’ial-place. 

Is he further justified in concluding that the period of 
palaeolithic occupation coincides with that in which the 
burial took place ? Bonnemaison’s recollections may be 
estimated at their proper value by the significant fact, 
that, in the short space of eight years intervening 
between the discovery and the exploration, he had 
forgotten where the skeletons had bet'U buried. And 
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even if his iiceonnt be true in the minutest detail, it 
does not atford a shadow of evidence in favour of 
the cave having been a place of sepulchre in paljBO- 
lithic times, but merely that it had been so used at 
some lime or another. If we turn to the diagram con¬ 
structed by M. Lartet to illustrate his views (“ Ann, de.s 
Sc. Nat. Zooh,” 4“ s(^r., t, xv,, pi. 10), and made for 
the most part from Bonnemaisoids recollections; or to 
the amended diagram (Fig. 70) given by Sir Charles 
Lyell (“ Antiquity of Man," 1st ed., P'ig. 25), we shall see 
that the skeletons arc depicted above the stratum (h) con¬ 
taining the paleolithic implements and pleistocene mam¬ 
malia ; aud therefore, according to the la w.s of geological 


Fifi. uf the iiire uf Auri^imo. 


evideiicCs tJiey must liavu been tiuiied after tlm sub¬ 
jacent dejjosit was accumulated. The previous disturli- 
aiice of the eave-carth does away with the conclusion^ 
that the few hiinian bones found by M* Lartet are 
of the snme age as the extinct inamnialia in the deposit. 
Tlic abseiiec of ehareoal inside was (piitc as likely to be 
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clue to the fact that a fire kiiulled inside would fill 
the grotto v/ith smoke, while outside the palaeolithic 
savage could feast in comfort, as to the view that the 
ashes are those of funereal feasts in honour of the 
dead within, held after the slab had been placed at the 
entrance. The absence of the remains of liyaenas from 
the interior is also negative evidence, disproved by 
subsequent examination. 

The researches of the R(‘V. S. W. King, in I860, com¬ 
plete the case against the current view of the palaiolithic 
character of the interments, since they show' that M. 
Lartet did not fully explore the cave, and tliat he con- 
secpicntly wrote w'ithout being in possession of all the 
facts. Tlie entrance was blocked up, according to Bonne- 
inaison, by a slab of stone, wdiich, if the measuremeaits 
of the entrance be correct, must have been at least nine 
feet long and seven feet high, placed, according to ^I. 
Lartet, to keep the hyaenas from the corpses of tlie dead. 
It need hardly be remarked, that the access of these 
bone-eating animals to the cave w ould be altogether in¬ 
compatible with the preservation of the human skeletons, 
had they been buried at the same time. The enormous 
slab Avas never seen l>y M. Lartet, and it did not keep 
out the h 3 ' 8 enas. In the collection made by the Rev. 8. 
W. King from the interior there are two hyaenas’ teeth, 
and nearly' all the antlers and bones bear the traces of 
the gnaw'ing of these animals. The cave, moreover, has 
two entrances instead of one, as i\I. Lartet supposed 
when his paper in the “ Aunalcs ” w'as published. The 
bones of the sheep, or goat, also obtained from the 
inside, and preserved in the Christy JMuseum, afford 
strong evidence that the interment is not palaeolithic ; 
and a fragment of pottery, agreeing exacth’ with that 
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used ill the neolithic age, iirobahly indicates its relative 
antiquity. This conclusion has also been arrived at by the 
two most recent explorers, MM. Cartaillac a.nd Gautier. 

The skeletons, therefore,, in the Aurignac cave cannot 
be taken to be of the same age a.s the stratum on which 
they rested; but, so far as there is any evidence, may 
probably be referred to the neolithic age, in which the 
custom of burial iu caves prevailed throughout Europe. 

C<(V(^ni of Brwuqml. 

The famous cavern of llruniquel, explored by the 
Vicomte de Lastie in 18(J3-4,^ and described by Pro¬ 
fessor Owen, is also one of the class which has furnished 
human bones, along with the remains of the extinct 
mammalia. It penetrate.? a cliff in the Jurassic lime¬ 
stone, ojDposite the little yillage of Bruniquel (Tarn and 
Garonne), about forty feet above the level of tlie liver 
Aveyron. The bottom was covered witli a sheet of 
stalagmite, re.sting on earth and IJocks of stone, for the 
most part finely cemented into a breccia, that is black 
with the particles of carbon constituting the “ limon 
noir ” of the workmen, four or five feet thick, beneath 
which is the “ limon rouge,’’ or red earth without 
charcoal, from three to four feet thick. Every part of 
the breccia is charged with the broken remains of tlie 
wolf, rhinoceros, horse, reindeer, stag, Irish elk and hLson, 
and palseolitbic implements of Hint and bone; some of 
the latter having well-executed designs of the heaebs of 
horses and reindeer, wliich prove that the cave had 
been used as a place of habitation by the hunters of 
those animals. Imbedded in the breccia at a deptli 
of from three to five feet hninan bones were met 


1 I'hil. Trans. 15‘J, \\ 517, 
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with, find in two recesses several inclividufils, ineluding 
a child, were found, one of which Professor Owen and 
the Vicorate de Lastie disinterred with sufficient care 
to prove that tlie body had been buried in the crouch¬ 
ing posture. The only calvarium sufficiently perfect to 
allow of a comparison belonged to the dolicho-ceplialic 
type, and was very fairly developed. 

Professor Owen infers, from the intimate association 
of the human bones with the palseolitliic implements 
and mammalia, that the cave of Rruniqnel was used 
as a burial-place by the same people who had used 
it for habitation, and advances, in support of this, that 
the bones of man and of the animals are exactl}’ in the 
same state of preservation, having lost the same amount 
of gelatine. The evidence, however, does not seem to 
be altogether conclusive. If the interment hud been 
made after the palaeolithic inhabitants had forsaken the 
cave, the assoclfition of the human bones with the 
refuse bones in their old refuse-heap mn,st inevitably 
have taken place. And if, further, water charged with 
carbonate of lime percolated the mass, it ivould be con- 
^'erted into a hard breccia, and ultimately covered with 
a sheet of stalagmite. This calcification may have taken 
place in modern times. A modern bone, as Mr. Evans 
has observed in the case of Aurigriac, may lose its 
gelatine in a comparatively short time, and become 
chemically identical with those which have been im¬ 
bedded in the same matrix for long ages. The 
mineral condition, therefore, is an nucertain test of 
relative antiquity. 

For these reasons it seems to be doubtful wlietlier the 
interment is of the same age as the occupation. Tlie 
skull-.shape, and the Imrial in the crouching posture. 
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j)oint ratliei: in tlie direction of the long-headed race, 
that buried their dead in caves, in the neolithic age, 
in France, Spain, Belgium, and Great Britain. 

Jlie Cave of Cro-3Iagnon. 

The human skeletons in the cave of Cro-Magnon, at 
Les Eyzies, a little village on the banks of the Vezbre in 
Perigord, fall into the same doubtful category as those of 
Aurignac. The cave (Fig. 71,/), situated at the base of 
a low cliff, was completely concealed by a talus of loose 
debris, four metres thick, which had fallen from above. 
(Fig. 71, h.) 


ViG. 71,—SoctioB across the Ydlcy of the ttnd tliiougli tlic lock ol‘ 

Level of tlie Yezere at loiv water, 58 25 metres above tlie sea. 

Height of cave above tiie Ye^sere, 15 metres; above the aea-levelj 73’25 
metres. 

Distance from tlie cave to the riveij 177 metres. 
a RailroatL c lioek of Cro-JUgiioii, 

b Talus, / Cave, 

c Great block of stone. ff L’liateau ami Village of Le.s Lvitii'S, 

d Ledge of rock, in the Vallov of the Bcauiie. 

p Limestoue. h Gatekeeper's house. 

M Detritus of the slopes and alJu- i Railway bridge over the Vciicie. 
vium of the Valley. j Caves of Le Ciiigle, 

It forms one of a grouj) of caves at various hcighls 
above the Vezerc, which arc very well ro[>resentcd in 
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the i^rcceding figure, wliich 1 ain kindly allowed to 
borrow from the “ Reliquise Aquitaniefe ” (Fig. 3.9). 

At the time of its discovery in 18(J8, in the course of 
making an embankment for the lailway clo.se l)y, and 
of obtaining material for mending the roads, it was 
completely blocked up. On the removal of this (/>), 
by the contractors M.M. Rertou-Meyrod and Delmares, 
the entrance was expo.sed, and human remains and 
worked Hints revealed, which were carefully exhumed 
in the pre.scnce of .MM. T>agaiine, Oaly, and Simon. 
At this stage of the exploration M. Louis Lartet 
was deputed, by the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
superintend the work, and from his report the following 
account is taken (Lartet and Christy, “ Rel. Aq.,’"' p. 60) 
by the courtc.sy of the editors. 

“The cave of Cro-^Iagnon is formed by a pi'ojecting 
ledge of cretaceous limestone (rich with fossil corals 
and ixdyzoans), having a thickness of 8 metres and a 
length of 17 metres (Fig. 72, p). The bed which it 
overlies, and the destruction of which has given rise to the 
cave, abounds with lihynchonella ve.yjertilio, whdeh is a 
type fossil, fixing the geological horizon. The debris of 
this marly and micaceous limestone had accumulated on 
the original floor of the cavern to a great thickne.ss, at 
least for 0'70 metres (see Fig. 72, a), when the hunters 
of the reindeer stopped here for the first time, leaving as 
a trace of their short stay a blackish layer (Fig. 72, n), 
from 005 to 0T5 metre thick, containing worked 
flints, bits of charcoal, bioken or calcined bones, and 
in its upper portion the ekqdiant tusk before alluded 
to (Fig. 72, a). 

“ 'I’his first hearth is covered by a layer (c), 0'25 metre 
thick, of calcareous debri.s, detached bit by bit from the 
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roofj during tlie temporary disuse of the shelter. Then 
follows another thin layer of hearth-stuff (d), OdO 
metre thick, also containing pieces of charcoal, bones, 
and worked flints* This bed is in its turn overlain by a 



I' Kf. 7^2.—D&taikcl Sct^tion of tlje Cavo oi Cra-J[agnoji, uear Loii Eyxic^s. 
Scale = {I eenUoictre to 1 metre). 


A Debris of soft liiiiestoiic- 
First layer of ashes, &e. 

(' Caloareoiis debris. 
i» Second layer of ashei?, &e. 

K f.'aleareons debris, reddened by fire 
under the next layer of aslies, 
&e. 

F Tliiid layer of ashes, 

G hed earth, ivitb bones, &e. 

It Thickest layer of aslies, bones, ^e. 
1 Yellowish eai tli, with bones, lUnts, 

&.C, 

■t Thin bed of hearth-stnlf. 


K Caieai-^eous debris. 

L Kiibbish of tlie Talus. 

N Crack in the projecting ledge of 
rock 

!■ rrojectiiig shelf of hard limestone. 
Y Place of the pillar made to sn|vport 
the roof. 

ff Tnsk of an elephant, 
ft I Jones of an old man. 
c Block of gneiss. 
d Human bone.s. 

Slabs of stone fallen fioin llie roof 
at dill'eient times. 


layer of fallen limestone rulibish (e), O'50 metre tliick. 
Lastly, there is over these a series of more important 
Inyers, all of them containing, in different proportions, 
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charcoal, bones (broken, burnt, and worked), woi’ked 
dints (of different types, but cliiedy scrapers), dint cores, 
and pebbles of cpiartz, granites, &c. from the bed of the 
A^ezere, and bearing numerous marks of hammering. 
Altogether these layers seem to have reference to a 
period during which the cave was inhabited, if not con¬ 
tinuously, at least at intervals so short as not to admit 
of intercalations of ddbris falling from the roof between 
the different hearth-layers which correspond with the 
successive phases of this (the third) period of habitation. 
The drst (lowest) of these layers (f) is full of charcoal, 
and has a thickness of 0 20 metre; it does not touch the 
back of the cave, but extends a little further than the 
earlier layers. At its line of contact with the calcareous 
debris beneath, the latter is strongly reddened with the 
action of dre. 

“ Oil the last-mentioned hearth-layer is a bed of 
unctuous reddish earth (g), 0'30 metre thick, contain¬ 
ing similar objects, though in less quantities. La.st in 
succession is a ca:-bonaccous bed (h), the wide.st ami 
thickest of all, having an average thickness of 0 ;10 
metre; at the edges it is only OTO metre thick; but 
in the centre, where it cuts into the subjacent deposits, 
which were excavated by the inhabitants in making the 
principal hearth, it attains a depth of 100 metre. This 
bed, being by far the richest in pieces of charcoal, in 
bones, pebbles of quartz, worked dints, dint cores, and 
l)onc inq»lemont.s, such as points or dart-hcad.s, arrow¬ 
heads, &c., may be regarded as indicative of a for more 
prolonged habitation than the previous. 

“ Above this thick hearth-layer is a bed of yellowish 
earth (i), rather argillaceous, also containing bones, dints, 
and implements of bone, as well as amulets or pendant.s. 
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This appears to be limited upwards by a carbonaceous 
bed (j), very thin, and of little extent, 0'05 metre thick, 
whicli i\r. Laganne observed before my arrival, but of 
which only slight traces remained afterwards. 

“ It was on the upper part of this yellow baud (i), and 
at the back of the cave, that the liumaii skeletons and 
the accessories of the sepulture were met with; and all 
of them W'ere found in the calcareous ddbris (k), except 
in a small space in the furthest hollow at the back of 
the cave. This last de]JOsit also contains some worked 
flints, mixed up with broken bones, and with some un¬ 
injured bones referable to small rodents and to a pecu¬ 
liar kind of fox. 

“ Lastly, above these different layers, and all over the 
shelter itself, lay the rubbish of the talus (four to six 
metres thick), sufficient in itself, according to what we 
have said above about its mode of foi’raatioii, to carry 
back the date of the sepulture to a very distant period 
in the prehistoric age. 

“As for the human remains, and the position they 
occupied in bed T, the following are the results of my 
careful inquiries in the matter. At the back of the cave 
was found an old man’s skull (&), which alone was on 
a level with the surface, in the cavity not filled up in 
tlie back of the cave, and was therefore exposed to the 
calcareous drip from the roof, as is show'u by its having 
a stalagraitic coating on some parts. The other human 
bones, referable to four other skeletons, were found 
around the first, within a radius of about 1'50 metre. 
Among these bones were found, on the left of the old 
man, the skeleton of a woman, whose skull presents in 
front a deep wmimd, made by a cutting instrument, but 
wliieh did not kill her at once, as the bone has been 
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partly repaired within ; indeed onr physicians think that 
she survived several weeks. By the side of the woman's 
skeleton was that of an infant which had not arrived at 
its full time of fcetal development. The other skeletons 
(Fig, 70, d) seem to have been those of men. 

“Amidst the liumau remains lay a multitude of 
marine shells (about 300), each pierced v'ith a hole, 
and nearly all belonging to the species Littorina liftorea 
so common on our Atlantic coasts. Some other species, 
such as Pur 2 mra lajnllits, Turritella communis, &c., 
occur, but in small numbens. These are also perforated, 
and, like the others, have been used for necklaces, 
bracelets, or other ornamental attire. Not far from the 
skeletons, 1 found a pendant or amulet of ivory, oval, 
flat, and pierced with two holes. M. Laganne had 
already discovered a smaller specimen; and JI. Ch. 
Grenier, schoolmaster at Les Eysies, has kindly given 
me anotlier, quite similar, which he had received from 
one of his pupils. There vnre also found near the 
skeletons several perforated teeth, a large block of 
gneiss, split and presenting a large smoothed surface ; 
also worked antlers of reindeer, and chipped flints, of 
the same types as those found in the hearth-layers 
underneath. 

“ . , . . The presence, at all levels, of the same kind 
of flint scrapers, as fimdy chipped as those of the G-orge 
d’Enfer, and of the same animals as in that clas.sic 
station, evidently shows them to be relics of the suc¬ 
cessive habitation of the Cro-ilagnon sliclter by the 
same race of nomadic hunters, who at first could use 
it merely as a rendezvous, where they came to share the 
spoils of the chase taken in the neighbourhood ; but 
coming again, they made a more yiermanent occupation. 
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until their accumulated refuHC and the debris gradually 
raised the floor of the cave, leaving the inconvenient 
height of only r20 metre between it and the roof; 
and then they abandoned it by degrees, returning once 
more at last to conceal their dead there. No longer 
accessible, except perhaps to the foxes above noticed, 
this shelter, and its strange sepulture, were slowly and 
completely hidden from sight by atmospheric degrada¬ 
tion bringing clown the earthy covering, which, by its 
thickness, alone proves the great antiquity of the burial 
in the cave.” 

These conclusions as to the age of the burial do not 
seem to me to be supported by the facts of the case. That 
the cave was inhabited by a tribe of pakeolitbic hunters 
there can be no doubt, but no evidence has been brought 
foiuvard that it was used by them for the burial of their 
dead. They “ abandoned it by degrees,” but what proof 
is there that they ” returned once more to conceal their 
dead ” ? d’he interments are at a higher horizon than the 
strata of occupation, and therefore later, and althougli 
paleolithic implements have been found “ near ” them, 
the value of the latter, in indicating the date, is destroyed 
by their occurrence throughout the old floors below. 
If we suppose that long after the cave had been in- 
luihitcd by the hunters of the reindeer, it was chosen by 
a family as a burial-place, all tlic conditions of the dis- 
covciy will be satisfied. The pre-existent strata would 
he disturbed in the pi'ocess of burial, and the burrowing 
of foxes, and possibly of rabbits, might bring the palaeo¬ 
lithic implements into close association with the human 
bones. Taking tlie whole evidence into account, T should 
feel inclined to assign the interment to the neolithic 
ace, in which cave-burial was so common; Imt whatever 
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view be liekl, tlie facts do not warrant tlie human 
skeletons being taken as proving the physique of the 
palaeolithic hunters of tlie Dordogne, or as a basis for an 
inquiry into the ethnology of the palaeolithic races. 

The largest cranium (see Table, p. 23G), belonging to 
an old man, had the frontal region well developed, is 
orthognathic, with upturned nasals, and dolicho-cephalic. 
The occqjital protuberance, or probole, is small. The 
bones of the extremity imply a stature of not less than 
five foot eleven inches for the man ; the femur is carinate, 
and the tibiae platycnemic (see Fig. 48). 

The Cave of Lomhvive. 

The human bones, obtained by MM. Garrigou, Filhol, 
and Rames, from the cave of Lombrive * in the Depart¬ 
ment of Ariege, are, equally with those cited above, of 
doubtful antiquity. They were discovered on the super¬ 
ficial sandy loam, passing in places into a calcareous 
breccia, which rests at various levels in the chambers, 
passages, and fissures, along with bones of the brown- 
bear, virus, small ox, reindeer, stag, horse, and dog. 
From the occurrence of the reindeer the deposit is 
assigned to the palaeolithic age. But since this animal 
has been proved to have been eaten in Scotland by the 
neolithic men of Caithness, and to have inhabited Britain 
in the prehistoric age, it is by no means improbable that 
it may also have lived in the region of the Pyrenees in 
post-pleistocene times. The presence of the dog and the 
small domestic ox {Bos longifrons X) fixes the date of 
the accumulation as not being earlier than prehistoric; 

' Vogt, “ Lectures on Jfan,” pp. .329-380. Thurnam, “Anthrop. 
Mem." i. .501. 
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for both those aiiinisils were introduced into Europe by 
neolithic peoples. 

The two human skulls, described by Professor Vogt, 
from this deposit confirm this conclusion, since they are 
of the broad type, and differ in no important character 
(Thurnam) from those of the neolithic brachy-cephali of 
France and Belgium. 

The Cave of Cavillon, near Mentone. 

The cave of Cavillon, explored by M. Eivibre, in 1872, 
in the neighbourhood of ilentoiie, a few hundred yards on 
the Italian side of tlie frontier of France, is anotlier case 
of the occurrence of human remains in association with 
those of the extinct animals. The floor is composed of 
dark earth, full of charcoal and fragments of bonc.s, 
mingled with blocks of stone 'which have dropped from 
the roof. Below it, at a depth of six and a half metres, 
a skeleton 'was met 'with, as well as flint-flakes, rude 
instruments of bone, and a number of shells perforated 
for suspension. The skull '^\ms covered with a head-dress 
of more than 200 perforated sea-shells. It rested in an 
attitude of repose, with the legs and arras bent,^ as may 
be seen in the admirable plioto-litbogi*aph given by M. 
Riviere in the volume of the “ International Congress of 
Prehistoric Arch ecology,’' published at Brussels, pi. G. 
The teeth and bones of Iiysena, lion, woolly rhinoceros, 
mammoth, and other pleistocene animals occurred both 
in the soil above and below, and for tliat reason both the 
discoverer and Sir Cliarles Lyell believe tluat the inter¬ 
ment dates back to the time when those animals 'were 

^ It has been dug out in its natural position^ and Is now to he seen 
in the Janlin des Plantes^ in Paris, where I studied it in the summer 
of 1873. 
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living. If, however, neolitliic savages, or those of a later 
age, had buried the skeleton in the earth containing the 
extinct animals, all the circumstances whic-h have been 
noticed, either by ]\Ir. Pengelly or j\lr. INIoggi’idge,^ may 
be satisfactorily explained. Thei’e are no stalagmites 
to divitle one stratum from another, and were an in¬ 
terment made in the cave at the pre.sent time, the 
discoverer two or three centuries hence might assert, 
Avith equal justice, that it took place in the pleistocene 
age, because of the association Avith the animals charac¬ 
teristic of that remote period. 

The superficial portions of the caA’^e-earth had cer¬ 
tainly been disturbed, and there is no evidence that the 
disturbance did not extend down to the horizon Avhere 
the skeleton rested. Nevertheless, j\Ir. Pengellj’ con¬ 
cludes that the interment is of paleolithic age from its 
analogy Avitli that of Cro-]\Iagnon and PaAdland, which 
Ave have seen to be of equally doubtful antiquity. It 
seems to me that this conclusion, Avhich is almost uui\er- 
sally accepted, is not warranted by the facts, and that 
it cannot be used in support of any speculation as to the 
condition of man in the pleistocene age. 

1’he skull is described by Jl. Riviijre as long, the 
thigh-bones are strongly carinate, and the tibim are 
platycnemic as in the case of those from Cro-iMagnon, 
(Gibraltar, Sclaigneaux, and North Wales. 

Grotta dei Colomhi in Island of Pahnaria, inhahifed 
hy Cannibals. 

We are indebted to Professor Capellini for an account 
of the exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, a cave in a 

^ Pengelly, “ The Cave ^lan of Mentone,” Trans. Devon Ass. 1873. 
j^Ioggridge, Brit. A.ss. Edinburgh, 1873. 
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vertical elilF in the island of Palmaria/ overlooking to 
the south the Gulf of Spezzia. In the red loam, com¬ 
posing the door, were numerous flakes and scrapers, a 
rounded “striker" of Saussurite, quartz, pebbles, frag¬ 
ments of pottery, a bone needle, a whistle made of the 
first phalange of a goat’s foot, shells perforated for 
suspension, Xaticci 7nille-2yunctata, Pectunciclus ghf- 
cimeris, and Patella ccBvuha, together with bones of 
goat, hog, ox, wolf, wild cat, and broken and cut human 
bones belonging to children and young adults. 

Among the remains Professor Ca 2 ’)ellini draws attention 
in particular to the thigh-bones, scorched by fire, one of 
which bears incisions on its posterior face made by a flint 
implement in cutting away the flesh (PI. 7d, «), and is 
also inarked by scraping. He considers that they belong 
to an ape, closely allied to the Macacus innuusoi Gibraltar 
and North Africa, find concludes, therefore, that the 
animal was living in Palraaria at the time that the 
cave was inhabited. This identification is forbidden 
by the spongy texture, the rounded contour, and the 
absence of epipliyses that imply that the bone was very 
young, and that in the adult it would be far larger than 
any thigh-bone of the apes. On compaiing his figures 
with eight femora belonging to young children, from the 
cairn at Cefn, and the eaves at Perthi-Chwarcu, I find 
that they agree in every particular with two, the flat¬ 
tening of the inferior extremity, eou-sidered by Prof. 
Calori to be a non-huinan character, being equally met 
with in all, and being relatively greater in the younger 
than the older. They offer, therefore, unmistakeable 
proof that the inhabitants of the cave were cannibals 
(Fig. 73). I am informed by my friend, Prof. Busk, 

' Prehistoric Congress, Bologna Yoiume, p. 301, 1873. 
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that the bone figured belonged 
to a cliild about eight years 
old. The outline h in the 
figure represents the contour 
of one of the femora from the 
cavern at Cefn, described in 
the fifth cliaptcr. 

In this cave, as in those 
quoted above, there are no 
polished stone implements, or 
works of art, that establish 
that these feasts were carried 
on in the cave by neolithic 
cannibals, for the rude flint- 
flakes and bone articles, taken 
by Professor Capellini to fix 
its date, are common l>otli to 
tlie paleeolitliic and the bronze 
ages. Nevertheless, since the 
inhabitants have left behind 
no trace of any metal, and 
since their food was wholly 
supplied by the existing ani¬ 
mals, they were probably in 
the neolithic stage of cul¬ 
ture, if this be taken to 
cover the wide interval ex¬ 
tending from the pleistocene 
to the age of bronze. They 
are proved, by the rudeness 
of their implements, to have 
been savages of a very low 
order. 
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We may gather from various allusioiiSj and stories 
scattered through the classical vu’iters, such for example 
as that of the Cyclops, that the eaves on the shores 
of the IMediterranean were inhabited by cannibals in 
ancient times. In the island of Palinaria we meet 
with unmistakeable proof that it was no mere idle 
talc or poetical dream. But we have no proof that 
cannibalism was universally practised at any stage in 
the history of mam All the caves of Europe, explored 
up to the present time, merely afford some three or four 
examples in the neolithic and bronze ages. In the 
pleistocene there is no instance v'hich is devoid of 
doubt. This atrocious practice is therefore to be viewed 
as abnormal, and it probably became ingrafted into the 
religious ideas of the nations of antiquity from the 
horror by which it was surrounded, ultimately surviving 
in the form of human sacrifices to the offended god.s. 

General Conclusions as to Prehistovio Caves. 

^Ve have seen in the fifth and sixth chapters that 
the prehistoric caves which are so unimportant in the 
acfes of bronze and iron, were used in the neolithic 
age throughout western Europe both for habitation 
and burial, and that they therefore offer us most 
valuable materials for working out the ethnology of 
Europe at that remote time. The two races of men, 
tlie remains of which they contain, are represented 
by tlie modern Basque and Berber on the one hand, 
and on the other by the Celt, and in Russia and 
Germany by the cognate Film, Sclave, and Wend. 
And since all the human remains described in the 
pi'cscnt chapter, those of Cro-il agiioii and po.ssibly of 
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the Grotta clci Colombi being exempted, belong to one 
or other of these types, they may be referred to the ueo- 
lithic age Avith a high degree of probability. In the 
present stage of the inquiry, it is much safer to put 
them into a distinct class, apart from those to which we 
can assign a relative age with tolerable certainty. 

In the long ages which elapsed between the close 
of the pleistocene period and the dawn of history 
other races than these may have occupied Europe, 
and have passed away Avithout leaving any clue as 
to their identity. But in the present state of our 
knowledge we are justified only in concluding, that 
the oldest population in prehistoric times Avas non- 
Aryan, the traces of which are left behind not merely 
in the caA'es and tombs, but in language,* and in the 
small dark-haired inhabitants of AA'cstern and southern 
Europe. 

The prehistoric peoples liv'ed under physical con¬ 
ditions veiy diti'erent from those of central and 
Avestern Europe at the present time ; the surface’ of the 
country being covered Avith rock, forest, and morass, 
which afforded shelter to the elk, bison, urus, stag, 
megaceros, and Avild boar, as Avell as to innumerable 
wolves. They arrived from the east Avith cereals and 
domestic animals, some of Avhich, such as the Jios 
longifi'ons and Sus palustris, reverted to their original 
wild state. From the A’ery exigencies of their position 
they liA'ed partly by hunting, and they gradually pushed 
their Avay Avestward, carrying with them the rudiments 
of that civilization which we ourselves possess. 

' See on this point a valuable essay by ^tr, Hyde Clark, “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund (Quarterly Statement,” N.S. April 1871, p. 97 

H srfj. 
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It is an open question Ti'lietliei’ they came into con¬ 
tact with the paleeolithic races which preceded them. 

The climate which they enjoyed was sufficiently severe 
to allow the reindeer to inhaljit the district on which 
now stands the city of London, and its severity may also 
be inferred from the thickness of the bark of the Scotch 
firs, observed by Mr. Godwin-Austen in the submarine 
forests of the south of England, and by ilr. James 
Goikie in those of Scotland. The area of Great Britain 
was greater then, than now, since a plain extended 
seawards from the coast-line, nearly everywliere, sup¬ 
porting a dense forest of Scotch fir, oak, birch, and 
tdder, the relics of which are to be seen in the beds 
of peat, and the stumps of the trees, near low-water 
mark on most of our shores. And it may he inferred 
that the forest extended a considerable distance from 
the present sea margin, from the large size of the 
trunks of the trees.^ 

Ttio authorities for these facts will be fotnicl in my “ Preliminary 
Treatise,” Palroont. Soc. 1874. The prehistoric age of the forest is 
to he fixed by the presence of the goat and Bos ionffi/rons, both of 
which were unknown in Europe in the pleistocene age. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PLEISTOCENE CAVES OF GEKMANY AND GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Relation of Pleistocene to Prehistoric Periotl.—Magnitude of the In¬ 
terval.—Animals.—Physical changes.—Excavation and filling up 
of Valleys ; Fisherton ; Frcshford.—Comparison of Deposits in 
Valleys with those of Oaves.—Differences of Mineral Condition.— 
The Pleistocene Caves of Germany : Gailenreuth; Kiihloch.— 
Of Great Britain.—The Caves of Yorkshire : Xirkdale.—Of Derby¬ 
shire : The Dream Cave.—Of North Wales, near St. Asaph.— 
Of South Wales, in counties of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke. 
— Of Monmouth.—Of Gloucestershire.—Of Somersetshire : Liphill, 
Banwell, Bleadon, Sandford Hill, Wookey Hole.—The District of 
!Mendip higher in Pleistocene age than now.—The condition of 
bones gnawed by Hyaenas.—The Caves of Devonshire : Oreston ; 
Brixham ; Kent’s Hole.—The probable age of the Machairodus of 
Kent’s Hole.—Those of Ireland, Shandon. 


lidation of Pleistocene to Prehistoric Period. 

We have seen, in the fifth and sixth chapters, that the 
caves offer valuable information as to the prehistoric 
ethnology of Europe, and that they prove the ancient 
neolithic popixlation to stand directly related to the 
Basque and Celtic elements in the present inhabitants of 
Britain, France, and Spain. We shall discover in the 
course of thi.'* and the following chapters that no such 
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tiontiniiity can be made oiit between tlie paleolithic 
man of the pleistocene age and any of the races now 
li^'ing in onr quarter of the world; and we shall see 
that he is separated from his neolithic successor by 
an interval of time, the length of which cannot be 
measured in terms of years. Before the pleistocene 
group of caves be examined, it will be necessary to 
define the relation that exists between the prehistoric 
and the pleistocene periods. 

'The Animals—Magnitude of Interval. 

The prehistoric mammalia consist, as we have seen 
(p. 136), with the solitary exception of the Irish elk, of 
the Avild animals at present living in Europe, together 
Avith the domestic species and Amrieties introduced by 
man, probably from central Asia. In the rest of this 
Avork Ave shall have to deal, not merely with the Avild 
animals at present inhabiting Europe, but also with 
those which have cither become extinct, or have migrated 
to Asia, America, or Africa. Besides this addition to 
the European fauna in the pleistocene age, the total 
absence of the domestic animals is a most important 
feature. The dog, goat, sheep, Celtic short-horn, and 
domestic swine are conspicuous by their absence: the 
reputed association of their remains with those of the 
pleistocene mammals being due, in all the cases which 
I have examined in France and Britain, to a confusion 
between distinct strata in the same cave or river-deposit, 
which are respectiA’'ely of pleistocene and prehistoric or 
historic ages. Thus in the excavations in the gravel 
underneath London, the Celtic short-horn and goat of 
the superficial strata arc very generally mixed with the 
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reindeer and mammoth of the pleistocene gravels below, 
by the collectors, and the names of the domestic animals 
have crept into the pleistocene lists. None of the domestic 
animals have been recorded from any carefully explored 
strata of that age in any part of Europe. 

The following late pleistocene species were unknown 
in Britain in the prehistoric age :— 


Glutton. 
Spotted hyteua. 
Panther. 

Lion. 

Lynx. 

Felis Cafer. 
^lusk-sheep. 
Bison. 

Hippopotamus. 

Lemming. 


Pouched marmot. 
Tailless hare. 

Lepus diluvunins. 
Arvicola GuUelnii. 
Cave-bear. 

Rhinoceros hemitcechus, 
R. tirhorhinus. 

Elephas antiquus 
Mammoth. 


The glutton, lynx, bison, and lemming, still live in 
Europe, the spotted hymna, Felis Caffev, and hippopo¬ 
tamus are peculiar to Africa, the lion to Africa and Asia, 
and the last seven species are extinct. The Machairodus 
cxdtridens and Rhinoceros meyarhiims probably disap¬ 
peared in an early stage of the pleistocene. It may 
rea.sonably be inferred, from the migration and extinction 
of so many species between the close of the pleistocene 
and beginning of the hi.storic period, that the interval 
was of considerable length; for it would be impossible 
for such changes to have taken place in a short time. 

The same sharp line of demarcation exists between 
the two faunas on the continent. The panther, Felis 
Ca(f’er, lynx, spotted hymna, musk-sheep, hippopotamus, 
and the extinct group di.sappearcd. The African elephant 
for.sook Spain and Sicily, the .striped hyiena the south of 
France, before the prehistoric period ; while the Klephm 
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meridionalis and pigmy hippopotamus of Sicily, and 
the pigmy elephant and gigantic dormouse of Malta, 
became extinct. Speaking in general terms, the wild 
fauna of Europe, as wc have it now, dates from the 
beginning of the prehistoric age, and consists merely of 
those animals which were able to survive the changes 
by wbicb their pleistocene congeners were banished or 
destroyed. The anival of the domestic animals under 
the care of man in the neolithic age, and their extension 
over the whole of Europe in a wild or semi-wdld state, 
coupled with the disappearance of the wild species men¬ 
tioned above, constitutes a change in the mammal life 
at least as imitortant as any of those which define the 
nieiocene from the pleiocene, or the pleiocene from the 
pleistocene periods. 

Physical changes—The excavation andjilling tip of 

VaMeys. 

. ... 

The magnitude of the interval betw'een the two 
periods may also be gathered from the great changes 
which linve taken place in physical geography. In 
nearly every 'S’alley in Great IJritain, certain areas to 
be mentioned presently excepted, are strata of sand 
and gravel, proved to be of pleistocene age by their 
fossil mammals, and by their Iluviatile shells to have 
been deposited by rivers. They occur at various heights, 
forming sometimes terraces, and at others isolated 
patches, which were accumulated when the river flowed 
at then' level, and before the valleys were cut down to 
their present depth. Those at Fisher ton near Salisbury, 
descriljcd by Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Prcstwich, Mr. .John 
Evans,' and otiiers, may Ite taken as an example. 

^ “ Qiinrt. ( teol, Jomr..’' xx, p, 188 d 
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The valley through which the river Wily hows is 
excavated in the chalk (Fig. 74), and on its northern side 
fluviatile deposits occur at two levels, represented in 
the accompanying .section. One patch of gravel, about 
twelve feet thick, a, lies about eighty feet above the 
present level of the Wily ; while a second, h, consisting 
of clayey brickearth or loam, with seams of gravel, and 
fluviatile shells, sweeps down from a lower point to the 


s. 


N. 



Fio. 74.—Sectioji of Valley-gi'avels at Fisherton. (Fvans.) 


bottom of the valley, and passes under the river. From 
the deposit a, Dr. Blackmore obtained manj? rudely- 
chipped implements, of the same paleolithic type as 
those found with the extinct mammalia in the gravel 
beds at Amiens and Abbeville in the valley of the 
Somme. In the deposit h, fossil mammalia were met 
with belonging to the following animals :— 

Spotted liyiena. Wild boar. 

Lion. Horse. 

Reindeer. Woolly rhinoceros. 


^Fusk-.sheep. 


Stag. 

Lison, 

L’^rus. 


^NFainmoth. 
Leniining. 
Pouched marmot. 
1 Fare. 
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Dr, Rlaekiiiore subsequently cliseoverecl a flint imple¬ 
ment along with these animals, of the same type as those 
previously met with in the deposit a. 

A horizontal stretch of alluvium, c, deposited by the 
floods, occupies the present bottom of the valley. In 
this section it is plain that the gi’avels and briekearth at 
a and h were deposited by^ a river, which formerly flowed 
at those levels. In other words, the valley of the Wily was 
excavated during the time that the pleistocene strata a 
and b were being formed, while palaeolithic man and 
the extinct animals were living in the neighbourhood. 
The position also of h bciow the present bottom of the 
valley proves that the latter then was deeper than it is 
now. The prehistoric alluvium, c, represents the last 
stage in the history of the valley in which it is beginning 
to be filled with the dej^osits of floods. While it was 
being accumulated none of the animals of a and h were 
living ill the district except the hai’e, urus, stag, horse, 
and wild boar, 

A somewhat similar section is exposed in the valley of 
the Avon at Freshford, near Bath, in a railway cutting, 
at a height of about thirty-five feet above the river. A 
thick mass of gravel abuts directly against a cleft of inferior 
oolite (Fig. 7;)), and gradually dies down to the alluvium. 
In it Mr, Charles Moore discovered the remain.s of the 
musk-sheep, and the Rev. II. H, Win wood those of the 
mammoth, bison, horse, and reindeer. In this case the 
pleistocene strata occupied the side of one of the valleys 
which had been deepened since the time of their deposit. 

The alluvium in the neighbour]]ood of Bath contains 
in its lower portion a layer of peat, with bones of the 
Celtic short-horn {Bos longifvons), stag, roc, horse, goat, 
and pig; and in its upper part are old refuse heaps, 
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proved to be Roman by the coin.s and ware, which 
are also met wdth at various points underneath the 



surface soil, and sometimes at considerable depths. 
It is, therefore, of prehistoric and historic age, and since 
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it is found only in the valley bottoms, we may conclude 
that the present courses of the rivers along the sides 
of which it is found date back from the prehistoric age; 
while their ancient courses are marked by the fiuviatile 
deposits with the extinct mammalia standing at various 
levels, the higher being the older. In the section at 
Fisherton we have evidence that the river flowed at a 
lower level in the pleistocene age than in the prehistoric, 
and in that at Fresh ford that the lower portion of the 
valley had been excavated after the pleistocene strata 
had been formed. One or other of these physical changes 
is to be traced in nearly all river vallcysd We may 
conclude that both imply a considerable lapse of time, 
because similar changes are now produced with extreme 
slowness. In the pleistocene river deposits, tvliicli lie 
scattered about at various heights on the valley sides, 
we seek in vain for neolithic implements, or domestic 
animals. In the low-lyijig alluvia, and accumulations 
of peat, we seek equally in vain for traces of palaeo¬ 
lithic man, or of the extinct mammalia, except the 
Irish elk. 

We may also gather, from the localization of the pre¬ 
historic alluvia close to the present streams, that the 
time represented by its accumulation is insignificant 
in comparison with the long lapse of ages implied by 
the pleistocene gravels and brickearths, that were de¬ 
posited at various heights during the excavation of the 
valleys. The general surface of the valleys has under¬ 
gone but little change since history began, and the 
excavation by the rivers has been so small as to have 
escaped accurate measurement. The alluvia represent 

^ See Preatwich, “Phil. Trans,” 1860, p. 277, and 1864, p, 247, 
and “ Quart Geoh Journ,” 1850-70. 
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the principal work done since the close of the pleistocene 
period. 

The most important testimony that the interval be¬ 
tween the two periods was very long, is oflered by the 
climatal change, and the severance of Britain from tlie 
continent. The arctic severity of the pleistocene winter 
in these latitudes liad passed away before the prehistoric 
age, and the pleistocene valleys of the North Sea, St. 
George’s Channel, the British, and Irish Channels had 
been depressed beneath the waves of the sea before any 
prehistoric strata yet known had been deposited. The 
evidence that these ch.anges actually took place must be 
referred to the two following chapters. 


Comparison of Deposits in Vallet/s loith those in Caves. 

If these valley deposits be compai’cd with the con¬ 
tents of some of the bone caves, such, for example, as 
those of the Victoria Cave (compare Figs. 74 and 75 
with Figs. 20, 21, 29), it will bo seen that they present 
the same section. The pleistocene gravels and brick- 
earths of the one correspond with the lower strata of the 
other, and contain the same extinct animals. The pre¬ 
historic alluvium of the one is represented by the layer 
containing neolithic bronze or iron implements, as well 
as the same animals; while the historic strata are 
represented in both by the superficial accumulations. 
The only difference indeed between the one and the 
other is, that in the former the strata of the three 
periods are spread over a wide area, while in the 
latter they are super-imposed in vertical ordei’, the 
pleistocene below, the prehistoric in the middle, and 
the historic on the surface. 
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Differe nce in Mineral Condition of Deposits in Caves. 

The prehistoric, and the historic strata in caves differ 
from the pleistocene in their physical constitution. They 
are darker in colour, and more loosely stratified, and 
contain bones in a more friable and less mineralized 
condition, and are more free from stalagmite. 


The Caves of Germany t Gailenrenth. 

The use of fossil bones for medicinal purposes led, as 
I have already mentioned in the first chapter, to the 
exploration of caves, ■which were first scientifically exa¬ 
mined in Germany towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. They abound in all the limestone plateaux, 
especially in the region of Franconia, and in that of the 
Ilartz. Among them the most interesting, perhaps, is 
that of Gailenreuth, explored by Esper, Rosenmilllei', 
Goldfuss, Buckhmd, Lord Enniskillen, and Sir Philip 
Egerton. It penetrates a lofty cliff, that forms a side of 
the deep gorge which the river Weissent has cut in the 
rock, at a point about three hundred feet above the 
water level. 

The entrance, Dr. Buckland' writes, is about seven 
feet high and twelve feet broad, and wdthin it a short 
passage leads into two chambers (Fig. 7(i, a andB),® hung 
with stalactites, and with the floors covered by a dense 
stalagmitic pavement, tliat has been more or less broken 
up by repeated diggings. These floors are perfectly 

^ Reliquiae Diluviamti/^ 4to, 18243 

2 I am indebted to Lord Enniskillcnj ^vlio explored Gaiknreutli 
along with Sir Pliiltp Egerton^ for several corrections in Buckland's 
section. 
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lioiizoutal, the level of that of B l>cini>' considevablv 
below^ tliat of a. They rest on an accumulation of 
reddish grey loam, containing pebldcs, and angular 
limestone blocks, and vast quantities of the bones and 
teeth of the animals formerly living in the district. The 
depth of tliis o.s.sifcrous deposit has not been ascertained, 


FiCx. 7(}.—of Oiviloiivontli C'ftvc. (liuukLnuU) 

but in the further end of the ebaiiibev n, it has been 
proved to be more tlian twenty-five feet thick. 

The remains of the animals lie scattered in the wildest 
confusion ; sometimes being completely matted togetber, 
but more generally each hone is enveloped iu eartli. 
Tlicy belong to the lion, the cave variety of the spotted 
liyrena, the cave-bear, grizzly bear, inainmoth, Irisli elk, 
mid reindeer, as well as to those species which are still 
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to be found in Germany, such as the glutton, brown bear, 
wolf, fox, and stag. 

It is very difficult to account for such an accumu¬ 
lation as this, but it was probably introduced through 
the present entrance, and thence into the chamber b, 
l^assing from the higher to the lower levels. The tceth- 
marks on the bones show that some of the animals 
had formed the prey of the hyeenas, but had they 
introduced all the bones there would have been dis¬ 
tinct strata marking the floors of occupation, as in 
AVookey' Hole (Fig. 88). IMoreover, no perfect skulls, 
such as those of the bears, would have escaped their 
])owerful teeth. The pebbles in the loam bear testi¬ 
mony to the passage of a current of water. And if 
we suppo.se that the cave w'us subject to floods, such 
as those in the water-caves described in the second 
chapter, the scattering of the bones tlirough the loam 
may be explained. This, however, could not have 
happened had the cave then opened on the face of 
a nearly vertical cliff, £md the only condition under 
whicli it would have been po.ssible are, that the present 
entrance should have been directly connected with a 
stream flowing from the surface, that is to say, over the 
space now occupied by the gorge of tlio AVeisseut. If 
this view, advanced by Dr. Bnekland, be accepted, the 
remotcncs.s of the date of the filling up of the cave may 
be measured by the fact, that since that time the gorge 
has been cut down ly tlie AA^cissent to a depth of more 
than 300 feet. 

The stream by wliich tlic contents of the cave were 
introduced bad a course probably analogous to that of 
Dalebeek (Fig. fi) and the remains of the animals were 
cauglit up from the surface, and accumulated in the 
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subterranean chambers wliicii it traversed. Their abund¬ 
ance offer,s no obstacle to this view, since wild animals 
frequent tlieir drinking jjiaces in vast numbers, and fall 
a prey to the carnivora which liulc near the streams, 
and very many tumble into tlie natural pitfalls, or swal¬ 
low-holes, so universal in limestone districts-,,,, 

The Cave of Kiihloeh. 


Very many otlier caves occur in the neighbourhood, 
most of them, such as tlio,se of Zahnloeli, celebrated for 
the abundance of fossil teeth, i\Iokas, Jlabenstein, and 
others, of which the cave of Kuhlocli alone demands 
notice. 

The cave of Kiihloeh is situated opposite to the castle 
of Rabenstein, in the gorge of tlie Esbach, at about thirty 
feet from the bottom. Its exterior presents a lofty arch 
in a nearly perpendicular cliff, about tiiirty feet wide ami 
twenty feet high, and the entrance gradually loads into 
two large chambers “ both of which terminate in a close 
round end, or cul-de-sac, at the distance of about 100 
feet from the entrance. It is intersected by no fissures, 
and has no lateral communications comiectiuo' it with 

O 

any other caverns, except one small hole close to its 
mouth, and wliicli opens also to the valley." The first 
thirty feet present a steep slope toward.s the entrance. 
Dr. Buekland describes the contents of the ehanibcrs in 
tlie following words d— 

“ It is literally true that in this single cavern (the size 
and proportions of whi(;li are nearly equal to those of 
the interior of a large church) there are hundreds of 
cart-loads of black animal dust entirely covering the 

^ Op, cit. p. 137. 
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whole floor, to a depth which must average at least six 
feet, and which, if we multiply this depth by the length 
and breadth of the cavern, will be found to exceed 5,00U 
cubic feet. Tlie whole of this mass has been again and 
again dug over in search of teeth and l>ones, which it 
still contains abnndantly, though in broken fragments. 
The state of these is very dilferent from that of the 
bones wo find in any of the other caverns, being of a 
black, 0 ]’, more properly speaking, dark nmber colour 
tbrouglioitt, lik^e the bones of mummies, and many of them 
readily crumbling under the finger into a soft dark powder 
resembling mummy powder, and being of the same 
nature with the black earth in which they are embedded. 
The quantity of animal matter accumulated on this floor 
is the most surprising, and the only thing of the kind 
I ever witnessed ; and many hundred—I may say thou¬ 
sand—individuals must have contributed their remains to 
make up this appalling mass of the dust of death. It 
seems in great part to be derived from comminuted and 
jmlverized bone ; for the fleshy parts of animal bodies 
}3roduee by their decomposition so small a quantity of 
pcmianent eartliy re.sidnum, that we must seek for the 
origin of this mas.s principally in decayed hones. The 
cave is so dry, that the black earth lies in tlie state of 
loose powder, and rises in dust under the feet; it also 
retains so large a proportion of its original animal matter 
that it is occasionally used by the peasants as an enrich¬ 
ing manure for the adjacent meadows. I have stated 
that the total quantity of animal matter that lies within 
this cavern cannot be computed at less than .5,000 cubic 
feet; now allowing two cubic feet of dust and bones for 
eaeli individual animal, we .shall have in this single 
vault the remain.s of at least 2 , 500 bears, a number 
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wliich may liave been supplied in the space of 1,000 
years by a mortality Jit the rate of two and a ludf per 
annum.” 

Dr. liuckland’s explanation, that the cave was inhabited 
l)y bears for long generations, is proliably true. The 
absence of pebbles and silt show that water had no 
share in the introduction of the remains; their pre- 
.servation is due to the dryness of the cave, and to its 
proximity to the outer atmosplicre. 

The famous caves of Sundwig, Schartsfeld, and Bau¬ 
man’s Hole, belong to the same cla.ss as Gailenreuth, and 
offer no differences which need be described. 

These explorations establish the foct that, in the. 
antediluvian age which we now term pleistocene, the 
lion, tlie cave-bear and grizzly beai’, and cave-hyaena 
jibounded in Germany, and that they sought as their 
prey not merely the wild animals now living in that 
region, but the reindeer, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
and Irish elk. All the discoveries in the German caves 
from the date of the exploration of Gailenreuth have 
merely verified this conclusion without adding any new 
fact of importance. 

Tha Caves of Great Britain. 

These discoveries in the German caves led to the 
exploration of those in our country. Dr. Buckland 
visited Gailenreuth in 1816, and in 1821 applied tlie 
result of his knowledge gained in Germany to the in¬ 
vestigation of the famous cavern of Kirkdale.’ 


^ Op. cit. p. 1. et seq. 
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The IfjfCBnxDden at Kirhihde. 

The cave of Kirkdale (Figs. 77, 7S) was discovered in 
a quany in the vale of Pickering, about twciity-fiTe 
miles to tlie NN.E. of York, at a point where the dale 
of Holmbeck joins Kirkdale. 'fhe entrance, eighty feet 
al)ove the valley bottom and twenty feet from the surface 



of the plateau above, was about three feet high and six 
feet wide, and led into a passage from five to ten feet 
wide, which ran nearly horizontally into the rock, and 
branched off into smaller ramifications. Its o:enera! form 
and size may l)e gathered from the examination of the 
accompanying woodcuts, whicli were published by j\Ir. 
Taylor in Macmillan s Magazine,'^ in September 1862. 
The roof was for the most part free from vStalactitc, and 
there was no continnons coating of stalagmite on the 
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floor, but merely here and there a few calcareous bosses 
termed “ cows’ paps ” by the workmen. 

A layer of fine red loam covered the bottom, in the 
lower portions of Mdiich were large numbers of gnawed 
and broken bones, and teeth, for the most i^art of the 
same species as those formed in the German caves. In 
some places they were lying in little confused heaps, 
and in others, where the loam was thin, were exposed 
to the calcareous drip and cemented into a mass, their 
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Upper portions projecting through the stahigmite “like 
the legs of pigeons through pie-crust,” and their irrogular 
distribution resembling that of the fragments scattered 
oil the floor of a dog-kennel. 

The remains of the animals were incredibly almndant, 
when the small space in which they were packed was 
taken into consideration. Those of the hyaena are esti¬ 
mated by Dr, Buekland as Itclonging to between two or 
three liiindrcd individuals of all ages. Tlic lion and the 
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cave-ljoai’, the wild boar, the hippoiiotamns (Fig. 79) an 
extinct kind of elephant {E. antiquiis), and the rhino¬ 
ceros named by Dr. Falconer R. lieraitceckus, the rein¬ 
deer, and Irish elk are also j’epresented, but the species 
of mo.st common occurrence are the bison and the horse. 
With a few exceptions all the bones with marrow were 
])roken, and scarred by teeth, while the solid and marrow¬ 
less were more or less perfect. 

Dr. Buck land’s method of solving the problem of the 
introduction of remains of so many and different ani¬ 
mals into so small a space, 
is a model of scientific ana¬ 
lysis. He argues from the 
aliundaucc of the remains of 
the hymna, and from the 
correspondence of their teeth 
■with the marks on the bones, 
and from the quantity of 
their coprolites, that the cave 
was inhabited by many gene¬ 
rations of those animals, and 

tliat the gnawed fragments were relics of their prey. The 
liysenas of the present day ii’ihabit caves strewn -with the 
hojies of their prey, which are crushed by their powerful 
jaws into the same form as those of Kirkdale. He further 
demonstrated tlic truth of his conclusion by the crucial 
experiment of subjecting the leg-bone of an ox to a 
spotted hysena from the Cape of Good Hope, in Womb- 
well’s lilenagcrie, “ I was able,” be writes,^ “ to ob-serve 
the animal’s mode of proceeding in the destruction of 
bones: the slun-bone of an ox being presented to this 
hy^na, he began to lute off with his molar teeth large 
^ Op. cifc. p. 38. 



Fig. 79. —Molar of Hippotamus, 
(BucklandO 
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i'ragmeiits from its upper extremity, and swallowed 
tlieni whole as fast as they w’ere Itroken off On liis 
reaching the medullary cavity, the bone split into 
angular fragments, many of which he caught up greedily 
and swallowed entire: he went on cracking it till he had 
extracted all the marrow', licking out the low'est portion 



Fit;, SO.—Ijeg-nones gnaived by —1, of Ox iii ^[muigc^ric ; 2, of lUsoii \u 

K i ik d ole. { Biielil and.) 


of it with liis tongue : this donCj lie left iintouched the 
lower condyle^ wliich contains no marrow, and is A^ery 
hard. The state and form of this residuary fragment 
arc precisely like tliose of similar bones at Ivirkdale ; 
the marks of teeth on it are very few, as the bone usually 
gave off a splinter before the large conical teeth had 
forced a hole througli it; tlicsc few, liowever, entirely 
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resemble the impressions we find on the bones at Kirk- 
dale ; the small splinters also in form and size, and 
manner of fracture, are not distinguishable from the 
fossil ones, I preserve all the fragments and the gnawed 
portions of this bone, for the sake of compai-ison by the 
side of those I have from the antediluvian den in York- 
sliire: there is absolntoly no difference between them, 
except ill point of age. The animal left untouched the 
solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, and such parts of 
the cylindrical bones as we find untouclied at Kirkdale, 
and devoured only the parts analogous to those which are 
there deficient. The keeper, pursuing this experiment 
to its final result, presented me the next morning with 
a large quantity of album gnecum, disposed in balls, 
that agree entirely in size, shape, and substance with 
those that were found in the den at Kirkdale. The 
power of his jaws far exceeded any animal force of the 
kind I ever saw exerted, and reminded me of nothing 
so much as of a miner’s crushing mill, or the scissors 
with wliieh they cut off bars of iron and copper in the 
metal foundries.” 

The exact correspondence of one of the fragments of 
file tibia of an ox, gnawed by the Cape hyaena, with the 
corresponding hone of the bison from Kirkdale, may he 
gathered from a comparison of the two figured in 
Fig. SO, in wliich the teeth-marks a, b, and c, are very 
distinct. The same kind of identity runs through the 
wdiole series of bones gnawed by the living and fossil 
liyaenas. 

Dr, Bnckland’s conclusion, that the Kii'kdale cave was 
the den of the spotted hyaenas (//’. crouta) ‘that preyed 
upon the animals of Yorkshire in ancient times, and 
that it M’as undisturbed down to tlie time of its explora- 
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tion, cannot bo disputed. The tread of the hyjenas in 
their passage to and fro had polished some of tlie bones 
and jaws scattered on the floor, and the polished surfaces 
were uppermost, the rest of the fragments being rough. 
And Prof. Phillips informs me that the leg-bone of a 
ruminant was discovered wedged into a small fissure 
in the floor, with that portion which was within reach of 
the liymna's teeth gnawed away, wdiile the rest was 
uninjured. Tlie hyaena had lost his bone in the fissure, 
and was only able to nibble the end which projected. 
In these incidents we have a vivid picture of an hyaena’s 
den in Yorkshire during the pleistocene age, with the 
contents left in their natural order and not rearranged 
l.>y the passage of water. 

The Victoria cave near Settle, in Yotfchire, described 
in the third chapter, has also been occupied by hymnas. 


Caves of Derbyshire: the Dream-cave near Wirksworfh. 

The Dream-cave, near Wirks worth,^ in Derbyshire, 
contrasts with that of Kirkdale in the perfect state of 
the bones which it contains. It tvas discovered in 1822, 
in following a vein of lead (Fig. 81). The miners 
suddenly broke into a hollow, c, filled with red earth 
and stones, and as they continued their shaft downwards 
the sides continually closed upon them until the roof of 
a cave was revealed. A ncaidy perfect skeleton of the 
rhinoceros was discovered in the earth, as well as bones 
of the horse, reindeer, and urus. After a large quantity 
of the earth had been removed, the surface soil, i, at a little 
distance began to sink, and ultimately a vertical sliaft 

^ Bucklandj op. ciL p. 01. 
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was found to connect the cave with the surfiiee. Into 
this the animals had fallen, jnst as at the present time 
sheep and oxen frequently perish in similar natural pitfalls 
in the limestone strata. 

Other caves and fissures in Derbyshire have yielded 
remains of the extinct animals : those of Balleye, near 



FfG, 81,—The Dream-cave^ W irkswoith. {Bxickldiuh) 

A Shaft following lead-yeiii. F Antler of Jeer* 

B Supposed coixtiimation of lead-vein. g lihinocei^os. 

C Cave. H Jiiiiestone* 

D SwalloAV-holo* t Natural entrance. 

K OiKSjifei'QUS loam. 


Wirksworth, and of Doveholes, near Chaple-en-le-Frith, 
the mammoth, and a small cave in Hartle Dale, near 
Castleton, explored by Mr, Pennington and myself in 
1872, the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros. 
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The Caves of North near St. Asaph. 

The ossiferous caves and fissures at Cefn, near St. 
Asaph, in tlie mountain limestone that forms tlie south 
side of the Yale of Clwyd, wore first described in 1833,' 
by the Rev. Edward Stanley, afterwards Ifishoji of Nor¬ 
wich, who e.\|>lored that which .Air. E. Lloyd had dis¬ 
covered about half-way down the vertical cliff, in the 
grounds of Cefn Hall. It consists of a naiTow pa.ssage, 
turning on itself, and communicating with the surface of 
the cliff l)y two entrances, which were completely blocked 
up with red silt, containing a vast (piantity of bones in 
very bad preservation. Tlie bottom has not yet been 
reached. In one portion I found, in 1872, a deposit of 
comminuted bone with scai’ccly any mixture of loam, 
that ro.se in clouds of du.st as it was disturbed. The 
animals belonged to the .same cla.ss as those of Germany, 
the cave-bear, sjiotted hyaena, and reindeer, as well as 
the hippopotamus, Elephas antiqutis and Rhinoceros 
heniitcechus of the Kirkdale cave. Pebbles derived from 
the boulder clay, and rounded waterworn fragments of 
bone, showed that the contents had been introduced into 
this cave by a stream, feioine of the remains, which 
were marked with teeth, may have been introduced by 
the hyaenas. The Hint-flakes found with the human 
skull and cut antlers of stag, already referred to in the 
fifth chapter, wci*e discovered in the lower entrance. 

The same group of animals has been obtained by i\frs. 
Williams Wynn, the Rev. 1). R. Thoma.s, and myself out 
of a horizontal cave at the liead of the defile leadiim' 

O 

^ ^‘Edinburgh Xew Phil. Soc.” Xo. 27, p. 40. Falconer, “ Palajont. 
^rein/'ii. p. hil. I have examined nearly all the contents of these 
caves. 
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down from Ccfn to Pont Newyddj in which the remains 
are embedded iu a stiff clay^ consisting of rearranged 
bonlder clay, and are m the conditioii of water worn 
pel>bles. From it 1 have identiiicd the brown, gi'izzly, 
and cave-bear, A further examinatioii by the Rev, D, 
U, Thomas, and Prob Hughes, has recently resulted in 
the discovery of rude implements of felstone, and a tooth 
which has been identified by Prof* Busk as a human 
molar of unusual size.^ 


Fri:, S'2.—Lfift Loi,vi*r Jaw of fi hit ton, Phis lien ton Care, 


A thinl cave in the iicigliboiirliood at Plas Heaton, 
explored in 1870 bv ^Ir. Heaton and Prof. Hughes, fur¬ 
nished the remains of the ciive-bear, spotted hyaena, bison, 
and reindeer, and a remarkably fine specimen of the lower 
jaw of a glutton (Fig. 82), which I have described in the 
Geological Journiil ” (vol. xxvii. p. 400). In a fourtli 
cave, at Galtfaenan, the bear and reindeer were di.s- 
covered. It is evident from the presence of numerous 
bones gnawed by liyEenas in these caves, that the valleys 
of the Clwyd and the Elwy were the favourite haunts 
of that animal in the pleistocene age. 

^ Anthrop, Infttitiite ^Teetnig, J) Dec. 1S73. 
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Caves of South TFa^es in the counties of Glamorgan 
and Caevinarthen. 

The earliest cav’cm explored in South Wales is that 
of Crawley RocksOxwich Bayj about twelve miles from 
Swansea. It was discovered in quarrying the mountain 
limestone in 1792, and contained the remains of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, ox, stag, and liymiia. It was com¬ 
pletely destroyed before Dr. Bnekland identified these 
animals in the collection of Miss Talbot of Pcnrice Castle.^ 

The line of clifis, bounding the rocky peninsula of 
Gower, contains the cave of Paviland, described in the 
seventh chapter (p. 232), as well as the group explored by 
Colonel Wood of Start Hall, from the year 1848“ to the 
present time, Bacon Hole, M inchin Hole, Bosco's Den, 
Devil's Hole, Crow Hole, Raven’s Cliff, Spritsail Tor, and 
Long Hole, which are described by the late Dr, Faleojier. 
The Rhinoceros hetrdtoichus was met with in comparative 
abundance, and in association with the woolly rhino¬ 
ceros, mammoth, and antiquus. In Bosco's Den there 
were no less than 70 0 shed antlers of reindeer; and in 
Long Hole, many flint-flakes were discovered in 1800 
underneath the stalagmite, and in association with the 
extinct mammalia, which prove, as Dr. Falconer points 
out, that man inhabited that district in the pleisto¬ 
cene age. 

These caves and fi.ssures were at all levels in the cliff, 
and in some the bottoms were covered with a stratum of 
marine sand with sea shells, which showed that they 
had been washed by the sea before they had been filled 
by the ossiferous debris. IMost of them had probalfly 

^ Biicklaiul, op. cit. 80. ^ Op. cit, p* SO. 

^ Falconer Palteont. ii. 41)8* 
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been filled by streams in the same manner as Gaileu- 
reuth and AYirkswortli. They abound on the coast 
merely because a clear section has been ■worn by the 
waves. A straight cut through the rocks in any part of 
the district would probably show them to occur in equal 
abundance inland. 

Caves ill Pemhrokeshire. 

The patches of limestone on the opposite side of Cacr- 
inarthen Bay, in the neighbourhood of Tenby, also 
contain ossiferous caverns. The Rev. G. N, Smith,^ ot 
Gunifriston, has made a fine collection of bones and 
teeth of mammoth and hysena, from a fissure in the 
Blackrock Quarry, close to Tenby, from a fissure in the 
cliff on Caldy Island, and from the Coygan cave in an 
outlier of limestone, near Pendine, and has discovered 
flakes of flint and of a peculiar hornstone in the “ tunnel 
cave ” termed the Hoyle, underneath stalagmite, in a 
stratum containing bones of the bear and reindeer, 
"With the exception of the fissure in the Blackrock 
Quarry none of these have been fully explored. On a 
visit to Tenby, in 1872,1 obtained many Hint flakes, and 
bones broken by man, from the breccia in the Hoyle ; 
and from a fissure on Caldy Island, numerous bones and 
teeth of young wolves, which represented a whole litter, 
and two metatarsals of bison, cemented together into a 
compact mass. 

The discovery of mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, Irish 
elk, bison, wolf, lion, and bear, on so small an island as 
Caldy, indicates that a considerable change has taken 

^ “ Oa tlie Tenby Bone Caves/’ by a Pembrokesbire Rectoiv Lon- 
dun i Kent and Co. 
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place in the relation of the land to the sea in that dis¬ 
trict since those animals were alive. It would have 
Itccn irapossihle for so many and so large animals to 
have obtained food on so small an island. It may 
therefore be reasonably concluded that, when they 
perished in the fissures, Caldy was not an island, but 
a precipitous hill, overlooking the broad valley now 
covered by the waters of the Bristol Channel, but then 
affording abundant pasture. The same inference may 
also be drawn from the vast numbers of animals found 
in the Gower caves, which could not have been supported 
by the scant herbage of the limestone hills of that dis¬ 
trict. We must, therefore, picture to ourselves a fertile 
plain occupying the whole of the Bristol Channel, and 
supporting herds of reindeer’, horses, and bisons, many 
elephants and rhinoceroses, and now and then being 
traversed by a stray hippopotamus, which Avould 
afford abundant prey to the lions, bear.s, and hymnas 
inhabiting all the accessible caves, as well as to their 
great enemy and destroyer man. We shall see in the 
ninth chapter that the elevation of the whole district 
above its present level is part of the general elevation 
of north-western Europe, and no mere small or local 
phenomenon. 


Cave in Monmouthtshire. 

King Arthur’s cave,' on the .side of a beautifully 
wooded knoll, overlooking the valley of the Wye, near 
AVhitchurch, in Alonmouthshire, explored by the Kev. 
W, S. Symonds in 1871, is a hyaena don, like that of 
Kirkdale, containing the gnawed remains of the lion. 


^ See Brit. Assoc. Bep.^’ Geol. Mag.” viii. 433. 
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Ii'isli elk, inamniotli, woolly rhinoceros, and reindeer. 
PJint flakes, however, occuiTcd in the nndisturbed strata, 
which prove tliat it was also the resort of man. ilr. 
Symonds believes that the sand and gravel inside were 
deposited by the Wye, at a time when it flowed 300 
feet above its present course, or before the valley w'as 
cut down to that depth. If this conclusion be true, the 
date of tlie occupation must be separated from tlie pre¬ 
sent day by a vast interval, which is only to be measured 
by the subsequent erosion of the vallc'y by the slow 
operation of tlic snbaerial agents, ruiiniug water, ice, 
snow, and carbonic acid. 

The only remains of the mammoth which I have 
examined belong to young individuals, and consist of the 
second and third milk-molars, a fact which I have very 
generally observed in hj’aenas' dens. The older mam¬ 
moths would not fixll an easy prey to so cowardly an 
animal. The cave had also been inhabited by^ man after 
the pleistocene age, for coarse pottery of the neolithic 
kind, and flint flakes, were dug out of an upper stratum, 
while I was watching the excavation, in company wdtii 
the Rev. W. S. Symonds, and the " Wanderers "field club. 

Caves of Gloucestershh'e and Somersetshire. 

Tlie outlici’s of mountain limestone, on the southern 
side of the Bristol Channel, have long been known for 
tlieir ossiferous caverns and fissures. From a fissure in 
DiU’dhara Down,' near Bristol, ilr. J. S. Aliller obtained 
fragments of bones, about the year 1820, and among 
tiicm Dr. Buckland notices tlie fossil joint of the hind-leg 
of a horse, the astragalus being held in natural position, 
^ Back land, op. fU, p. (ill. 
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between the tibia ainl tlie calcaneum, by stalagmite. 
Subsequently a large series of animals of the same 
species as those of Gower were discovered in it by ]\Ir. 
Stutchbury, and are preserved in the Bristol iluseum. 

Caves of the Mendip If ills. 

The caves of the Mendip Hills were known to contain 
bones as early as the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when that of Hutton,' near Weston-super-Mare, was dis¬ 
covered in working the ochre and calamine which fills 
.some of the fissures. The miners having opened an 
ochre pit, south of the little village of Hutton, discovered 
a fissure in the limestone full of good ochre, which they 
followed to a depth of eight yards, until it led into a 
cavei’n, the floor of which was formed of ochre, with large 
quantities of white bones on the surface, and scattered 
through its mass. Dr. Calcott describes the bones as 
projecting from the sides, roof, and floor of the excava¬ 
tion in such quantities as to resemble the contents of a 
charnel-house. Subsequently it was fully explored by 
the Rev. D. Williams, and Mr. Beard, of Banwell. 

We owe the exploration of the neighbouring caves 
of Banwell, Sandford Hill, Bleadon, Goat’s Hole, in 
Burrington Combe, and Uphill,^ to the joint labours of 
the two above-mentioned gentlemen, extending over 
the period which elapsed between 1821 and 1860. The 
vast quantity of remains which they obtained can only 
be realized by a visit to the Museum of the Somerset 
Archteological and Natural History Society, at Taunton.* 

^ Bucklaiid, op. cit. Eutter, ‘‘Delineations of Somerset,’* j). 100. 

^ See Euckland, op, cit. Eiitter, op. cit. 

^ See “ Catalogue of Mammalia, in Taunton Museum.” by NV. A. 
Sanford, Som. ArclitTol. Sue. 
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They belong to tlie same speeies as tliose already men¬ 
tioned from the eaves of South Wales. The fauna of the 
!Mendip is, however, characterized by the great number 
of lions, and by a few fragments of tlie glutton. Of the 
former animal, jMr. Ayshford Sanford and myself have 
met with sufficient remains to figure nearly every por¬ 
tion of the skeleton, and the skulls prove that it wuis 
not a tiger, as it is consirlered to lie by some naturalists, 
but a true lion, ditfering in no respect, except in its large 
size, from those now living in Asia and Africa. 

All these caverns -consist of chambers at various levels 
more or less connected vdth fissures, and, from the per¬ 
fect condition of the bones they must have been inacces¬ 
sible to the bonc-dcstroying hyaena. Their contents 
were introduced, as is suggested by Dr. Buckland, from 
tlie surface by streams falling into swallow-holes (see 
Fig. 81), which have now, under the changed physical 
conditions, ceased to flow. 

The extraordinary quantity of remains preserved in 
one cave may be, to some extent, verified by a visit to 
that at Banwell. It consists of two large chambers, 
the upper one filled with thousands of bones of bison, 
horse, and reindeer, taken out of the red silt which 
originally filled it to the roof; the lower one full 
of the undisturbed contents, from wliich the bones 
project in the wildest confusion. This accumulation 
has been introduced by water, through a vertical fis¬ 
sure which opened on the surface. It is evident, from 
the very nearly perfect skulls of wolf and bear which 
were discovered, that the cave was not used as a den 
by the hysenas. They are, however, proved to have 
been living close by at the time, since their skulls, and 
the gnawed antlers of reindeer, have been discovered 
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inside. They were probably swept in by the stream 
along with the other bones. 


The Ui>hill Cave. 

Tlie Cave of Uphill,' discovered in 182(), by some 
workmen, and explored by the Rev. D. AVilliams, merits 
especial notice, from the pecnliar conditions under which 
the remains of the extinct animals occiuTed. Like the 
other caves of the JMendips, it comsists of fissures open¬ 
ing into chambers. In the uppei'* part of one of these 
fissures were the remains of rhinoceros, hymna, bear, 
horse, bison, and wild boar, imbedded in loam which 
rested on two large masses of limestone that bad fallen 
so as to block up the fissure, llelow this were no re¬ 
mains of the extinct animals, and the fissure ultimately 
led into a cave opening upon the line of cliffs. This 
latter had been iidiabited within historic timc.s, since 
many bones of sheep, or goat, and pieces of pottery, 
were mot with, as well as a coin of the Emperor Julian. 
In this case, owing to the extraordinary accident of the 
fissure being blocked up by a fall of stone, the pleisto¬ 
cene accumulation is vertically al)Ove the hi.storic ; and 
had the barrier given way, j\lr. Williams would un¬ 
doubtedly have discovered the remains of the extinct 
mammalia, lying in a hea[> cabove the comparatively 
modern historic stratum. It seems to me very probable 
that some such accident may have cau-sed the occurrence 
of the pleiocenc machairodus in the Kent’s Hole cavern, 
in association with the pleistocene mammalia. In the 
long lapse of ages between the pleistocene and the pre¬ 
sent day, such accidents would be likely to occur in .some 

^ Rutter gives a very good .section of this cave {up. eit. p. 78). 
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fe\\' caverns, and wc migljt expect to find remains of 
widely difi'ereiit ages, in certain exceptional cases, lying 
side by side, or even the older resting vertically over the 
newer. At all events we must conclude, that siiper- 
]»osition, or association, cannot be rigidly enforced as 
tests of relative age in all ossiferous caverns. 


2'he IIjj(ena-ih>n of Wouhey Hole. 

The li3'a3na-doii of IVookej- Hole,' near Wells, on tlie 
south side of the JIcndips, which I explored with the 
llev. J. AVilliamson in 1859, and in the following years 
with iMessrs. Willett, Parker, and Ayshforcl Sanford, is 
worthy of a more detailed notice, because it was among 
the first caverns in tins country in which works of art 
were found under conditions that proved the co-cxistenco 
of man with the extinct mammalia. 

The ravine in which it was discovered, in 1852, is one 
of the many which pierce the dolomitie conglomerate, 
or petrified sea-beach, of the Triassic age, resting at tlie 
foot of the cliffs from which it was torn by the waves, 
and overlying the lower slopes of t}ie Mendips (see 
Fig. 1). Open to the south, it inios almost iliorizontall}.’ 
into tlie mountain-side, until clos^^i abruptly northwards 
hy a perpendicular wall of rockj 200 feefti or more in 
height, ivy-covered, and affording a dwelling-place to 
innumerable jackdaws. Out of a cave at its base, in 
which Dr. Buckland discovered pottery and human teeth, 
fiows the river Axe, in a canal cut in tlie rock. In 
cutting this passage, that the w'atcr might be conveyed 
to a largo paper-mill close Ijy, the inoutli the liyjiena- 

- “Quart. Geol. Jouni.” 1852 : On a iryccna-ll^lBit 5Vool;ey Ilule. 
Also “Quart, Ocol. Jniini.” 1SG5. 
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den Wcis intersected in 1852, and from that time up to 
December 1859 it Avas undisturbed saAm by rabbits and 
badgers, and eA'cn they did not penetrate far into the 
interior, or make deep buiTows. Close to the mouth of 
the cave the Avorkmen (employed in making this canal) 
found more than 300 Homan coins, among Avhich Avere 
those of Allectus and of Commodus. AVhen the Rev. J. 
AVilliamson and myself began our exploration, about 
twelve feet of the entrance of the cave had been cut 
aAvay, and large quantities of the earth, stones, and animal 
remains had been used in the formation of an embankment 
for the stream Avhich runs past the present entrance of 
the caA'e. 

According to the testimony of ithe vmrkmcn, the bones 
and teeth formed a layer about tAvelve inches in thick¬ 
ness, Avhich rested immediately upon the conglonierate- 
lloor, Avhile they Averc comparatively scarce in the over- 
lying mass of stones and red earth. 'I'he Avorkmen state 
also that at the time of the discovery of the caA’e the hill¬ 
side presented no concavity to mark its presence. So com¬ 
pletely Avas the caA'e filled Avith debris up to the very roed, 
that Ave Avere compelled to cut our Avay into it. Of the 
stones scattered irregularly through the matrix of red 
earth, some Avere angular, others Avater-Avoru ; all are 
derh'ed from the decomposition of the dolomitic con¬ 
glomerate in Avhich the caA'e is holloAved. Near the 
entrance, and at a depth of fiA'c feet from the roof, Avere 
three layers of peroxide of manganese, full of bony 
splinters, and, passing obliquely up towards the southern 
side of the cave and ov'er a ledge of rock that rises 
abruptly from the floor: further inwards they became 
interblended one Avith another, and at a distance of 
fifteen feet from the entrance Avere barely visible. In 
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nnd between these the animal remains were found in 
the greatest abundance. 

AVhile cutting our way inwards {Figs. 83 and 88)^ we 
found an angular piece of flint, which had evidently been 


lUglit lines ^ sections ; dottf^d areas = boneaieds; shadcfi areas = ashes and 

implements. 

chipped by Iniman agency, and a water-worn fragment 
of a belemnite, which probably had been derived fi-om 
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the ueighbouriiig maiistoiic rocks. Bones and teetli of 
tkc woolly rliinoceros, reindeer^ ^tag^ Irish oJk, inammoth^ 
liyseiia^ cavc^bcar^ lion, wolf, fox, and liorse rewarded 
our laboni's ; and fi'ogs' remains, cemented logetlier by 
stalagmite, were abuiidant at the montln The teeth 
jjreponderated greatly over the bones, and the great bidk 
were those of the horse* Tlic hyjena-teoth also were 
very iiUTueroiis, iind in all sta^'cs of growth, from tlie 
young nil worn to the old tootli worn down to the very 
gums. Those of the mammoth had belonged to a young 
aiiimalj and one had not been used at all. The hollow 
liones were completely smashed and spliulcred, and 
scored with tooth-marks, while tlic solid carpal, tarsal, 
and sesamoid bones were uninjured, as in the Kirkdale 
Cave. The organic remains were in all stages of decay’, 
some crumbling to dust at tlie touch, while others wore 
perfectly preserved and had lost very little of their 
gelatine. 

Til 18(10 we resumed mu* excavations ; and, in addi¬ 
tion to the above remains, found satisfactory’ evidence of 
the former presenee of man in the cave. (.)ur scareb 
was rewarded by one oval implement of white flint, of 
rude workmanship (Figs, 84, 85, 85, 87), one chert 
arrow-head, a rouglily-chippcd and a round flattened 
•[liccc of cliert, together with various splinters of flint, 
which had apparently been knocked off in the mamifae- 
tiire of some implement. Two nulcly-fasliioned hoiu' 
arrow-heads were also found, which imfortunately wore 
subsequently lost by the photographer to whom they 
were sent; they resembled in shape an equilateral 
triande with the armies at tlie base bevelled off. All 

o O 

were found in and around the same spot, in contact 
witli some Tiyaeiia-teeth, between the dark bands of 
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manganese, at a depth of four feet from tlie roof, and 
at a distance of twelve feet from the present entrance 
(Fig. 83, a). 

That tliere might he no mistake about the accuracy 
of the observation.s, I examined every .sliovelful of de¬ 
bris as it was tlirown out by the workman ; while the 
exact spot where they wei'e excavating was watched by 
my colleague. The figured implement was picked out 
of the undisturl)od matrix by him ; the rest were found 
l*y me in the earth thrown out from the same place. 

The lines of peroxide of manganese mast have been 
accumulated on the old floors of the cave, because they 
were associated with numerous splinters and gnawed 
animal remains ; and there can be no doubt that the latter 
were introduced by the hysenas. Those animals have 
a peculiar habit, as Dr. Buckland pi’oved by experiment, 
of gnawing similar bones in preci.sely the same way ; 
and a comparison of the relics of the meals of the hymnas 
in the Zoological Gardens with those in the cave, shows 
that the latter have passed between the jaws of a like 
animal that once inhabited Somersetshire. Coprolites of 
the same animal were very abundant, and in some places 
formed a greyi.sh-white layer of phosphate of lime. 
There were also other equally unmistakeable traces of 
the animal in fragments of bone, polished l)y their 
tread, as in the Kirkdale cave. It is, therefore, only 
reasonalde to suppose that these remains of animals were 
brought into the cave from time to time by hyfenas, 
and left on the floors. That they were not introduced 
by water is proved by the preservation of the delicate 
processes and points of bone, which would certainly have 
been broken in transitu. Since, then, the implements, 
which, beyond doubt, had been fashioned by man, were 
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undernoath one of these old floors, it was certain that 
raan was contemporary in the district with the hyaena 
and the animals on which it preyed, and the fact that 
they were foniid only on one spot implies that they 
■were deposited by the hand of man. To suppose that 
a savage would take the troul.de to excavate a trench 
twenty-four feet long-—for twelve feet of the former 
mouth of the cave had been cut away—with miserable 
implements, and conseqitently with great labour, and 
huAdiig excavated it again to fill it up to the very roof, 
is little less than absurd. Nor could such an operation 
take place in such a deposit, without the stratification of 
the layers being destroyed. The absence of pottery and 
Imman bones precludes the idea of the cave ever having 
been a place of sepulture, such as Auriguac or Bruniquel. 
This discovery, therefore, of itself stainps the contempo¬ 
raneity of man with the extinct mammalia, and following 
close on the similar discoveries in Brixham cave, to he 
mentioned presently, puts the question beyond all doubt. 

fn April 1861 we resumed our excavations; and, as 
we made our way inwards, found that the cave began to 
narrow, and ultimately to bifurcate, one branch extend¬ 
ing vertically upwards, while the other appeared to 
extend almost horizontally to the right hand. As we 
reached the middle constricted passage, the teeth became 
fewer, while the stones were of larger size tlian any that 
we had hitherto discovered. The great ma.jority of the 
gnawed antlers of deer were found at this part, also the 
po.sterior half of a cervine skull, the right upper ja'w of 
wolf, and, what is more remarkable, a stone with one of 
its surfaces coated with a deposit apparently of stalag¬ 
mite : this, however, was much lighter than stalagmite, 
and not .so good a conductor of heat; aiid, on analysis, 
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1 found tliat it consisted of phosphate of lime, witli a. 
little carbonate, and a very small portion of peroxide of 
manganese. Doubtless the surlaee of the stone, covered 
with phosphate of lime, formed part of the ancient floor 
of the cave, and hence was coated with alburn grrecum ; 
while the lower part, being imbedded in the eartli on the 
floor, was not so coated. This de[)oait may, })C]haps, 
explain the absence of round balls of coprolite, wliich, 
assuming that the cave at the time Avas more damp than 
that at Kirkdalc, Avould be trodden down on tlie Hoor 
ly the hyaenas, instead of pi’csenting a rounded form. 
The stone also itself exhibits tooth-marks underneath 
the coating of album (/rrt'Ciwn, and probal)ly rvas gnawed 
by the hyaenas, like the antlers, for amusement. This 
discovejy proves that violent watery action had but 
small share, if any, in filling the cave; for in that case 
the soft covering would have been removed from the 
stone. Similar evidence is ofiered by the wonderful 
preservation of some of the more delicate fragments of 
bone, such as the palatine process of the maxilla of the 
wolf. 

The section made in cutting this passage ]»resented 
irregular layers of peroxide of manganese, full of bony 
splinters, and each more or less covered by a layer of 
bones in various stages of decay. These layers iverii 
absent from the upper portion of the passage. There 
Avere masses of prisms of calc-spar scattered confusedly 
tliroujdi the matrix. After excavatinc' the A’crtical 
branch as far as Ave dared (for the large stones in it 
made the task dangerous), Ave Avere compelled to leave 
oif, haAuiig penetrated altogether only thirty-four feet 
from the entrance. No Hint implements rcAvardcd our 
search this year. Tcetli were far inoi'c uuniorous than 
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l)oiic@, probably because they are more durable .as u-ell 
as because of their rejection by the hymiias. One jaw 
was bitten in two, and the fragments found about a foot 
apai't in the undisturbed matrix, just as they had been 
dropped from the mouth of the hyfena. 

In the spring of 18 G 2 Mr. Parker, Mr. AVillett, and 
my.self resolved to v'crify the association of articles of 
man’s handiwork along witli the extinct mammalia, by 
cleaiiing out the cave, which was courteously placed at 
our disposal by tlie owner, Mr. Hodgekinson. 

Our first task was to clear the contents oitt of the 
portion of the cave nearest the mouth, or the antrum 
(Fig. 83 , a), and as we excavated onwards many traces 
of the pi'cseuee of man were met with. A wide area on 
the left-hand side (i), where the roof and floor of the 
cave gradually met togetlier, furnished innumerable frag¬ 
ments of chareoal, and many flint implements associated 
with tlic remains of the horse, rhinoceros, and hymna. 
One fragment of hone in particular, belonging to the 
rlnnoceros, had been calcined, and its carbonized con¬ 
dition bore unmistakeable testimony that it had been 
burnt while the animal juices were present. There were 
many other bones also burnt, wliich indicated tlie place 
where fires had been kindled, and food cooked. As we 
dug onr way' forward we met witli a third area (c), that 
furnished flint and chert implements nnder the same con¬ 
ditions of deposit as that which temjited us to cany on 
our excavations. Its relation to the old floors of hysena- 
uccupation is shown by the dark lines over the area c 
in Fig. 88. At hi.st the large open chamber (a) wa.s 
cleared ; it mea,sured about thirty feet wide by six feet 
liigh, and it exteuded forty feet inwards. On the left 
tliere was a small upw'arcl-turjiing passage, very nearly 
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blocked up with a mass of stalagmite ; at the farther 
end a vertical fissure extended upwards (f), to the sur¬ 
face. This fissure has subsequently been proved to ex¬ 
tend downwards to the right, and will doubtless furnish 
large quantities of animal remains to future explorers. 

The large cluimber now turned abruptly to the left, 
and we gradually worked our way into a small horizon¬ 
tal passage about four feet high. Here there was an 



interval of from three to four inches between the roof 
and contents, traversed by stalactites, which in some 
places formed a smooth undulating drapery with stony 
tassels, and in others tiny pillars extending down to the 
ddbris, and, as it w'cre, propping up the roof. These 
pedestals (see Fig. 15) gradually expanded into round 
plates of stalagmite, which sometimes met and formed a 
continuous crust. In some places an infiltration of car- 
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bonate of lime liad cemented organic remains, stones, 
and earth into a liard mass, which had to be broken up 
with gunpowder before it could be removed out of the 
cave. The excitement of extracting from these blocks 
their treasures was of the very keenest, for w'e could not 
tell what a stroke of the hammer would reveal. Some¬ 
times an elephant’s tooth suddenly came to light, at 
others a hymna’s jaw, or a rhinoceros’ tooth, or the 
antler of a reindeer, or the canine of a bear. The bones 
I were so numerous that they scarcelj' attracted attention. 

I In one fragment of this breccia, now in the Brighton 
I hluseum, are a tusk and carpal of mammoth, the right 

i 



Fro. "Transverse Section tliroxigli u of Fig. S3, 
1 = red earth ; S = bone-l>ed ; 3 = dark earth. 


rilna of the Avoolly rhinoceros, and an antler of reindeer. 
In a second, two shoulder-blades and two haunch hones 
of the woolly rhinoceros, with a coprolite and lower jaw 
of cave hysena. As the men removed the large blocks 
they were brought to the mouth of the cave to be 
broken up by our smaller instruments, Presently the 
passage narrowed to about six feet, and presented the 
following section (Fig. 89). On the floor of the cave 
there was a layer of red earth two feet in thickness, 
and, as usual, containing a few organic remains and 
many stones (Fig. 89, 1). Upon thi,s rested a most 
remarkable accnmnlation of hones, and teeth, matted 
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and compacted together, from three to four inches thick, 
and extending horizontally from one side of the passage 
to the other (Fig. 89, 2). Next came a layer of dark 
red earth (Fig. 89, 3), loose and friable, three to four 
inches thick, supporting in its surface a few rounded 
stalagmites, and a few stalactitic pillars, that spanned 
the interval of from three to four inches between it and 
the roof. This bone-bed was about seven feet wide and 
fourteen feet long, aifox’ding, therefore, a square area of 
ninety-eight feet (see dotted area b Fig. 83, and in Fig. 
90). The enormous quantity of the remains of animals 
present cannot fairly be estimated even Ixy the large 



I'lu. 90.—Loiisitiiilinal Section through n and c of Fig. 83, showing houc-heds. 
Dotted area = bone-bed. 


nitnibcr preserved, because most of the bones were as 
soft as wet mortar. The five hundred and fifty speci¬ 
mens obtained must be looked upon merely as a small 
fraction of the whole. 

We presently passed beyond the bone-bed, and found 
that the passage bifurcated (Fig. 83, c and d), the 
smaller branch going straight forwards and gently up¬ 
wards (Fig. 90), while the larger stretched at right 
angles from it and passed gently downwards. In the 
former there was a second bone-l>ed similar in every 
respect to that already described, which continued 
undiminished in thickness until it rested directly on 
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the floor. It afforded a square area of about fifteen 
feet. The passage was about sixteen inches high and 
three feet wide, and gradually narrowed until at a 
distance of twelve feet from the bifurcation a stalactite 
six inches lono^ reached the floor and formed a vertical 
bar, as if to forbid another ingress. When this had 
been explored as far as we coidd crawl, the larger branch 
(Fig. 83, D, and Fig. 91) engaged our attention, and we 
soon discovered a third layer of hones of the same cha¬ 
racter as the others, and in the same position, excepting 
that in some places it ’was in immediate contact with 
the roof. In width it was six, in length fourteen, and 
ill square area eighty-four feet, From its farther end to 
the termination of the passage there was not the slighte.st 
vestige of bones or teeth, and a stift' grey clay rested on 
a horizontal layer of sand on the door. Here the pas¬ 
sage suddenly turned upwards until it became so small 
and barren that it Avas not worth our while to pursue it 
farther. It doubtless rises to the surface, like the large 
fissure opposite the entrance of the cave shown in Fig. 88.^ 

The exploration was resumed the following year by 
IMr. Ayshford Sanford and myself, and yiehled vast 

1 An incipient coiniected with our work illustrates remarkably tbe 
attachment whicli a dog will suddenly show towards a stranger. In 
our lodging at "Wells there was a beautiful Scotch deerhoimdj named 
"'Luna/' whose master was away at the time* Luna persisted in 
being with ns day and night. In the morning she walked wdth 
us to the cave, and lay w^atching at the entrance till we came out, for 
she was afraid to venture into the darkness. In the evening she 
returned home with us. She continued to do this the whole time of 
that year's excavations. It was only natural to suppose that wben we 
left she would, like other dogs, pick up new friends. But she did 
nothing of the kind. "When we inquired the next year upon our re¬ 
turn, we were told that pofjr Luna refused food the day we left, and 
gradually pined away and died. 
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quantities of foissil remains. AVe cleared out the space 
marked 18G3 in the plan, and discoA'ered a flint imple¬ 
ment at the point marked d, in Fig 83. Aly friend the 
late Mr. AVickham Flower has also worked the cave, 
more particularly at the right-hand side of the entrance 
chamhcr. 

Tlie ashes and implements were found in positions, 
near the mouth of the cave, where man himself may 
have placed them (see Figs. 83, 88), with the exception 
of the flint implement at d, and an ash of bone im¬ 
bedded in the earthy matrix between the canine tooth 
and a coprolitc of the h}’ 0 ena, and cemented to a 
fragment of dolomitic conglomerate. This was found 
far in the cave, either at the entrance of the passage 
B, or in the middle of the passage d. The latter 
passage yielded the only rolled flint without traces of 
man’s handiwork. The materials out of which the im- 
]»lements were made were used pretty equally. All 
those, like Fig. 84, were of flint; all those chipped into 
a rounded form and flat-oval in section of chert from 
the Upper Greensand; while the flakes consisted of 
both used indiflerently. Besides these three typical 
forms, which were most abundant, is a fourth, in form 
I’oughly pyramidal, with a smooth and flat base, and a 
cutting edge all round. Of these we found but two 
examples, both consisting of chert. In form they are 
exactly similar to several hundreds found in a British 
village at Staulakc, in Berkshire, and to those I dis¬ 
covered in a cemetery of the same age at Yarnton, near 
O.xford. They strongly resemble a cast I have of one 
found by Al. Lartet in the cave of Aurignac. AA’^cre it 
not for this similarity, 1 should look upon them as 
cores from which flakes had been struck. The rest 
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are mere splinters, irregular in form, and probably 
made in the manufacture of the various flint and chert 
implements. All the flint implements Lave been al¬ 
tered In colour and structure, either by heat or, as is 
more probable, by some chemical action. Without ex¬ 
ception, the old surfaces present a waxy lustre (by the 
absence of which forgeries are easily detected), the colour 
is of a uniform milk-white, and the ordinary conchoidal 
fracture is replaced by that of porcelain. Some are not 
harder than chalk. I have met with weathered and cal¬ 
cined flints in Sussex in which similar changes are 
observable, and in which the difference in the results of 
chemical action and heat can hardly be detected. The 
chert implements, on the other hand, show no traces of 
any such changes, but are similar in colour and structure 
to the rocks from which they came—the Upper Green¬ 
sand of the Blackdown Hills. 

All the fragments of calcined bone, with the exception 
of one already mentioned, were found near the entrance 
(see Fig. 83, b), and in a place more suitable for a fire than 
any other in the cave. I can identify none of them as 
human. The coarse texture, the structure, and the 
thickness of one indicate a fragment of along bone of the 
rhinoceros.’ All resemble many splinters strewn about 
in other parts of the cave, which arc not calcined, but 
were evidently introduced by the hyaenas. The calcina¬ 
tion may therefore be due to the accident of their lying 
upon the surface at the time the fire was kindled. 

The remains obtained in 18G2-3 from three to four 
thousand in number, afford a vivid picture of the animal 
life of the time in Somerset. They belong to the fol- 

‘ Possibly it may have belonged to Elephas, but its more compact 
texture seems to me to indicate rhinoceros. 
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lowing animals, the numbers representing the jaws and 
teeth only, ciiid the implements :— 


Man.35 

Cave-ll}a3na.107 

Cave-Lion ...... 15 

Cave* Bear.27 

Grizzly Bear.11 

Brown Bear.11 

Wolf.7 

Fox.8 

^lammoth.30 


Woolly Ivliinoceros . .233 

Rhinoceros hemiicecJnis . 2 

Horse.101 

The Great Unis ... 10 

Bison.30 

The Irish Elk . . , . 35 

Beiiulcer.30 

llccl I)eer.2 

Lemming. 1 


The remains of these animals were so interiningled 
that tliey must have been living together at the same 
time. They lie huge with small, the more with the less 
dense, and are not in the least degree sorted by water. 
There is no evidence of the hyccna succeeding to the 
cave-bear, or the reindeer to the urus, or that the bears 
came here to die, as in some of the German caves, or 
that the herbivores fell, or were swept into open fissures, 
and left their remains, as in the caves of Hutton and 
Plymouth. On the contrary, the numerous jaws and 
teeth of hysena, and the marks of those teeth upon nearly 
every one of the specimens, .show that they alone in¬ 
troduced the remains that were found in such abund¬ 
ance. And they preyed not merely upon horses, uri, 
and other herbivores, but upon one another (Figs. 
\)2, .33), and they even overcame the cave-bear and 
lion in their full prime. Some of the bones of the 
larger animals, and in particular a leg-bone of a 
ffieantic urus, have been broken short across and not 
l)itten tlirough—a circumstance wbicli points towards 
one of the causes of the vast accumulation of bones in so 
small a cave. It is well known that wolves and hymiias 
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at the present day are in the habit of hunting in packs, 
and of forcing their prey over precipices. The Wookey 
ravine is admirably situated for this mode of hunting, 
and Acould not fail to destroy any animal forced into it 
from the liill-side. It is therefore very probable that 
tlie hysenas sometimes eaught their prey in this manner, 
Tiicy would not have dared to attack the bears and lions 
unless these had been disabled. 

But if all tlie remains of tlie animals were introduced 
b}’ the hyaenas, they certainly in some cases do not 
occupy the exact jjosition in which they w'ere left by 
those animals. One of the bone layers (Fig. 91), 



FrCf* 9L“LongitiiJiiml Section through n of Pig. S3, 
Dotted area = bone-hod. 


for instance, actually touched the roof. This, indeed, 
has been used as an argument in favour of their having 
been introduced by :ft‘ate'r, from some unknown reposi¬ 
tory. But if thi.s hypothesis be admitted, we arc landed 
in the following dilemma ; either the introducing cur¬ 
rent of wmter must have passed down the vertical pas¬ 
sages, or upwards through the horizontal mouth of the 
cave. In the former case the three bone layers would 
not have been found in the narrow passages, but wotild 
have been swept out into the ^eide chamber, where the 
force of the hypothetical cniTcnt must have abated. In 
the latter case the great bulk of the remains would have 
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been found in the chamber, and not in the smaller pas¬ 
sages. IMoreover, the absence of marks of transport by 
water, and especially of that sorting action which water 
as a conveying agent always manifests, renders the view 
of their being so introduced untenable. On the other 
hand, the horizontality of the layers of bone, and the 
presence of sand and of red earth, imply that water was 
an affent in re-arranoring the bones and in introducing 

o o o o 

some of the contents of the cave. The only solution of 
the difficulty that I can hazard is the occurrence of floods 
from time to time, during the occupation of the hyaenas, 
similar to those which now take place in the caverns of the 
neighbourhood. A few years ago, the outlet of the Axe 
in the great cave was partially blocked up, and the water 
rose to a height of upwards of sixteen feet, leaving a 
horizontal deposit of red earth of the same nature as that 
in the hyaena-den. Now if we suppose that similar floods 
were caused by an obstruction in the ravine below the 
hyaena-den, it may have been flooded, just as the upper 
galleries of the great cave, and the water laden with 
sediment might have elevated the layers of matted bone, 
and some of the scattered remains on the surface, while 
the current was insufficient to disturb the stones, or to 
aftect to any extent the deposits of former floods. The 
buoyancy of the organic remains is not required to be 
greater, on this hypothesis, than in that of their having 
been introduced by a current through the vertical pa.s- 
sages. Some of the wet bones taken straight from the 
cave were sufficiently light to be carried down by the 
current of the Axe. 

All these facts taken together enable us to form a clear 
idea of the condition of things at the time the hyaena- 
den was inhabited. The hyaenas were the normal occu- 
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pants of the cave, and thither they brought their prey. 
We can realize those animals pursuing elephants and 
rhinoceroses along the slopes of the Mendip, till they 
scared them into the precipitous ravine, or watching until 
the strength of a disabled bear or licm ebbed away suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of its being ovefconie by their cowardly 
strength. Man appeared from time to time on the scene, 
a miserable savage armed with bow and spear, unac¬ 
quainted with metals, but defended from the cold by coats 
of skin.^ Sometimes he took possession of the den and 



Kia 02.—Gnawed jaw of Hysina, from Hyama-den at VVookey (4). 

Dotted outlino = portion eaten* 


drove out the hysenas; for it is impossible for both to 
have lived in the same cave at the same time. He 
kindled his fires at the entrance, to cook his food, and 
to keep away the wild animals; then he went away, 
and the hymiias came to their old abode. AVhile all 
this was taking place there were hoods from time to time 
until eventually the cave was completely blocked up 
with their deposits. 

’ Bone needles were found in Kent’s Hole and in many foreign 
cav&3 of tliii ago. 
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Tlie winter cold at the time must have becii very 
severe to admit of the pi'cseiice of the reindeer and 
lemming. 

Tlie district of the ]\r<‘ndij) Tlill.s at a hi(jher level 
than nou\ 

When we reflect on the vast quantities of the remains 
of the animals buried in the caves of so limited an area 
as the Mendip Hills, it is evident that there must have 
been abundance of food to have enabled them to live 
in the district. The great marsh now extending from 
Wells to the sea, and cutting off the Mendips from the 
fertile region to the south, was probably a rich valley at a 
higher level than at present, joining the westward plains 
now submerged under the Bristol Channel. An eleva¬ 
tion of from 100 to 300 feet would produce the physical 
conditions necessary for the sustenance of the herbivora 
found in the caves both in South Wales and Somersetshire. 

The characters of a Hyania-den. 

The remains of the animals which have been eaten by 
the cave-hymna, may be recognized by the following 
characters. All are more or less scored by teeth, and 
the only pci’fect bones arc those which arc solid, or of 
very dense texture. The skulls are represented merely 
by the harder portions. That of the woolly rhinoceros, 
for example, by the hard pede.stal which supports the 
anterior horn (see Fig. 30). Several of these pedestals 
occurred in the Wookey hyaena-den. The lower jaws 
also have lost their angle and coronoid process, and are 
gnawed to the pattern of the shaded portion of Fig. 92, 
the less .succulent part bearing the teeth being rejected. 
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This holds good of the jaws of all the animals so per¬ 
sistently, that out of more than two hundred from 
Wookey there was only one exception. The jaw of the 

glutton (Fig. 82), from Plas 
Heaton, is also gnawed to 
the same shape, and one of 
those of the cave-bear from 
the cavern of Lherm, con¬ 
sidered by M. Garrigou to 
have been fashioned by the 
hand of man into an imple¬ 
ment, seems to me, after a 
careful comparison in com¬ 
pany with Dr. Falconer, re¬ 
ferable solely to the gnaw¬ 
ing of the hymna. In Fig. 
92, the lower jaw of an 
adult hyaena is represented, 
and in Fig. 93 (1) the upper 
and lower jaws of a hyaena- 
whelp. In the latter the 
teeth marks a and b are re¬ 
markably distinct.' 

The marrow - containing 
Hyenas’; bones are also universally 
splmtcred away, until either 
the articular ends alone are left, as in Fig. SO, or in 
some cases, as in that of the femur of woolly rhino¬ 
ceros (Fig. 94), the dense central portion bearing the 
third trochanter is preserved. This fragment is ex- 


Fig. 94. —Left Thigh-bone of Woolly 
Rhinoceros 


^ These woodblocks were used in my essay on Hyaenas in the 
“Xatural History Eeview,’* and have been lent by the kindness of 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 
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tremely abundant in nearly all the hyaena-caves in 
this country. From the invariable habit of the hyaena 
leaving the bones of its prey in fragments of this 
kind, their dens are characterized by the absence of 
perfect long-bones and skulls, and consequently, when 
these occur in a cave it is certain proof that it was not 
occupied by these animals. In a great many caves, 
however, the gnawed fragments are associated with the 
perfect bones, as, for example, at Banwell, a circum¬ 
stance that may be accounted for by the untouched car¬ 
cases and the gnawed fragments being swept in from the 
surface by a stream falling into a swallow-hole. In all 
hyeena-dens also are large quantities of album grcecum, 
as well as fragments of bone more or less polished by 
the friction of the hyaena’s feet. 

The Caves of Devonshire. 

The ossiferous caves on the soutli coast of Devonshire, 
explored during the last fifty years, are by far the most 
important in this country, since they were the first which 
were scientifically examined, and the first which esta¬ 
blished the co-existence of man Avith the extinct mam¬ 
malia. 

We owe the full details of their history to the labours 
of the distinguished cave-hunter Air. Pengelly, F.R.S.,' 
whose writings are freely used in the following account. 

The Oreston Caves. 

The first intimation of the j)resence of fossil bones in 
the district was furnished by Air. AVhidbey, the engineer 

^ Pengelly, “ Literature of the Oreston Caverns/’ Trans. Dev. Ass. 
1872. Buckland, op. cit. 
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in charge of the coirstruction of the Plymoutli breakwater, 
who discovei’ed numerous bones tand teeth, imbedded 
in clayey loam, in some cavernous fissures at Oreston, 
which were brought before the Royal Society by Sir 
Everard Home in 1817. Thus Dr. Buckland’s researches 
in Kirkdale were anticipated by four years. From time 
to time, since that date, several other fissures and 
cavesl’close by have furnished remains of idunoceros, 
mammoth, hymn a, lion, and other animals. Among the 
bones and teeth originally sent up by ]\lr. Whidbey are 
several which were identified by Prof. Bu.sk,^ as belong¬ 
ing to the Rhinoceros megarhinus, a species that is 
vastly abundant in the pleiocene strata of northern Italy 
and is also represented in the early pleistocene forest-bed 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and in tlie lower brickearths of 
the valley of the Thames at Grays and Crayford. This 
is the only case on record of the discovery of the animal 
in a cavern deposit. 

The cavernous fissures in the neighbourhood of Yealmp- 
ton,^ about seven miles east-south-east from Plymouth, 
explored by ^Ir. Bellamy and Colonel iMudge, R. A., F.R.S. 
in 1835-6, contained the remains of the hymna and 
rhinoceros, and the other animals more usually associated 
with them. They were probably filled, as in the case 
of Oreston, mainly by the streams which introduced the 
pebbles. They may, however, from time to time have 
been inhabited by the hyaenas, although the presence of 
three skulls of that animal forbids the supposition that 
they dragged in all the fossil bones. 

^ ‘‘ Quart. Geol. Journ.” xxvi. 457, et seq. 

2 The Literature of the (\averns near Yenlmpton, South Devon,” 
by W. Pen^elly, F.K.S., F.S.A. Trans. Devon Ass., 1870. 
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The Caves at Brixham. 

The series of fissures accidentally discovered in 1858, 
in quarrying the rock which overlooks the little fishing 
town of Brixham, known as the Windmill cave, was 
selected by the late Dr. Falconer,’ as a spot in which 
thorough investigation 'would be likely to decide the then 
doubtfid question of the co-existence of man with the 
extinct mammalia. Kent’s Hole had been disturbed by 
repeated diggings, and the results might be viewed with 
suspicion. He, therefore, urged the importance of a 
sy.stematic examination of this virgin cave with such 
effect, that it was undertaken by the Royal and Geolo¬ 
gical Societies, and a committee was appointed, com¬ 
prising, amongst others. Dr. Falconer, Prof. Ramsay, Mr. 
Prestwieh, Sir Charles Lyell, Prof, Owen, Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, and Mr. Pengelly. To the superintendence of 
the last is mainly due the minute care with which the 
exploration was conducted. The remains have been 
identified by Dr. Falconer and Prof. Busk. Tlie work 
was commenced in July 18.58, and completed in the 
.summer of 18.59.“ 

The cave consists of three principal galleries, with 
diverging passages, running in the direction of the joints 
from north to south, and from east to west, communi¬ 
cating with the surface at four points. The following is 
the general section (Fig. 95) of the deposits in descend¬ 
ing order, 

^ Falconer, “Palfcont. Mem.” ii. 48(3, 591. 

' Proceed. Royal Soe. xx. p. 514. “ Report on the Kxploration of 

Brixham Cave,” hy W. Pengelly, F.E.S., G. Bush, F.R,8,, John Evans, 
F.R.S., and .Joseph Prestivich, F.R.S, This report was delayed hy 
tlie death of I)r. Falconer. 
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(A.) On the floor was a layer of stalagmite, varying 
from a few inches to upwards of a foot in thickness, 
and containing only twenty-five bones, among which 
were the humerus of a bear, and the antler of a rein¬ 
deer. 

(B.) Reddish cave-earth with fragments and blocks 
of limestone, and of stalagmite, generally averaging from 



Fig. So.—D iasvara of Deposits in BriX' 
ham Cave. (Pengelly.) 


two to four feet. In it 

I, 102 bones were disco¬ 
vered irregularly scattered 
through its mass, and 
belonging to mammoth, 
woolly rhinoceros, lion, 
cave, grizzly, and In’own 
bears, reindeer, and others. 
They varied in state of 
preservation, and some 
were scored and marked 
by teeth. A.ssociatcd with 
these, thirty-six rude flint 
implements were met with, 
of indisputable human 
workmanship, and of the 
same general order as 
those figured by the Rev. 

J. MacEnery from Kent’s 
Hole. Among them was 
one lanceolate implement 


with rounded point and unworked butt end, considered 
by Jlr. John Evans, F.R.S., of the type of those usually 
found in the valley gravels.* ’1 here was, therefore, the 
most conclusive evidence that man inhabited the neigh- 


“ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 40-8. 
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boiirliood. eitlier before or durino: the time of the accii- 
nuilatioii of B, and before those pliysieal cliaiigcs took 
] place by wbicb tlio red silt ceased to be deposited, or 
the stalagmite above began to be formed. 

(C.) At tlie bottom of the cave-eartli was a deposit of 
gravel, principally of rounded pebbles and devoid of 
fossils. 

The early history of the eave, as .shown by these de¬ 
posits, is given by Mr. Prestwicli, in the report presented 
to the Royal Society, as follows :— 

“ Looking at all the phenomena of Brixliara cave, 
the conclusion your reporter has arrived at is, that the 
formation of the cave commenced and was carried on 
simultaneously with the excavation of the valley; that 
the small streams Homing down the upper tributiiry 
branches of the valley entered the western optonings of 
the eave and, traversing the fissures in the limestone, 
escaped by lower openings in the chief valley, just as 
the Grotto cTArey was formed by an overflow from the 
eave taking a short cut through the limestone liills. 
round wbich the river \vind.s, Tliese tributary streams 
brought in the shingle bed (Fig* c), which fills the 
bottom of the fissure* It was only during occasional 
droughts, when the streams were dry, that tlie cave seems 
to have been frequented Ijy animals, their remains being 
very scai'ce in tliatljcd, while indicaliuns of man are com¬ 
paratively numerous. As the excavation of the valley 
^iroceeded, tlie level of tlic stream was lowered and be^ 
came more restricted to the valley-charmeL Tlie cave 
eonseqiientJy became drier, and was more resorted to by 
predatory animals, who carried in tluor prey to devour, 
and was less frequented by man* At the same time witli 
the periodical floods, w hich there is every reason to believe, 








CAVE FILLED WITH DEPOSITS 
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fi'oni other investigations, were so great during the qua¬ 
ternary period, tlie cave would long continue to be sub¬ 
ject to inundations, the muddy waters of wdiich deposited 
the silt forming the cave-earth, burying progressively the 
bones left from season to season by succeeding genera¬ 
tions of beasts of prey. By the repetition at distant 
intervals of these inundations, and by the accumulation 
during the intervening periods of fresh crops of bones, 
the bone-bearing cave-earth, B, was gradually formed. 
During this time the occasional visits of man are in¬ 
dicated by the rare occurrence of a flint implement, lost, 
proljably, as he groped his way through the dark pas¬ 
sages of the cave. As the valley became deeper, and as 
with tlie change of climate at the close of the (pleisto¬ 
cene) quateruaiy period the floods became less, .so did 
the cave become drier and more resorted to by animals. 
At last it seems to have become a place for permanent 
I’csort for bears; their remains in all stages of growth, 
including even sucking cubs, were met with in the upper 
part of the cave-earth, in greater numbers than were the 
bones of any other animals. These animals resorted 
especially to the darker and more secluded flint knife 
gallery, where 22 f out of 3()() of their determinable bones 
were found, whereas only twenty-six were met with in 
the reindeer gallery. 

“ Finally, as the cave became out of the reach of the 
flood waters, the drippings from the roof, which up to 
this period had, with the single exception before men¬ 
tioned, been lost in the .accumulating cave-earth, or de¬ 
posited in thin calcareous incrustations on the exposed 
bones, now commenced th.at depo.sit of stalagmite whieh 
sealed up and pre.served undisturbed the shingle and 
cave-eartli dcpo,sited under former and different condi- 
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tions. The cave, hov^ever, still continued to be the 
occa.sio]ial resort of beasts of prey ; for sparse remains of 
the reindeer, together with those of the bear and rhino¬ 
ceros, were found in the stalagmite floor. After a time 
the falling in of the roof at places (and any earthquake 
movement may have detached blocks from it), and the 
external smface weathering, stopped up some parts of the 
cave, and closed its entrances with an accumulation of 
debris. From that time it ceased to be accessible, e.x- 
eept to the smaller rodents and burrowing animals, and 
so remained unused and untrodden until its recent dis¬ 
covery and exploration.” ^ 

IMr. Pengelly points out® an episode in the history of 
the cave, between the formation and the filling up with 
its present contents, which is of considerable importance., 
viewed in relation to the deposits in Kent’s Hole. Over 
the empty space in D, of Fig. 95, is an ancient stalagmite, 
floor, E, constituting the present ceiling, and shutting ofY 
D from the true roof above, e. At the time this was 
formed, the cave must have been filled up to that level 
with debris, fragments of wliich are set in the iuferioj' 
jiortion of the calcareous sheet. Subsequently, and before 
the present contents, a and b, were introduced, the 
whole of tills material lias been swept away, pro¬ 
bably by an unusual flood similar to that alluded 
to ill the second eliapter in the Clapham cave. The 
pieces of stalagmite in the cave-earth are, prohahiji", 
some of the relics of the older floor. This filling up, 
re-excavating, and re-filling with its present contents, 
are plienomena wiiieh considerably eomjilicate the pro- 

^ “Proceed. Itoyal Soc,” 1872, vol. xxii. p. 523-4. 

^ “ 'Plans. Devon Ass,” On the Introduction of Cavern Acemnu- 
lalions. 
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bleiiis ofiered not merely by Brixbam cave, but also by 
those of Keut’s Hole, 

Two other eaverus in tlie ueigbbourbood of Brixliiim, 
the “Ash Hole” ajid “ Bench,” have also yielded the 
reuiaius of the rciudcc]-, hyaena, and several other 
pleistocene species, and are fully described by J\lr. 
I'eiigelly, in his essays contributed to the Dcvoiisliire 
Association.' 


Ac/ii’s Hole, 

The celebrated cave of Kent’s Hole," known from time 
innnemorial, ^yas first found to contain fossil bones by 
ilr. Nortlimore, and Sir W. C. Trevelyan in 1824, and 
Was subsequently explored by the Rev. J. MacEuery 
in the five following year's, during which he inct with 
Hint implements in association with the extinct animals 
in tire undisturbed strata, and obtained the teeth of 
the sabre-toothed feline, named by Prof. Owen Machai- 
rodus kitidejis, which has never before or since been 
discovered in any other cavern in Britain. His manu¬ 
scripts unfortunately were not used until they passed 
into the hands of Mr. Vivian, of Torquay, who published 
an abstraet in 1859. Subsequently they were published 
in full by Mr. Pciigelly, in 18 ( 59 . Tire discovery of the 
Hint iniplenients, verified by' Mr. Godwin Austen in 
1840 , and six years later also by a committee of tlie 
Torquay Natural History Society, was received with in¬ 
credulity by the stientific world, until the result of the 

* “Trans. Bovoii Ass.” 1870. 

* Pengclly, “.Literature of Kent’s Hole:” Trans. Ass. Devon. 
1868 9-70. Godwin Austen, “ Proceed. Geol. Soc.”iii. 286-7. “Trans. 
Geol. Soc.” vi. p. 433, et Kfiji. Vivian, “Brit.. Ass. Hep." 1817, ]>. 73. 
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exploration of tlie Brixliam cave bad placed tlie fact of 
the co-existence of man with the extinct mammalia 
beyond all doubt. In 1804 a committee^ was appointed 
by the British Association for the carrying on the inves¬ 
tigation, which from that time to the present has been 
eondneted nnd,or the careful supervision of Mr. Pengelly. 

I'he cave consists of two parallel series of chambers 
and galleries, an eastern and a western, which penetrate 
the low cliff of Devonian limestone in the direction of 
the joints, with a northern and southern entrance, very 
nearly at the same level, “ about fifty feet apart, from 
ISO to 190 feet above the level of mean tide, and about 
seventy feet above tlie bottom of the valley immediately 
adjacent.” Tlie largest chamber of the eastern series is 
si.xty-two feet from east to west, and fifty-three from 
north to south. The extent of the cave has not yet been 
ascertained. 

The contents, examined with the minutest care (on 
Mr. Pengelly's method, see Appendix L), were found to 
l>e arranged in the following order. 

(A.) The surface was composed of dark earth varying 
in thickiiess from a few inches to a foot, on which rested 
larjre blocks of limestone, fallen from the roof. It eon- 
tained mediteval remains, Roman pottery, and combs 
fashioned out of l»ne, similar to those discovered in the 
Victoria and Dowkerbottom caves in Yorkshire, wdiich 
prove that the cave was frequented during the historic 
perifah A barlxal iron .spcar-liead, a bronze spcar-liead, 
other bronze ai tich-s, and polislied stone celts, establish 

^ The coininittee consisted of Sir C, Lyell^ Prof. PhillipSj Sir John 
Lubbookj M.r. John Kviins, Mr. Kdward Vivian, Mr. William Pengelly, 
to which aubsequentl}^ George Busk, Mr. Boyd Dawkins, and 
Mih Ayshfoi’d Sanford were added. 
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the fact that it was also used during the iron, bronze, 
and neolithic ages. This stratum contained the broken 
bones of the short-horn (Bos loiif/lfrons), goat, and 
horse, large quantities of charcoal, and was to a great 
extent a refuse-heap like that in the Victoria cave. 

(B.) Below this was a stalagmite door, varying in 
thickness from one to three feet, covering 



Iinjilcmciitfrom Kent’s Fig. 97.—Oral Imiilement from Kent’s Hole (!) 

Hole ()). (Kvans.)" (Keans.) 

(C.) The red earth, with stones, bones of the ex¬ 
tinct animals, and flint implements, assochited together 
in the greatest confusion, as well as large lumps of 
stalagmite and of breccia, which had been torn out of a 
l)re-existeut door. In the “ vestibule,” near one of the 
entrances, a black layer beneath the stalagmite, com- 

> I'ur Fi>. 9G to 100 I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Evans. 
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jjosed, to a great extent, of charcoal, irnlicated the 
position of the fire-places, and contained a vast number 
of rude unpolished palaeolithic implements. There were 
also local stalagmitic bands. The flint implements were 
met with at various depths, and consist of three distinct 
types : the lanceolate. Fig. 06, the oval, with edge care¬ 
fully chipped for cutting. Fig. 97, and the flake (see 



Fill &S*—litiriiooti Aojri Kent's Jlok (Evans.) 


Fig. lOG). Besides these a few implements have been 
discovered of the same shape as those found in the gravel 
beds; in outline and seetion roughly triangular, and 
tapering to a point from a blunt base, which w'as pro¬ 
bably intended to bo held in the hand,’ Several articles 
of hone and antler w-ere also met with, comprising un 
awd, or piercer, a needle with the eye large enough to 


Fro* 99.—HaiiKJon-litjad from Kent’s Hole (1). (Evinis.) 


admit small pack thready and three harpoon-heads, one of 
which is barbed on both sides (Fig. 9S), the others hciiig 
merely barbed on one side (Fig. 99). A rounded pebble 
of coarse red sandstone, battered into a cliecse-like form, 
by being used as a hammer (Fig. 100), was also found. 
All these articles bring the paleolithic inhabitants of 
Kent’s Hole into relation witli those of the cave.s and 

^ See E?am' Ancient Stone Implementfi/' Fig, 388, II is unne¬ 
cessary to Jescribe the iniplenients. 
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j’oek-slielters of the south of FrancCj to be deseribeil iu 
the next ehapter. 

(D.) The cave-earth rostccl on a compact^ dark red 
breccia composed of angular fragments of liniestonc and 
pebbles of sandstone embedded in a sandy calcareous 
paste, identical in constitutio}! with the fragments of the 
older breccia discovered in the cave-cart In It has fur¬ 
nished boJies of bears, and four flijit implements. The 
cave-eartlij c, and the breccia, e, seem to stand to one 
another in an inverse ratio as regards thickness : where 
the former was thin, the latter was sometimes as mueli 
as twelve feet thick. From this relation, as well as from 
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the imliethU'd fiMgmeiits of the latter, it may be coii- 
ehuled that the former is the more modciai, atid tlmt in 
the interval between their aectnmdation tlie latter bad 
been, to a eonsiderabio extent, Itroken up. 

There is very good reason Ibr the Ijelief, that Ijefoi't' 
any of the present eave-enrth was introduced, Kent’s 
Mole had been filled nearly to tlic roof by aii older 
cave aceumidation, now rf'preseiited by tlie nndisturbed 
breccia and the imdiuled fragments. In a portion 
of the cave termed the “gallery,” there is a sheet of 
stalagmite, extending overhead from wall to wall, and 
constituting a ceiling that reaches from wall to wall, 
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without further support than that oifered by its own 
cohesion. Above it, in tiie limestone rock, there is a 
considerable alcove. This branch of the cavern, there¬ 
fore, is divided into three stories or flats, that below tlie 
floor occupied with cave-earth, that between the floor 
and the ceiling entirely unoccupied, and that above the 
ceiling also without a deposit of any kind. For such a 
sheet of stalagmite to have been formed it is labsoliitely 
necessary for the cave to have been filled up to its level 
with materials of some kind, just as it is necessary for 
tlie formation of a film of ice that it should bo crystallized 
from the .surface of water. We may, therefore, infer 
that Kent’s Hole, like Brixham, was originally filled up 
to the level of the ceiling (see Fig. 95, e), tlien that the 
contents were swept out, with the exception of the 
breccia, and lastly, that the present cave-earth was 
introduced. The occurrence of the remains of bear, and 
of flint implements, in this breccia also proves that man 
and bears were living in the district, while itAvas lieirig 
accumulated, probably by the action of the floods to 
which, from time to time, tlie cave was subjected. All 
tlie flint imjilements in tlie lireccia arc of the ruder and 
larger form which is presented by those from the pdeisto- 
ccue deposits of the Somme, Seine, and the rivers of the 
south and east of England. 

While engaged in the identification of tlie mammals 
inf SCO, with Mr. W. A, Sanford, I detected splinters 
of liears’ canine.s, from the cavm-carth, remarkable for 
their density, crystalline structure, and senii-conchoidal 
fracture, which were in the same mineral state as 
those from the older breccia. One of these had been 
fashioned into a flake after its mineralization, and pre¬ 
sented an edge chi|iped liy use. The tooth from which 
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it was struck was, probably, imbedded and mineraliiied 
ill the older breccia, then washed out of it, and after¬ 
wards chosen for tlie manufacture of an implement. It 
was already fossil and altered in structure in the palseo- 
lithic age. 

TJie prohahle Aqe of the Maclimvodm^ of Kent’s 

Hole. 

The most remarkable animal discovered in tlic cave, 
by the Rev. J. ilacEuery, is the Mlichaivodm latidcns,^ 
or large lion-like animal, armed with double-edged 
canines, in shape like the blade of a sabre, and with 1;wo 
serrated edges. Five canines and two incisors were dug 
out of the cave-earth, c, in the Wolf's Passage, along 
with vast quantities of bones and teeth of the mammotli, 
rhinoceros, Irish elk, horse, and hymiia. One of the 
canines is represented in Figs. 101, 102, wliich are taken 
from one of tlie original plates drawn for Dr. lUickland, 
and now in the Museum of the Torquay Natural Histoiy 
Society. The two incisors, Figs. 103 , 104 , 105 , are 
also characterised by their sei'rated edges. A tliird was 
discovered by the exploration committee in the same 
spot, in 1872 , scarcely to be distinguished from that in 
Figs. 103 , 104 , which finally dispelled the scepticism of 
some eminent naturalists as to wheiflibi' any of tlicsc 
teeth had been obtained in tlie cave by the Rev. J. ilae 
Enery. 

The Machairodiis latkhns has been found in pleisto¬ 
cene strata in two localities in France : in a deposit of 
diluvium, near Puy, by M. Aymard, and in the cavern 
of Raume in the Jura, considered by M. Lartet to be of 

^ For an account of Macluviiwlns, see Brit. Pleistoeeiie Jraiuiualio/' 
ralniont. Soc.j FeUdiv^ oxxii. p, 184. 
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prqglacial age.^ In the latter it was associated with the 
horse, ox, wild-boar, elepliant, a non-tiehorine species 
of riiinoceros, the cave-bear, and the spotted hyaena. In 
the Autumn of 1873, I met with proof that the animal 
also liv'ed in France in the pleioecue period. JI. Loitefc, 
the Director of the Museum of Natural History, at 



lOlj 102 .—upper Canine of Macliairodus^ Kent's Hub (t). (MaoEnery.) 

Lyons, called my attention to a canine^ in the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, which coincides exactly in all its dimensions 
with one of those from Kent’s Hole. It was found at 
Cliagny (Sa6ne et Loire) near Dijon, along with Masto- 

1 Gervais, “Zool. et Pdleont. ISoD, p. 2oL '^Animaux 

Yertobres, Vivants et Fossiles/' 1867*0, p, 78, pi. xviii. Lartet, Pre* 
bistoric Congress, Paris Volume, 18G8, p. 269. 
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don ctrvernensi'^, the Etruscan or racgarliiiie species of 
rhinoceros, lioi'se, beaver and hyaena, somewhat resem¬ 
bling that from the Crag {Ifi/(t!i)a untiqua) of Suffolk 
(lescrilted by i^Ir. Lankester. The species, therefore, is 
plciocene, and it belongs to a genus whicdi is widely 
distributed in the meioeene strata of Europe and North 
America, as well as in the pleioeene of Europe. 

To what era iir the complicated history of Kent’s Hole 
is this animal to be assigned \ The more ancient, or tlio 
more modern ? The evidence on this point is, to a certain 
extent, contradictory. On the one band it.is a pleioeene. 
species, belonging to a group of animals that inhabited 
Europe before the lowering of the temperature caused 
the invasion of the arctic mammalia from the north and 
the east; it is moreover of a distinctly southern type. 
Tn the teeth marks on the incisors, Figs, 103, 104, 105, 
as well as on the canines, we have numistakeable traces 
of the presence of the hyaena; and since the spotted 
hyrena abounds in the cave, to its teeth the marks in 
question may probably be referi'cd. It seems, therefore, 
probable that the animal inhabited Devonshire during 
an early stage of the pleistocene period, before the arctic 
invaders had taken full possession of the valley of 
the English Channel, and of the’ low grounds which 
now he within the 100-fathom line off the Atlantic 
shore of Western France. There must necessai'ily have 
been a swinging to and fro of animal life over the 
great, fertile low-lying region, wliich is now submerged 
(see hhip. Fig. 12()) ; and before the temperature of 
France had been sutficiejitly lowered to exterminate or 
drive out the southern forms, it is most natural to 
suppose that in warm sca.sons some of the southern 
mammalia would find their way northwards, arid espe- 
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cially a formidable carnivore siicli as the maeliairoduB. 
Tlie extreme rarity of its remains forbids tlie hypothesis 
that it was a regular inhabitant of Britain during the 



cone age. 


On the other hand^ the recent discovery of a second 
incisor in the uppermost portion of the cave-earth, in 
July 1872, in the same condition as the remains usually 
fuiiiid, and associated with the bones and teeth of hyoeiiti, 
liorse, and lieaUj is considered by Sir Charles Lyell and 



lOS, lOi, 105.—liiclsovji of Mat^Iuilroitus, KwiiCs Hulii (i), (MacEinry.) i 

Mr. Fengclly proof of the animal having lived during the 
deposition of the later eave-earth, or in the later stage 
of tlie pleistocene. The condition of a bone, however, is 
a very fallacious guide to its antiquity, and although the 
fragments of the older contents of the cave are in a dif¬ 
ferent mineral state, it is improbable that the ossiferous 
contents of so large a ca^’e should have been mineralized 
exactly in the same way. Nor is an appeal to its perfect 

’ These tigures have been kinhy lent by the I’aheontograpliica] 
Society. 
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State coiieiusive, siiice several teeth of hear, which I have 
examined from the breccia, are equally perfect. 

The view of the high antiquity of maehairodus in 
Kent's Hole derives support from the discover}" of lihi- 
7wceros megarhinus at Oroston, a species which is very 
abundant in the Italian pleiocene strata, and. not un¬ 
common in those of France,—a species with its head¬ 
quarters in the south, but ranging as far north as Norfolk 
in the early stage of tlie pleistocene age, represented l)y 
the forest bed of Cromer, and tliat lived in the valley 
of the Thames, while the gravel-lteds of Orayford and 
Grays Thurrock were being deposited by the ancient 
river. The occuiTCiice of cither of these animals in a 
cave is exceptional, and the pre.sence of both in caves on 
the edge of the groat plain extending southwards from 
the present coastline of Devon, seems to me to imply 
that both were open during the early stage of the pleis¬ 
tocene, while the pleiocene mammalia were retreating 
Ijcfore the southward advance of the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, spotterl liymna, reindeer, and their congeners, 
at a time anterior to the lowering' of the temperature 
that culminated in tlie glacial period. For these reasoms 
it seems to me probable that the maehairodus belongs 
to an early rather than a late stage in tlie history of 
Kent’s Hole. 

There is an important point of resemblance between 
the mode of the occurrence of the maehairodus in Kent’s 
Hole, and of the megarhine rhinoceros at Orestoii. The 
remains of both were met wdth only in one spot, and 
were not scattered through the chambers and passages. 
It may have bappened that in the physical changes 
which those eaves have undergone, both were preserved 
in a fissure like tliat described in the Uphill cave 
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([X 29 4)3 and tLat subsequently they dropped down and 
became imbedded in a newer deposit* In fixing the age 
of strata in caTes it seems to me that the zoolos^ical 
evidence is greatei* veight than that of mere 

7 )Osition, which may be the result of accidental circum¬ 
stances. 


'The Cuves of Ireland. 

Tlie eaves of Ireland would probably afford as rich a 
fauna as those of Britain, had they been explored with 
equal care. In one at Shandon, near Dungarvan, Water¬ 
ford, remains of the brown bear {U. arctos) reindeer, 
horse, and mammoth were discovered in 1859, by Mr. 
Brenan.' The first of these animals beeame extinct in 
Ireland before the historic period, while it survived in 
llritaiii at least as late as the Roman occupation. 

The cavedjear is also recorded by Dr. Cai’tc,^ from the 
same place, but the thigh bone assigned to it seems to 
mo to belong to the brown, or common species. The 
mammoth, so abundant in Britain, has only been dis¬ 
covered in two other localities in Ireland, at Whlte- 
cdiureh near Dungarvan, and at Magherry near Belturbet.* 

The range of these animals over Great Britain and 
Ireland in the pleistocene age enables us to realize the 
ancient physical geograpliy, which will he treated in the 
next and following eliapters as part of the general ques¬ 
tion of the physical condition of north-western Europe 
at that time. , 

^ Jotirn. Eoyal Dublin Soc/* ii. p, 344* 

' ^^Jaiirn, GeoL Soc* Dublinx* p* 147* ^^Journ. Eoyal Dublin 
Soe*’' ib p. 3 d2. 

Scott, “Geol, Soc. Dublin;’ Feb. 10, 18(i4. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE CAVES OF NOllTH-WESTEHN 
EUROPE, AND THE EVIDENCE OF THE FAUNA AS TO THE 
ATLANTIC COASTLINE. 

The Caves of P^rance, Baume, of Perigord.—Caves and Kock-shellers 
of Belgium, Trou de Naulette.—Caves of Switzerland.—Cave- 
dwellers and Palajolitliic Men of River-deposits.—Classification of 
Palieolithic Caves.—Relation of Cave-dwellers to Eskimos.—Pleis¬ 
tocene animals living north of Alps and Pynuioes.—Relation of 
Cave to River-bed P'auna.—The Atlantic Coastline.—I)istribution 
uf Palx*olithic Implements. 


The (\(i'es of France. 

Tnh: caves of France have been proved, by the explora¬ 
tions carried on during the course of the presejit century, 
to contain the same animals, introduced under the same 
conditions as those which we have already described. 
Some species, however, have been met with whicli have 
not been, discovered in this country. In the (aive of 
liUnel-viel, for e.xamplc, the common striped hymna of 
Africa {Iltjaina striata) has been found l.iy IMarcel de 
Serres, to whom belonys the credit of being the first svs- 
tematic e.x.plorer of caverns in ‘France. In that of Ibuni- 
quel, the ibex, now found only in the higher mountains 
in Euro])e, the cl)amoi,s andithe Antelope salpa, an animal 
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inhabiting tiie plains of the region of the Volga and of 
southern Siberia, have been identified by Prof. Owen; 
while in the collection obtained by Mr. Moggridge from 
the caves of Mentone, Prof. Busk has recognized the 
marmot. With these exceptions there is no distinction 
between the faunas of the bone-caves of this country 
and of France.^ 


The Cave of Baume. 

The Machairodus latidens^ or great sabre-toothed 
feline of Kent’s Hole, has been discovered in the cave 
of Baume in the Jura, according to M, Gervais,® along 
with the horse, ox, wild-boar, elephant, a non-ticho- 
rhine species of rhinoceros, the spotted hysena, atid the 
cave-bear, or the same group of animals as that with 
which it is found in Kent’s Hole. The cave is con¬ 
sidered by M. Lartet ^ to be of preglaeial age. 


The Caves of P^rigord. 

The caves and rock-shelters of P^rigord, explored by 
the late M. Lartet and our countryman, Mr. Christy,® 

^ An account of the numerous caves of Prance vrill be found in the 
works of M. de Serres, the Eevue Axcheologiqne/’ “ Lcs Matcriaux 
pour THistoire de rHomme/' 

“ Boyd DawkinSj “ Brit Pleist Mam, Palxont, 1872, p, 189* 
® Gervais, Animaux Yertebres,” p, 78, pi xvUi, 

* Lartet, International Congress, Paris Volume, p, 209, 

® «Cavernes du P4rigord,” Eevu© Arclieologique,” 8vo, 1864* 
Eeliquiee Aquitainic£e,” 4to, 1805"74. This magnifiGent history of tho 
researches, in the prosecution of which Mr, Christy lost his life, was 
published at his expense under the editorship of Prof, Eupert Jones, 
P.R.S,j to whom I am indebted for the liberty to use the letterpress 
and engravings quoted in this book. 
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1863-4, have not only afforded cumulative proof of the 
co-existence of man with the extinct mammalia, but have 
given us a clue as to the race to which he belonged. 
They penetrate the sides of the valleys of the Dordogne 
and Vezere at various levels, as may be seen in Fig. 
71, and are full of the remains left behind by their 
ancient inhabitants, which give as vivid a picture of the 
human life of the period, as that revealed of Italian 
manners in the first century by the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The old floors of human 
occupation consist of broken bones of animals killed in 
the chase, mingled vdth rude implements, weapons of 
bone, and unpolished stone, and charcoal and burnt 
stones which point out the position of the hearths. 

Flakes (Fig. 106) without number, rude stone-cutters, 
awls, lance-heads, hammers, saws made of flint or of chert, 
rest pele-mele with bone needles, sculptured reindeer ant¬ 
lers, engraved stones, arrow-heads, harpoons, and pointed 
bones, and with the broken remains of the animals which 
had been used as food, the reindeer, bison, horse, the 
ibex, the saiga antelope, and the musk sheep. In so3ne 
cases the whole is compacted by a calcareous cement into 
a hard mass, fragments of which are to be seen in the 
principal museums of Europe. This strange accumula¬ 
tion of debris marks, beyond all doubt, the place where 
ancient hunters had feasted, and the broken bones and 
implements are merely the refuse cast aside. The reindeer 
formed by far the larger portion of the food, and must 
have lived in enormous herds at that time in the centre 
of France. The sevejaty of the climate at the time may 
be inferred by the presence of this animal, as well as by 
the accumulation of bones on the spots on which man 
had fixed his haliitation Indeed, had not this been the 
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case, the decomposition of so much animal matter would 
have Tendered the place uninhabitable even by the lowest 
savage. 

Besides the animals mentioned above, the cave-bear 
and lion have been met with in one, and the mammoth 
in five localities, and their remains bear marks of cutting 




Fra. 106.—Flint- Fig. 107.—^Fliut Semper, Le.*? Fig. 108. —Flint Javeliu-hcad, 


ilsike, Lea Eyzies 
^0- (Lnitet aiiil 
Chrbty.) 


Eyziea 0)* (Laiiiet and 
Cbrifjty.) 


Laugerie Haute ([). (Lartet 
and Cliristy.) 


or scraping, wliicli show that they fell a prey to hunters. 
The Irish elk, also, and the hysena occur respectively in 
the cave of Laugcrie Basse, and of iloustier, but the latter 
certainly did not gain access to the refuse-heaps, because 
the yertebrje are intact which it is in the habit of eating. 
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For the same reason also, M. Lartet infers that the 
hunters Avere not aided in the chase by the dog. 
There is no evidence that they were possessed of any 
domestic animal. There were no spindle wheels to 
indicate a knowledge of spinning, nor potsherds to show 
an acquaintance with the potter’s art. In both these 
respects they resemble the Fuegians, Eskimos, and Aus¬ 
tralians, and contrast strongly with the neolithic races. 



FiCi. HO.—Bone needle, La 
Madelaine (J). (Lartet 
and Christy.) 


Fig. 109. —Flint Arrow¬ 
head, Langerie Haute 
(i). (Hartet and Christy.) 


The broken bones show that the reindeer furnished the 
more usual food, and next to that the horse, and then 
the bison. And from the absence of the vertebi'ce and 
pelvic bones of the two latter animals, M. Lartet con¬ 
cludes that they were cut up where they were killed, and 
the meat stripped from the backbone and the pelvis. 
Their food was probably cooked by boiling, the number 
of round stones used for heating Avater and bearing 
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marks of fire, like tlie “pot boilers” of some of the 
American Indians, Ijeing very considerable. 

Among the stone implements flint flakes were in- 
credibly numerous, and the number of chips scattered 
about as well as the blocks of flint from which they had 
been struck, proved that they had been made on the 
spot; most of these flakes were notched by use (Fig. 
106). Instruments with the ends carefully rounded off 
(Fig. 107) were also abundant, and from their analogy 
with similar instruments used by the Eskimos, there 
can be but little doubt that they were intended for the 
preparation of skins (compare Fig. 107 with Fig. 124). 
The ends of some were chipped to a point for insertion 
into a handle, while others roujided at both ends were 
pi’obably used freely in the hand. In the cave of Mous- 
tier oval implements were met with, resembling those 
figured from the caverns of Kent's Hole and Wookey 
(Figs. 84 and 97). The spear, javelin, and arrow-heads 
of flint presented two modes of attachment to the shaft, 
the base of some being squared off with a notch above 
for the ligature (as in Fig. 108), while in others (Fig. 
109) it tapered off into a point intended for insertion. 
This latter form has been obtained also in Kent's Hole. 

The bone needles are carefully smoothed, and were 
pierced with a neatly-made eye (Fig. 110) by means of 
pointed flakes which were found along with them, and 
the use of which M. Lartet demonstrated by experi¬ 
ment. They had been sawn out of the compact meta¬ 
carpal s and tarsals of the reindeer^ and the horse, 
and subsequently rounded on fragments of sandstone, 
the grooves of which fitted them. In this, therefore, 

^ The same bones of the ox and horse are now imported into 
Britain from Sonth America for the manufacture of buttons. 
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■vve have not merely the evidence that the hunters were 
in the habit of sewing, but also we have vividly brought 
before us the very method by which their needles were 
manufactured. They were probably used for sewing- 
skins together, the tendon of a reindeer forming the 
thread, as among the modern Esliimos. 



in 




FiCiS. in, 112. —Harpoons of Antler, La Madelaine. (Lartet and Christy.) 
FrGs. 113, 114. —now-heads, Gorge d'Kiifer. (liroca.) 

FIG. It5,—Bone Awl, Gorge d’Jinfor (J). (Broca.) 


The heads of arrows and lances are made principally 
out of reindeer antler, and are barbed, the bai'bs gene¬ 
rally being grooved, and carved on lioth sides of the axis 
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(Figs. Ill, 112, ll;l) ; but in some cases, as in Fig. 114, 
the barbs arc only on one side. Many bones and antler-s 
arc yai'iously carved into shapes for which it is impos¬ 
sible to assign a definite use. Fig. llo is a bone awl. 
''it^'The most remarkable I'cmains left behind by man in 
these refusc-heajis are the .scnlptiircd reindeer antlers, 
and the figures engraved on fragments of schist and on 
ivory. A well-defined outline of an ox stands out 
boldly from one piece of antler. A second presents us 
witli a most elegant design : a reindeer is kneeling dowm 
in an easy attitude with its head thrown up in the air, 
so that the antlers rest on the shoulders, and the back 
of the animal forms an even surface for a handle, which 



FtTr. llG.^Camd Haiullc of Reindeer Antler (iV (Lartct and CbiUty,) 

is too small to be grasped in an ordinary European hand 
(Fig. 116). In a third a man stands close to a horse's 
head, and hard by is a fish like an eel; and on the other 
side of the same cylinder are two heads of bison, drawn 
with sufiicient clearness to ensure recognition by anyone 
who had ever seen that animal (Fig. 117). On a fourth the 
natural curvature of one of the tines ha.s been taken ad¬ 
vantage of by the artist to engrave the head, and the 
characteristic recurved horns of the ibex ; and on a 
fifth are figuiusof horses (Fig. 118), in which the upright 
disheveled mane and shaggy ungroomed tail arc repre¬ 
sented with ad in liable spirit. At first sight it would 
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appear that the artist had drawn the heads out of all 
proportion to the bodies. A horse’s skeleton, however, 
from the palaeolithic “station” at Solutrd, lately set up 
in the Museum at Lyons, proves that this is not the case, 
since, as M. Lortet pointed out to me, it is remarkable 



Pig, 117.—Two sides of Heiiideor Antler^ Madelaiiie (1). 
(Lartet and Christy,) 


for its massive head, and small body. In Fig, 119 a 
group of reindeer are seen, two on their backs, and 
two in the act of walking. The Irish elk, red-deer, 
and probably rhinoceros, are also depicted, the figures 
upon the hard schist being feebly and uncertainly drawn. 



Fig. 118-—Hoi^es en'^raved on Antler, La Madelainc (j). (Lartet and Christy. 

as might be expected from the character of the tools. 
The most clever sculptor of modern times would, 
probably, not succeed very much better if his graver 
was a splinter of flint, and stone and bone were the 
materials to be engraved* One peculiaiity runs through 
the figures of animals* With but two exceptions none 
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of tlie feet are re present eel, a circumstance wliicli is 
probably due, as ilr. Franks lias suggested to me, to the 
fact that the hunters merely represented what they saw 
of the animal, of which the feet would be concealed by 
the herbage. 

The most striking figure that has been discovered 
is that of the mammoth,^ Fig. 120, engraved on a frag¬ 
ment of its own tusk, the peculiar spiral curvatirre of 
the tusk and the long mane, which are not now to be 



Fig, 119.—Group of Rtimdeer, Dordogne. (Broca.) 


found in any living elephant, proving that the original 
was familiar to the eye of the artist. The discovery 
of whole carcases of the animal in northern Siberia, 
preserved from decay in the frozen clilfs and morasses, 
has made us acquainted with the existence of the long 
hairy mane. Had not it thus been handed down to 
our eyes, we should probably have treated this most 
accurate drawing as a mere artist's freak. Its peculi¬ 
arities are so faithfully depicted that it is quite impos- 

^ Boyd Dawkins, “ Eange of the Mammoth,” Pop. Sc. Eev. July, 
I8C8. 
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the idle hours of the hunter, and perpetuate the scenes 
whicli he Tvdtnessed in the chase. They are full of artistic 
feehng, and are evidently drawn from life. The mam¬ 
moth is engraved on its own ivory, the reindeer generally 
on reindeer antler, and the stag on stag antler. 

From all these facts we must picture to our mind, that 
these ancient dwellers in the caves of Aquitaine lived by 
liunting and fishing, that they were acquainted with 
fire, and that they were clad with skins sewn together 
with sinews or strips of intestines. That they did not 
possess the dog is shown, not merely by the negative 
evidence of its not having been discovered, but also by 
the fact that the bones which it invariably eats, such 
as the vertebrffi, are preserved. They did not possess 
any domestic animals, and there is no evidence that 
they were acquainted with the potter’s art. M. do 
Mortillet’s view, that the art of making pottery was 
unknown in the palseolithic age, seems to me to be 
probably true, the reputed cases of the discovery of 
potsherds being always connected with suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, which render it probable that they were 
subsequently introduced. 

Besides the remains of the animals in the refuse-heaps 
were fragmentary portions of human skeletons, which, 
however, were not scraped or Ijroken so as to imply the 
practice of cannibalism. 

Caves of Belgium. 

The researches of Dr. Schmcrling ' into the caves of 
Belgium, in 1829-30, revealed the fact that the animals 

^ “ Keoherches sur les oss. foss. dccouverts dans les Cavernes tie 
Liege.” Ito. 
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SO abundant in the eaves of Germany, were equally 
numerous in those in the neighbourhood of Liege, and 
the flint flakes, and the fragments of human bones, which 
he found may possibly be of palEeolithic age. He also 
discovered the remains of the porcupine, a species no 
longer living north of the Alps and Pyrenees. The 
sy.stematic exploration, however, of the palceolitliie caves 
in that district W'as not carried out until, in the year 
1864, M. Dupont^ began the investigation of those in 
the neighbourhood of Dinant-sur-Meuse, on behalf of 
the Belgian Government. His results, based upon the 



Fig. 121—Carved linplernent of Keindeer Antler, Goyet (4). (Dupont.) 


examination of upwards of t’wenty caves and rock- 
shelters, are published in a series of papers read before 
the Royal Academy of Belgium and subsequently in a 
separate work. Besides the remains of the animals 
living in Belgium within the historic period, he met 
with the ibex, chamois, and marmot, which are now to 
be found only in the mountainous districts of Europe, 
the tailless hare, lemming, and arctic fox, of the 
northern regions, the Antelope saiga, grizzly bear, lion, 
hysena, and others. Most of these species occurred in 
refuse accumulations, their remains being in the frag- 
mentary condition of those of the French caves. The 

' Dupont, “ UHomme pendant lea Ages de la Pierre dans les Pn- 
Yiroiis de Dinant-sur-Meuse.” 2\id edit p. 187. 
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associated implements are of the same type as those of 
Pdrigord, and some of them are ornamented in the same 
manner as, for example, that from the cavern of Goyet, 
Fig. 121, termed a “baton de commandement,” but 
which, from its analogy with similar articles in the 
British Museum, is most probably an arrow-straightener. 
Those of dint are also of the same kind, and in several 
of the caves there was the same association of frag¬ 
mentary human remains with the relics of the feasts as 
in the French refuse-heaps. 

Trou- de Naulette. 

The human remains consisting of a lower jaw, ulna 
and metatarsal, discovered in the large cavern of Naulette,' 
on the left bank of the Lesse, in association with the 
broken remains of the rhinoceros, mammoth, reindeer, 
chamois, and marmot, are undoubtedly of palaeolithic 
age, since they rested in an undisturbed stratum. M. 
Dupont gives the following section in descending order. 

METRES. 

1. Sandy gtey aad yellow clay 2 90 

2, Yellow grey clay with stones and bones of ruminants 0‘45 

3, Stalagmite, 

4. Tufa, 

5. Three bands of clay alternating with stalagmite, 

6, Sandy clay with human bones at the depth of four metres, 

7* Stalagmite* 

8. Cave-earth with bones gnawed by hyaenas. 

The human jaw is remarkable for its prognathismj 
whichj according to Dr* Hamy^ is greater than that which 

^ Dupont, op. ciL Bull. Acad, Eoy. de Belgiqne,'^ xxii. p* 20. 
Hamy, “ PaMontologic Humaine," p, 231. 
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lias been obscrv'ed in any living races. The cave had 
afforded shelter to the hyaenas before it had been used 
by man. 


The Caves of Sivitzerland. 

The eaves of Switzerland also contain the same class of 
rude implements and carvings. Prof. Rupert Jones has 
called my attention to a recent discovery of carved rein¬ 
deer antlers, and harpoon-heads, similar to those figured 
from the Dordogne, in a cave in the Canton of Schaaff- 
hausen,^ along with the bones of hymna, reindeer, and 
mammoth. In that of Veyrier,® carved implements were 
found along with the remains of the ox, horse, chamois, 
and ibex, some of which, shown to me by Dr. Gosse, at 
the meeting of the French Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, at Lyoiis in 1873, are of the same form 
and size as the arrow-straightencr from the cave of Goyet 
(Fig. 121). 

We may, therefore, infer that the same palEEolithic 
race of men once ranged over the whole region from the 
Pyrenees and Switzerland, as far to the north as Belgium. 
And since Prof. Fraas has obtained similar implements 
from a refuse-heap at Schussenreid in AVurtemberg, they 
wandered as far to the east as that district, while the 
discoveries in Kent’s Hole and AA^ookey Hole prove that 
they extended as far to the west as Somersetshire and 
Devonshire. 

^ The Avill shortly be published by Prof* Heine, of i?Jiirich. 

^ “Matomiix pour IMIistoire de rilomme/^ May 1869, p* 272* 
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Cave-dwellers and Pakeolithic Men of the River- 

gravels. 

These palseolithic cave-dwellers are considered by Mr. 
Evans ^ to belong to the same race as those who have left 
their rude Hint implements in the river-gravels in the 
valleys of the Thames, the Somme, the Seine, and in the 
eastern counties, as far to the north as Peterborough. 
"We must, however, allow that a marked difference is to 
be observed between a series of flint implements found 
in the caves, as compared with a series found in the river- 
strata, although some forms are common to the two ; as 
for instance some of those found in Brixham and Kent’s 
Hole. This diflereuce can scarcely be explained on the 
supposition that the small things would be less likely to 
1)0 preserved in the fluviatile deposits, because it leaves 
the rarity in the caves of the larger fluviatile forms un¬ 
accounted for. It is perhaps safer, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to consider the two sets to be distinct 
from each other. The direct superposition in Kent’s 
Hole of the stratum with the ordinary cave-type of im¬ 
plement, over that wdth the ordinary fluviatile type, 
may perhaps prove that the latter is the older. 

Classification of Pakeolithic Cares. 

The palaeolithic caves are divided by M. Lartet^ into 
four groups, according to the species of animals which 
they contain ; into those of the age of the cave-bear, of 
the age of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, of the 

^ Ancient Stone Implements.” 

^ “Ann* des Sc. Nat.*' 4th sci\ t. 15^ p, 23L 
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age of the reindeer, and of the age of bison. Dr. Hamy 
follows Sir John Lubbock,^ in considering the age of the 
cave-bear to be co-extensive wdtli that of the mammoth, 
and in the classification of caves he adopts a series of 
transitions. M. Diij^ont divides the caves of Belgium 
into those belonging to the age of the mammoth, and to 
that of the reindeer. 

It is easy to refer a given cave to the age of the rein¬ 
deer or of the mammoth because it contains the remains 
of those animals, but the division has been rendered 
worthless for chronological purposes, by the fact that 
both these animals inhabited the region north of the Alps 
and Pyrenees at the same time, and are to be found 
together in nearly every bone-cave explored in that area. 
The difference between the contents of one paleolithic 
cave and another, is probably largely due to the fact that 
man could more easily catch some animals than others, 
as well as to the preference for one kind of food before 
another. And the abundance of the reindeer, which is 
supposed to characterise the reindeer period, may reason¬ 
ably be accounted for by the fact, that it would be more 
easily captured by a savage hunter, than the mammoth, 
woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, lion, or hyaena. The classi¬ 
fication wall apply, as I have shoivn in my essay on the 
pleistocene mammalia,^ neither to the caves of this 
country, of Belgium, nor of France, and my views are 
shared by M. de Mortillet,® after a careful and inde¬ 
pendent examination of the wdiole evidence. 

The division of the caves also into ages, according to 

^ namy, op. cit. Lubbock, “ Prehistoi-ic Man.” 

^ “ Quart, Geol, Journ.” June 5, 1872. 

® Prehistoric Congress, Brussels Volume, 1872, p. 432. “ Mem. 

Anthrop. Soc. de Paris,” 2nd s^r. t. 6, p. 170. 
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tlie various types of implements found in them, proposed 
by il, de Mortillet, seems to be equally unsatisfactory • 
for there is no greater difference in the implements of any 
two of the paleolithic caves, than is to be observed be¬ 
tween those of two different tribes of Eskimos, wdiile the 
general resemblance is most striking. The jirinciple of 
classification by the relative rudeness, assumes that the 
progress of man has been gradual, and that the ruder 
implements are therefore the older. The difference, how¬ 
ever, may have been clue to different tribes, or families, 
having co-existed without intercourse with each other, 
as is now generally the case with savage coramiinities; 
or to the supply of flint, chert, and other materials for 
cutting instruments, being greater in one region than iu 
another. 



Relation of Cave-dwellers to Eskimos. 

Can these cave-dwellers be identified with any people 
now living on the face of the earth ? or are they as com¬ 
pletely without representatives as their extinct contem¬ 
poraries, the mammoth and the w'oolly rhinoceros 1 
Absolute certainty we cannot hope to obtain on tlie 


—Eskiinos hone (1). 


Ftc., 129. 


point, but the cumulative evidence enables an answer to 
be given which is probably true. Along the American 
shore of the great Arctic Ocean, in the region of ever¬ 
lasting snow, dwell the Eskimos, living by hunting and 
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fishiii", speaking the same 
language, and using the 
same implements from the 
Straits of Behring on the 
Aveet, to Greenland on the 
east. Their implements and 
Aveapons, brought home by 
the arctic explorers, enable 
us to institute a compa¬ 
rison with those found in 
the palaeolithic caA'^es. The 
harpoons in the Aslimo- 
lean collection at Oxford, 
brought OA'er by Captain 
Beechey and Lieut. Hard¬ 
ing from ^^’est Georgia, as 
AA'ell as those in the British 
Museum, are almost iden¬ 
tical in shape and design 
with those from the ea\'cs 
of Aquitaine and Kent’s 
Hole; the only difference 
being that some of the 
latter liave grooA'ed barbs. 
The lieads of the fowling 
and fishing spears, darts, 
and arrows, as well as the 
form of their bases for in¬ 
sertion into the shafts, are 
also identical (Big. 122), as 
may be seen from a com¬ 
parison of Fig. 122 Avith 
Figs. 99 and 114. TJie 
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curiously carved instrument, Fig. 123, wliich the Eski¬ 
mos use for straightening their arrows is variously 
ornamented with designs of animals, analogous to those 
cut on the reindeer antlers in Aquitaine; and if it be 
compared with the so-callcd “ IjElton de commandcmeut,” 
Fig. 121, it will be seen, that the latter also was pro¬ 
bably intended for the same pur¬ 
pose ; the difference in the shape 
of the hole in the two figured 
specimens being ■ also observable 
in the series of Eskimos arrow- , 
straighteners in the British Sfu- 
seum, and being largely due to 
friction by use. Many of the im¬ 
plements are the same in form. An 
Eskimos stone scraper for preparing 
skins, or plane for smoothing wood, 
is represented in Fig. 124, which 
is inserted in a handle of fossil 
mammoth ivory, obtained from the 
frozen ice-cliffs on the shores of the 
Arctic sea. If it be compared with 
Fig. 107 from the caves, it will be 
seen to be of the same pattern. It 
is indeed not a little singular, that 
the handle in which it is imbedded 
should have been formed out of the 
tusks of the same species of ele¬ 
phant as that whicli was depicted by the palseolithic 
hunter {see Fig. 120), in the .south of France. 

Some of the Eskimos lance-heads of stone in the 


Fig. 124,—Eskimoij Plane 
or Scraper (}), (Laitet 
and Christy.) 


British i\Iuseum are of the same type as that figured 
from the caves of the Dordogne (Fig. 108). 
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The most remarkable objeets brought home from the 
northern regions arc the implements of bone and antler 
which are ornamented with the figixres of animals hunted 
by the Eskimos on sea or land. On the side of one bow 
in the Ashmoleau iMuseum, used for drilling holes, you 
see them harpooning the whale from their skin boats, 
and catching birds. On a second they arc harpooning 
walrus and catching seals ; on a third the seals are being 
dragged home. The huts in which they live, the tethered 
dogs, the boat supported on its platform, and their daily 
occupations are faithfully represented. One bow is 
ornamented with a large number of porpoises, while 
on another is a reindeer hunt in which the animals are 
being attacked while they are crossing a ford. On a bone 
implement in the British Museum from Port Clarence, 
the reindeer are being shot down by archers (Fig. 12,’5). 
The arrow straightener, Fig. 123, is adorned Avith a 
reindeer hunting scene, in which the animals are seen 
browsing and unsuspicious of the approach of the hunters, 
who are advancing, clad in reindeer skins and wearing 
antlers on their heads. 

A comparison of these various designs Avith those 
from the caves of France and Belgium shows an identity 
of plan and Avorkmanship, Avith this cbfference only, that 
the hunting scenes familiar to the palaeolithic cave- 
dAveller were not the same as those familiar to the 
Eskimos on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each sculp¬ 
tured the animals he kncAv, and the whale, walrus, and 
seal Avere unknown to the inland dAvellei’s in Aquitaine, 
just as the mammoth, bison, and Avild horse are unknoAvn 
to the Eskimos. The reindeer, Avhich they both kneAA% 
is represented in the same way by both. The West 
Geoi’gians made tlieir dirks of walrus tooth, and oraa- 
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meiited them with carvings of the backbones of fishes; 
the people of Aquitaine used for the same purpose rein¬ 
deer antlers, and ornamented them with figures of that 
animal (see Fig. 116). And it is worthy of remark that 
the latter had sufficient artistic feeling to depict the 
mammoth on mammoth ivory, the reindeer generally on 
reindeer antler, and the stag on its own antler. 

An appeal to the habits of these two peoples, now 
separated by so wide an interval of space and time, tends 
also to r show that they are descended from the same 
stock. ''i'l'The method of accumulating large quantities of 



Fig. 125-^Eskimos Haiiting-scciie (Fort Clarence,) 


the bones of animals around their dwelling-places, and the 
habit of splitting the bones for the sake of the marrow, 
is the same in both. Their hides were prepared by the 
same sort of instruments and in the same manner, and 
the needles with which they were sewn together are of 
the same pattern. The few remains of man among the 
relics of feasts in th.e caves of Belgium and France, show 
the same disregard of sepulture as that implied by the 
human skulls l}dng about along with numerous bones of 
walrus, seal, dog, bear, and fox, in an Eskimos camp in 
Igloolik, which were carried away by Captain. Lyon, 
without the slightest objection ou the part of the rela¬ 
tives of the dead. 

All these facts can hardly be mere coincidences, caused 
by both peoples leading a savage life unjder similar cir¬ 
cumstances ; they afibrd reasons for the belief tliat 
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the Eskimos of North America are connected by blood 
with the paheolithic cave-dwellers of Eui’ope. To the 
objection that savage tribes living under similar condi¬ 
tions use similar instruments, and that, therefore, the 
correspondence of those of the Eskimos with those of the 
reindeer folk does not prove that they belong to the 
same race, the answer may be made, that there are no 
two savage tribes now living which use the same set of 
implements, without being connected by blood. The 
agreement of one or two of the more common and ruder 
instruments may be pei’haps of no value in classification, 
but if a whole set agree, fitted for various uses, and some 
of them rising above the most common wants of savage 
life, we must admit that the argument as to race is 
of very great value. The implements found in Belgium, 
France, or Britain dift’er scarcely more from those now 
used in West Georgia, than the latter do from those now 
in use in Greenland or JMelville Peninsula. The conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, seems inevitable, that so far as we have 
any evidence of the race to which the dwellers in the 
Dordogne belong, that evidence points only in the direc¬ 
tion of the Eskimos. 

This conclusion is to a great extent confirmed by a 
considei’ation of the animals found in the caves. The 
reindeer and the musk sheep afford food to the Eskimos 
now, just as they afforded it to the paleolithic hunters in 
Europe. No naturalist would deny that the pleistocene 
musk sheci> is of the same species as that of North Ame¬ 
rica, and although the animal is extinct in Europe and 
Asia, its remains, scattered through Germany, Russia in 
Europe, and Siberia, shoAv that it formerly ranged in the 
whole of that area. The enormous distance, therefore, of 
southern France from the northern shores of America, 
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cannot be considered as an obstacle to this view, for, to 
say the least, palteolithic man would have had the same 
chance of retreating to the north-east as the musk sheep. 
Tlie mammoth and bison have also been tracked by 
their remains in the frozen river gravels and morasses 
through Siberia, as far to the north-east as the American 
side of the Straits of Behring. Paleolithic man appeared 
in Europe with the arctic mammalia, lived in Europe 
along with them, and disappeared with them. And 
since his implements are of the same kind as those of 
the Eskimos, it may reasonably be concluded that he is 
represented at the present time by the Eskimos, for it is 
most improbable that the convergence of the ethno¬ 
logical, and zoological evidence should be an accident. 
These views,^ which I advanced in 186(3, have been to 
a great extent accepted by Sir John Lubbock in his last 
edition of Prehistoric lilan. 


Pleistocene Animals living to the North of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. 

The principal mammalia inhabiting Britain, France, 
and Germany during the pleistocene age, and contem¬ 
porary with man in Europe, arc given in the following 
table, which shows that the fauna of the regioti' to 
the north of the Alps and Pyrenees was remarkably 
uniform. The cave-fauna of Provence, Italy, and Spain, 
Avill be treated of in the next chapter, 

' Eskimos in tho Sou tlx of Gaul/^ Saturday Review, December 
Stbj 1866* Edinburgh Review, Prehistoric Times/^ October 1870. 
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Cave Fauna the same as Rivev-bed Fauna. 

If this list^ of animals from tlie eaves be compared 
Avith that of the river-deposits of Britain and the eonti- 
nent, it Avill be seen that the same fauna is present in 
both, and that they are therefore of tlie same geologieal 
age.* This Avas the eonelusion to Avliich Dr. Faleoner 
Avas led by the examination of the eaves of GoAver, and 
it has been eonfirmed by eveiy subsequent diseoA'^ery. 


The Pleistocene Coast-line of North- Western Europe. 

The identity of the British pleistoeene founa Avith that 
of the eontinent, leads to the eonelusion that in the 
pleistoeene age Britain Avas eonneeted Avith the adjaeent 
countries by a bi’idge of land, OA^er Avhieli the Avild animals 
had free means of migration. And this might be brought 
about by a comparatively small eleA^ation of the area. 
The soundings shoAV that Britain and Ireland constitute 
merely the uplands of a plateau now submerged to the 
extent of about 100 fathoms, on the side of the Atlantic. 
On the east it extends at a depth of from twenty to 
fifty fathoms, in the direction of Belgium; and on the 
south it is only sunk from tAventy to forty fathoms beloAv 
the sea-level. Immediately to the AvestAvard of this 
line the sea deejAcns so suddenly, that thejre is scarcely 
any difference between the lines of 100 and of 200 

* The authorities for the foreign lists of animals will be found in the 
“ Quart. Geol. Journ.” 1872, p. 424. The British animals have been 
determined principally by myself and Dr. Falconer. 

2 “ Classification of the Pleistocene Strata,” Quart. Gcol. Journ. 
Xov. 1872, p. 410. 
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fathoms, and the depth rapidly increases to 2,000. Were 



Fig* 126,—Phyi^tograpliy of Great Britain in Late Pleistocene Age. 

Svhaded area = land now siibnierged; dotted area = region occupied by animals ; 
plain area = region occupied by glaciers. 


tJjis plateau elevated above the sea to an extent of 100 
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fathoms, the tract shaded in the map (Fig. 126) would 
unite the British Isles to the continent, and the Thames 
and other rivers on the eastern coast would unite with 
the Elbe and the Rhiue to form a river debouching on 
the North Sea, somewhat after the manner which I have 
represented by taking the deepest line of soundings. The 
Straits of Dover would then be the watershed between 
this valley of the German Ocean, as it may be termed, 
and that, of the English Channel, in which the Seine and 
the Somme and other French rivers joined those of the 
south coast, and ultimately reached the iVtlantic. Evi¬ 
dence that the latter river flowed in the course assigned 
to it in the map is afforded by the discovery of the 
fresh-water mussel (Unio pictorim), recorded by Mr. 
Godwin Austen ^ to have been dredged up by Captain 
White from a depth of from 50 to 100 fathoms, not 
very far from what I have taken to be its mouth. We 
are also indebted to Mr. Godwin Austen for the 
discovery near this spot of banks of shingle and lit¬ 
toral shells, which indicate the position of the ancient 
coast-line. 

The view that the 100-fathom line marks the limit of 
the pleistocene land surfixee to the west, is held by Sir 
H. de la Beche, Mr. Godwin Austen, Sir Charles Lyell, 
and other eminent geologists, and it is supported by 
many facts that can be explained in no other manner. 
To pass over the discovery of a fresh-water shell at the 
bottom of the English Channel, quoted above, the distri¬ 
bution of fossil mammalia at the bottom of the German 
Ocean (represented in Fig. 126 by the dotted area) is 

' Godwin Austen, “ Quart. Geol. Journ.” vol. i. p. 69. De la Beche, 
“ Theoretical Eesearches,” p. 190. Lyell, “Antiquity of Man,” 4th 
edit. p. 328. 
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analogous to that which wc find in the river gravels and 
brick-earths on the land. The quantity of teeth and 
bones belonging to the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
horse, reindeer, and spotted hysena, and other animals, 
dredged up by the fishermen in the German Ocean is 
almost incredible. Mr. Owles, of Yarmouth, informed 
me in 1868 that off that place there is a bank on which 
the fishing nets are rarely cast without bringing up 
fossil remains. It seems most probable, that these accumu¬ 
lations have been formed under subacrial conditions near 
the drinking places, or below the fords, which were 
used for ages by the pleistocene animals. I might quote 
as an example of a similar deposit of fossils on the land, 
that discovered in 1866 by Captain Luard, E.E., in 
digging the foundations of the new cavalry barracks at 
Windsor, which consisted mainly of bones and antlers 
of reindeer, with a few carnivores, such as the brown 
bear and wolf, that usually follow reindeer in their 
migrations in Siberia.^ Were this submerged it would 
be a case precisely similar to that off Yarmouth. 

The ancient forest, exposed at low water under the 
cliffs on the Norfolk and Suffolk shores, flourished when 

* the land stood higher than it does now. Traces of a 
similar forest, also at, and below, low-water mark, have 

I been met with on the shore at Selsca, near Chichester, 
in Sussex ; and remains of the mammoth have been 
dredged up in several places off the coast, as for example 
in Torbay ami in Holyhead harbour, or found in gravel 
beds near low-water mark, as in the Isle of Wight, and 
on the north coast of Somerset at St, Audries, near 
AVatchet, where a skull with gigantic tusks rested in the 

! 

’ The accuiniilatiou of the remains of reindeer in the limited area of 
the excavation was enormous. 
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gi’avel. In all these facts we have ample proof that 
Britain stood at a higher level in the pleistocene age 
than at the present day. 

The vast abundance also of the mammalia in the caves 
of South Wales and Somerset, and their presence in the 
Island of Caldy, and it may be added in Ireland, can 
only be accounted for by the elevation of the present 
sea-bottom, so as to allow of their migration over 
plains covered with abundant pasture. It seems, there¬ 
fore, to me that the accompanying map. Fig. 12G, repre¬ 
sents with tolerable accuracy the ancient coast-line of 
Britain, and of the adjacent parts of the continent in 
the pleistocene age. The fertile valleys of the English 
Channel, Bristol Channel, and the German Ocean, would 
afford sustenance to a large and varied fauna, and 
numerous herbivores, such as the reindeer, bison, and 
horse, would supply food to the palaeolithic luuiters, who 
followed them in their annual migrations. And it must 
be remarked on this hypothesis, that the valley of the 
Garonne would offer a free passage both to the animals 
and to the hunters of Auvergne down to the prairie, ex¬ 
tending as far as the lOO-fathom line off the French 
coast, and that the hunting grounds would reach to 
Devonshire and Somerset without any barrier except that 
offered by the rivers. It is therefore no wonder that the 
implements in the caves of Kent’s Hole, Wookey Hole,- 
and the South of France, should be of the same type. 


Distribution of Palaolithic Implements in this Area. 

This geographical configuration in pleistocene times 
may perhaps account for the distribution of the paleo¬ 
lithic implements in the river gravels. The Seine and 
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the Somme debouch into the same valley as the rivers of 
the soutli of England, and the Straits of Dover mark the 
position of a low watershed leading into the valley of 
the German Ocean, on the sides of which, in the eastern 
counties, river-bed implements are so numerous. These 
are of the same type in northern France, Sussex, Hamp¬ 
shire, Kent, and as far north as the Wash; and were 
therefore used by the same race of men. The difference 
between them and those of the cave-dwellers in the south 
and west, may be due to their possessors occupying dif¬ 
ferent hunting grounds. Each tribe of American Indians 
at the present time has its own territory for hunting, 
which is jealously guarded against encroachment, and 
in which the articles peculiar to the tribe are being 
accumulated in the refuse-heaps, while other sets are 
being accumulated in other districts. If we suppose that 
the palseolithic savages divided up their hunting grounds 
in this manner, the difference which exists between the 
imidements of the river-beds and caves may be readily 
explained, as well as their being found for the most part 
in different areas. 

The pleistocene climate in the area north of the Alps 
and Pyrenees will be treated in the eleventh chapter, 
after the examination of the cave-fauna of southern 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FAUNA OF THE CAVES OF SOUTHERN EUROPE AND THE 
EVIDENCE AS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST-LINE IN 
THE PLEISTOCENE AGE. 

Changes of Level in the Mediterranean area in ^leiocene and Pleiocene 
Ages.—Bone-caves of Southern Europe.—Of Gibraltar.—Of Pro¬ 
vence and Mentone.—Of Sicily.—Of Malta.—Range of Pigmy 
Hippopotamus.—Fossil Mammalia in Algeria.—Living Species com¬ 
mon to Europe and Africa.—Evidence of Soundings.—The Glaciers 
of Lebanon.— Of Anatolia.—Of Atlas.—Glaciers probably produced 
by elevation above the Sea.—Mediterranean Coast-line compara¬ 
tively modern. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that north-western 
Europe was elevated, during the pleistocene age, to an 
extent of at least 600 feet above its pre.sent level; so 
that Ireland was united to Britain, and Britain was 
joined to the mainland of Europe, proof of this eleva¬ 
tion being dependent upon the soundings on one hand, 
and the distribution of the fossil mammalia on the other. 
Such a change must necessarily have affected the whole 
physical conditions of the area, since the substitution of 
a mass of land fora stretch of sea, and the higher altitude 
of the land, would tend to produce climatal extremes of 
considerable severity. It is indeed no wonder that 
during this time of continental elevation, the hills of 
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"Wales, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cumbria, and Scotland 
should be crowned with glaciers, or that there should 
have been a migration to and fro of animals, comparable 
to that which is now going on in Siberia and the 
northern portions of North America. The condition of 
sou them Europe at that time has a most important 
bearing on any conclusion which may be drawn as to 
the jrileistocene climate in France, Germany, or Britain. 
For if it be proved that the Mediterranean Sea was then 
smaller than it is now, tlie greater laud-surface would 
increase both the heat of the summer and the cold of 
the winter in central and north-westci'n Europe. 


Changes of Level in Mediterranean area in Meiocene 
and Pleiocene Ages, 

The geological evidence tliat the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion has been subjected to oscillations of level during 
the tertiary period, is clear and decisive. Prof. Gaudry* 
has proved, in Ins work on the fossil remains found at 
Pikermi, that the plains of Marathon, now so restricted, 
must have extended in the mciocene age far south into 
the Mediterranean, so as to afford pasture to the enormous 
troops of hipparioiis and herds of antelopes, the masto¬ 
dons and large edentata, revealed by his enterprise. The 
rocky area of Attica, as now constituted, could not have 
supported such a large and varied group of animals, nor 
could the broken hills and limestone plateaux have been 
itdiabited by bi])parioiis and antelopes, if their habits at 
all resembled those of their descendants living at the 
present time. It may, therefore, reasonably he concluded 

^ ^‘Les Oss. Fos.^. tie PikeiiiuV’ 4 to. 
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that Greece, in those times, was prolonged southwards, 
and united to the islands of the Archipelago by a stretch 
of land. If Africa were then as now the head-quarters 
of the antelopes, it is very probable that one of the lines 
by which they passed over into Europe, and spread over 
France and Germany, was in tliis direction. Neverthe¬ 
less, it must be admitted that the changes of level, which 
have taken place since the meiocene age in those regions, 
are so complicated as to render it almost impossible to 
restore the meiocene geography. 

In the .succeeding, or the pleioeene age, the presence 
of the African hippoiDotamus in Italy, France, and Ger¬ 
many, can only be accounted for by a more direct con¬ 
nection with the African mainland than is olfered by a 
route through Asia Minor. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Mediterranean Sea could not then have formed 
the same barrier to the northern migration of the animals 
which it does now. fn many regions, however, the 
present land was' then sunk beneath the sea, and marine 
strata, of pleioeene age, were accumulated in the Val 
eVArno, Sicily, and southern France. 

The physical geography ' of the IMcditcrranean in the 
pleistocene age may be ascertained with considerable 
accuracy by the distribution of the animals, coupled with 
the evidence of the soundings. 

Bone-caves of Southern Europe. 

The mammalia in the bone-caves of southern Europe 
differ from those of the region north of the Alps and 
Pyrenees in the absence of the arctic species, and the 

^ Some parts of the rest of this chapter have been published in the 
Popular Science Review,’^ March 1873. 
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prcscDce of some which are of a raoi'e strictly southern 
type. NeverthelesSj tlie influence of the mountains in 
lowering the temperature in their neighbourhood is to be 
traced in the jiresence of the remains of certain animaLs. 
Thus, in the caves of Gibraltar we find an ibex, which 
cannot be distinguished from those of the Spanish sierras, 
and in ilentone and Provence, a marmot, specifically 
identical with that of the Alps. 

The bone-caves in the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
I’anean afford most important testimony as to the geo¬ 
graphical changes which have taken place, since the 
animals found in them lived in that recion. We will 

O 

take those of the Iberian peninsula first. 


Caves of Gibraltar. 

Ossiferous caverns have loim been known to occur in 

o 

the fortified rock of Gibraltar,^ Init were not examined 
scientifically until the year ISfkh when the researches of 
Captain Brome, Prof. Busk, and Dr. Falconer, proved that 
pleistocene species were buried in considerable numbers 
in its cavities and fissures. Of these the most important 
is the great perpendicular fissure in Windmill Hill, called 
the Genista cave, which has been traced down to more 
than a depth of 200 feet. From the upper portion 
were obtained the polished stone imjffements, human 
skulls, and other neolithic remains described in the 
.sixth chapter, p. 204, which prove that Gibraltar was 
inhabited by the Basques in the neolithic age, while 
the remains from the lower revealed the presence of a 
singularly mixed group of animals. 

^ Paieecntographical Memoirs,” voL iu p, 554, Busk, Prehis- 
torxe Congress, Nonvicli volume, 18G9, 
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The fossil bones have been referred by Prof. Busk and 
Dr. Falconer to the following species :— 


Lepm cHnicuIus, rabbit. 
Felis leOj lion. 

F, pardus, panther. 

F. cafer, 

F, 2 ^^ 1 ^'dina, lynx. 

F, servaly serval. 

Ursus feroXy grizzly bear. 
Canis lupusy wolf. 


Fqints caballuSy horse. 
Rhinocei'os heniitoechus, 
Capra iheXy ibex. 

Siis scro/Oy wild-boar. 
Cervus elaqyknsy red deer. 
C, capreoluSy roe. 

C, davuty fiillow deer. 


The spotted hycena, the serval, and Felis caffer, are 
species now peculiar to Africa, and it is obvious that 
they could not have found their way into Gibraltar 
under the present physical conditions of the IMediterra- 
nean. Elephants and rhinoceroses could not have lived 
on so barren and treeless a rock, unless it had overlooked 
a fertile iilain, nor would the carnivora have chosen it 
for their dens, had it then been cut off from the feeding- 
grounds of the herbivores. Their presence, therefore, as 
Dr. Falconer justly remarks, implies the existence of 
land now sunk beneath the waves, but then extending 
southwards to join Africa. 

To the African animals, mentioned above as inhabit¬ 
ing the Iberian peninsula in the pleistocene age, jM. 
Lartet has added the African elephant {E. Africanus) 
and the striped hyaena {II. striata), which have been 
found in a stratum of gravel near Aladrid along with 
flint implements.* None of the purely arctic mammalia, 
such as the reindeer, musk sheep, or woolly rhinoceros, 
so abundant in France, Germany, and Britain, have been 
met with south of the Pyrenees. 

^ “ Coiiiptes Uendus," xlvi. 1808. 
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Bone-caves of Provence and Mentone. 


T]]e arctic animals are also absent from the ntimerons 
bone-caves and bone breccias of Provence and Mentone. 
The pleistocene fauna of Provence consists, according to 
M. iiarion,^ of the spotted hyaena, and lion, Blephas 
antiquus or straight-tusked elephant, Rliinoceros hemi- 
tcechus, wild-boar, iirus, stag, horse, and rabbit. The 
breccias in the island of Ratonneau have also furnished 
the porcupine, brown bear, and tailless hare, Man is 
proved to have been living in the district at the time by 
the discovery of perforated and cut bones, in the cave of 
Rians. 

The fissures and caves of Mentone, explored by Mr. 
Moggridge^ in 1871, and subsequently by M. Riviere, 
contained a fauna composed, according to Prof. Rusk, of 
the follow'ing species:— 

jrarmot- 

Field-yole. 

Lion. 

Piinther- 

Lynx. 

Wildcat. 

Spotted liyEcna. 

Wolf. 

Fox, 


Brown bear. 

Cave-bear. 

Eoe. 

Ibex. 

L^tus. 

Horse. 

Wild^boar. 

Jthmoceros keniitcerkits. 


Along with these were large quantities of charcoal 
and flint fiake.s, which proved that man had inhabited 
the district while the deposits were being formed. 

^ P rol l is to lie CoDgre ss, Paris %^oluniej \h 90. 

^ Brit. Ass. Reports/' Edinburgh, 
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Mr. Moggritlgc gives the following account of the 
results of his exploration :— ^ 

“ The caves of the red rocks, half a mile out of Men¬ 
tone, are in lofty rocks of Jurassic limestone on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and at an average height of 100 
feet above that sea, the rocks themselves attaining an 
elevation of 260 feet. They have now been repeatedly 
rifled by the learned or the curious; but wlien the 
principal cave (Cavillon) was nearly intact, the autlior 
made a section of it from the modern or highest floor, 
down to the solid rock. There were five floors formed 
in the earth by long-continued trampling ; on each, and 
near the centre, were marks of fire, around which broken 
bones and flints were abundant, except upon the lowest, 
where but few bones occurred, and no flints. The bones 
were those of animals still existing. Few implements 
were found, but many chips of flint, some cores and 
stones used as hammers. Perhaps this cave was used as 
a place for manufacturing flints, which must have been 
carried from their native bed, distant about one mile. 

“ There is nothing to evince the action of water ^ on 
the contrary, the numerous stones that occur are all 
angular .... Below these caves a slope of about ISO 
feet descends to the edge of the sea. Tlirough the upper 
jiart of this .slope, at distances fi'om the cave of from 0 
to ten feet, is a railway cutting GOO feet long, fifty-four 
feet deep, ami sixty feet above the sea. The mass re¬ 
moved in making this cutting was composed of angular 
stones not waterworn. Loose at the surface, it soon 
became a more or less mature breccia, for the most part 
so hard tliat it wa.s blasted with gunpowder.” In this 
breccia, and at varioiis depths, some of more than thirty 
^ Assoc, Eep,” 187 K 
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feet, the author has taken out teeth of the bear {Ursus 
spel(miH) and of the liytena {Hycena speltsa) while with 
and below those teeth he found Hints worked by man. 

The subsequent exploration by M. Riviere ^ has re¬ 
sulted in no important addition to the fauna ; the famous 
liuman skeleton hfiving been, as 1 have already remarked 
in the seventh chapter, interred in the pleistocene strata, 
and probably not palseolithic. It may possibly be of the 
era of the upper floors described by Mr. Moggridge, iu 
which all tlie remains belong to living species. 

This cave-fauna is more closely related to that of 
southern Europe than to that nortli of the Alps and 
Pyrenees. The striped hyaena found in the cave of 
Lunel-viel, H^rault, by Marcel cle Serres, along with 
tlie reindeer and other animals, probably belongs to the 
same southern group. 

Bone-caves of Sicily. 

Certain members of the African fauna are also proved 
to have ranged northwards over Europe in the direction 
of Sicily, by the discoveries in the caves of that island. 
The Sicilian bone-caves have been worked for the sake 

^ Decouverte tlune SqudetU Ihimaine Vepoque FalMiUkique dans 
Us Cavernes de Baoimi-Roussey dius Grottes dc Metito7i^ 1873; also Pre¬ 
historic Congressj Bnissels volume, if. Pavicre acids the Wapiti, or 
lar^^e variety, and tlie Gervus Gorsimiim^ or small variety of the stag, 
the cliamois, and the woolly rhinoceros (the two last of which may he 
perhaps identical with the ibex and It hmiitmhus^ determined by 
Proh Busk, as neither is mentioned by Eiviore), and the Capra 
jyrimipeiiia of Gervais, a large goat commonly found in neolithic 
caves, 

^ The depth at which the skeleton was found is a matter of dispute, 
the estimates varying from seven feet (Pengelly) to (6'5o m.) 21'49 feet 
(Riviere)* Pejigelly, Cave man of Trans. Devon Ass/^ 1873, 

pp, 10 and 13. 
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of the hone.s since the year 1829 ; and of the.se many 
shipload.s were sent to INFarseilles from S<Tn Ciro, belong¬ 
ing, according to ]\I. de Christo), principally to the 
liippopotamns. In 18.19,’ Dr. Falconer examined tlie 
collections made from this cave, as well as those which 
remained in situ, and carilcd on further I'esearches into 
a second in the neighbourhood, known as the Grotto di 
Alaccagnone, and in the following year two others were 
discovered and explored in northern Sicily by Baron 
Anca. The s[>eeies were as follows :— 


J/omOy man. 

Feh’s leo^ lion. 

llycena crocuta, spotted liyama. 
Ursus ferox^“ grizzly bear. 
Canis, 

Cervus^ deer. 

Bos, ox. 

IJquHS, horse. 


Sifs sci'ofa, boar. 

Khiihas anlvinns, 

Elephas Africanus, African ele¬ 
phant. 

Ilippopofa7)1 us DVijo)', hippo¬ 
potamus. 

nilypopota m us Pe 7 i tla71 di, 

Lt'pus. 


The presence of man was indicated l»y charcoal and 
flint flakes. 

The African elephant was obtained from three caves: 
from that of San Teodoro, by Baron Anca; from Grotta 
Santa, near Syracu.se, by the Canon Alessi; and from a 
cave near Palermo, l)y JI. C'harles Gaudin. It is obvious 
that the presence of this animal, as well as of the spotted 
hyaena, in Sicily can only be accounted for on the hypo¬ 
thesis that a bridge of land formerly existed, by which 
they could pass from their head-quarters, that is to say 
Africa. On the other hand the i)resencc of the grizzly 
bear, and of the Elephas antiquus implies that they 

^ Palroont. Mem.’* ii. p. 543. 

^ It is of the same species as the bear from Orays Thurrock. 
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passed over into Sicily, from their European head¬ 
quarters, before the existence of the Straits of Messina, 
since both animals are abundant on the mainland of 
Europe. The larger species of hippopotamus, doubtfully 
referred by Dr. Ealconer to the IL majo?^ (= J/* cirajyhi- 



Fig. 127.—ilolar of I{tp 2 >opotamus Fentlmidt (k). (Sidly.) 

bins), may have crossed over either from Italy, where 
its remains are very abundant in the pleiocene and 
pleistocene strata, or from Africa. 

A small species of liippopotamus, II. Pentlandi, Fig. 
127j occurs ill incredible abundance in the Sicilian caves. 
It hears the same relation, in point of size, to the fossil 
variety of the African hippopotamus, as the living II. 
liheriensis does to the latter. 

Bone.-cave!^ of Malta. 

The bone-caves of Malta were first scientifically ex¬ 
plored by Admiral Spratt, in 1858, and subsequently by 
Dr. Leitb Adam.s, and others. The Maghlak Cave near 
the town of Crendi, contained large quantities of the 
Hippopotamus Pentlandi, together with the gigantic 
dormouse, named Myoxiis Melitensis. A short distance 
off a second cavern, cxjilored by Dr. Leith Adams, con¬ 
tained numerous remains of at least two .species of pigmy 
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elephant about the height of a small horse. Its small size 
may be gatherecl from the accompanying woodcut (Fig. 
128) of the last lower true molar, taken from the litho- 



Fiti. 1 *2 8. — Molii r of Ekphas M iI ill ta (|), (Fuk oner, ) 


grapli published in Dr. Falconer’s “ Palteontographical 
Memoirs," vol. ii. pi. xii. 

Range of Pigmy Hippopotamus. 

The pigmy hippopotamus has lived also in otlier dis- 
tricts in the Mediterranean remon. One of its teeth, 
now 2 >i*escrYed in the British ilnsciimj whis discovered 
by Dr, Leith AdamSj in Candia, In 1872 I identified 
ill the Oxford Museum a last lower true molar, \yhieli 
extends the range of this species to the mainland of 
Europe, It was obtain eel by Dr, Kolieston from a 
Greek tomb at Megalopolis, in the Pelopoiiese, and was 
probably derived from one of the many caves in the 
limestone of that district. For this extinct animal to 
have spread from Sicily to Malta, from Malta to Candia, 
and from Cundia to the Peloponcse, or vice vcrs4, these 
three islands must have been united to the Peloponese 
and have been the higher grounds of land, now sub¬ 
merged beneatli the waves of the ^Mediterranean* 

The view therefore, advanced by Dr, Falconer and 
Admiral Spratt, that Europe was connected with Africa 
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by a bridge of land, extending northwards from Sicily, 
is fully borne out by an examination of the fossil 
remains both of that island and of Malta (see Fig. 129).' 

FoAsil Mmmnalia in Ahjeria. 

If the African mainland extended to Europe in ,the 
direction of the Straits of Gibraltar, and of Malta and 
Sicily, so as to afford passage for the African maratnalia 
into Europe, it would equally afford passage for the 
southern advance into Africa of some of the European 
mammalia. Evidence of this wm meet with in a stratum 
of clay at ilansourah, near Constantine, in Algeria, 
described by M. Bayle in 1854.® The animals wliich he 
obtained, consisting of the ox, antelope, hippopotamus, 
and elephant, have been described by Prof. Gervais. 
An examination of Ins figure of a fragment of a molar 
tooth leaves no room for doubt, that the iEle2)has meri- 
dionalis wms living in north Africa during the pleistocene 
age; that is to say an extinct animal, the head-quarters 
of which are to be found in Italy, ranged as far south 
as northern Africa. 

Living Species common to Europe and Africa. 

The former continuity of Africa by way of tlie Iberian 
peninsula and Sicily, may also be inferred by the 
distribution of the mammalia at the present time. 
Prof. Gervais ® observes that iriost of the iusectivora are 

^ Falconer, ^^Palfeotit, Mem/^ ii, p. 552. Spratt^ “Quart 
GeoL Joiirn.” xxiii. p. 29^. 

^ “Bull. Soc. GcoL Fr/' 2^ t xi, p- S40. 

^ (rervais, “ Aiiimaiix Yertebres Vivants et Fossiles,” 4to. p. 
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the same in Eiu’ope and north Africa. 'I’he genette and 
ferret {Fcetot'ius furo), the Mangousta Widdringtoni 
(Gray), and the fallow deer, are common to Spain 
and Africa. The porcupine of Algeria belongs to the 
same species as that of Italy and Sicily, and the wild 
boar does not pj’esent any characters of importance by 
Avhich it can be separated from that of Eurojie. From 
the present range, therefore, of the mammalia the same 
conclusion may be clrauni as to the continuity of Africa 
with Europe as is afforded by their distribution in the 
pleistocene age. 


Evideme, of Soundings. 


These conclusions derived from the study of the 
mammalia, are corroborated and su])plemented by the 
evidence of the soundings. As we enter the Straits of 
Gibraltar {Fig, 129) the Atlantic Ocean shallows, until 
between Tangiers and Tarifa it is not more than from 
370 to 300 fathoms. Between Tarifa and Ceuta the™.. - 
sea lueasures fx'oia ^KK) to 400 fatbonis, and thence, im'' M 
passing eastwards, suddenly deepens to the extent 'of W 
oyer 1,500 fathoms. An elevation of 400 fathoms 
would he quite sufficient to raise a harrier of land 
between Morocco and Spain, and to insulate tiie deep 
Mediterranean hasiii from the Atlantic, The soundiiio’s 

o 

between Sicily and Tunis arc 2C0 fathoms ; between the 
former place and Malta, 55 fathoms; between Alalta 
and the African mainland, 344 fathoms. An elevation 
of 400 fathoms woxiild, suffice therefore to connect Africa 
with Sicily, and to insulate the eastern from the western 
.Mediterranean depths. To the east of Sicily the sound¬ 
ings reveal a depth of over 2,000 fathoms, and this deep 
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basin extends as for to the east as Cyprus and Asia 
Minor. Between Candia and the Peloponcse, the sea is 
460 fathoms deep. An elevation therefore from 400 to 
500 fathoms would allow of the passage of IJipi^opota- 
mns Fentlandi from Candia to the Peloponesc, and 
thence by southern Italy into Sicily and IMalta. I have 
therefore represented in the map what would be the 
necessary result of the elevation of the bottom of the 
Mediterranean to that extent. Two great barriers of 
land would unite Africa with Spain and Italy, and 
enable the African mammalia to find their way into 
the regions north of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
shallowness of the sea at those two points indicates the 
existence of the sunken barriers. The African elephant 
however did not pass far northwards, since it has only 
been met with in Spain and Sicily. 

Such a (diange in level as this would convert the 
Adriatic into dry land, and cause the i.slands of the 
Grecian Archipelago to rise high above the surrounding 
plains. The 500-fathom line is therefore taken to re¬ 
present the probable sea margin of the pleistocene age, 
although in centres of volcanic activity, such as Sicily 
and the Archipelago, local changes of level, even of 
greater magnitude, may have taken i)lacc. 

This view of the former elevation of the IMeditcrrancan 
area to a height of from two to three thousand feet above 
the present level \yill go far to explain the remarkable 
traces of glaciers discovered in Syria, Anatolia, and 
Morocco. 


The Glaciers of Lebanon. 

Dr. Hooker, in his journey to Syria in 18G0, discovered 
that the cedars of Lebanon grew principally on one 
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spot, on old moraines wliicli traverse the head of the 
Kedisha valley. Tliis viilley terminates in broad, shal¬ 
low', open basins at a height of about C,000 feet above 
the sea, resembling the corries of the Highlands; and 
one of these, in which the cedars grew, was divided 
into two distinct flats by a transverse range of ancient 
moraines from 80 to 100 feet high and with perfectly 
defined boundaries. “ The rills from the surrounding 
heights collect in the upper flat, and form one stream, 
■which winds among the moraines on its way down to 
the lower flat, whence it is preeij^itated into the gorge of 
the Kedisha. The cedars grow on that portion of the 
moraine which immediately borders this stream, and 
nowhere else ; they form one group about 400 yards 
in diameter, with an outstanding tree or two not 
far from the rest, and appear as a l>lack speck in the 
great ai’ea of the corry and its moraines, which contain 
no other arborious vegetation, nor any shrubs, but a few 
berberry and rose bushes that form no feature in the 
landscape.” ^ 

In ancient times, therefore, the glaciers descended to a 
height of about 6,000 feet above the sea, and were fed 
by the perennial snow-fields of the crest of Lebanon. 

The Glaciers of Anatolia. 

The former presence of glaciers at nearly the same 
altitude has also been proved by the travels of Mr. 
(fifford Palgrave in Anatolia/ especially in the valley 
throimh which the Chorok flows, and in the mountainous 
country to the north-east, between Georgia and the 

^ Hooker, “ IS^at. HisK Beview/’IL p. 12, 1861. 

’ NaMre^ voL y. p. 444; vol. vi. 
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Jilack Sea. The river Cliorok runs about 120 miles in 
a north-easterly direction, and is separated from the 
Euxine by a mountain chain reaching a height of 11,000 
feet, thus forming a long strip of land, wliich is called 
Lazistan after its inhabitants, a tribe of Lazes. It then 
turns suddenly to the north, where it falls into the sea. 
The southern side is determined by mountains of Creta¬ 
ceous, Jurassic, and Plutonic rocks, which form thc!|i|^|]| 
watershed between the tributaries of the Black Sea and 
I’ersian Gulf. Three large moraines are to be found on 
the southern side of the valley, their lower extremity 
about 5,000, their upper origin nearly 8,000 feet above 
the sea. No moraines are seen where the chain does 
not rciich an altitude of 7,000 feet, though angular 
boulders are not uncommon. The upper mountain 
contours are invariably rounded, and smoothed off, and 
the sides are scooped too widely for the depressions to 
have been caused by water. Low down in the valley 
the slopes terminate in rifted precipices. 

That these moraines were posterior to the volcanic 
eruptions in the district, is evident from the examination 
of a broad stone ridge, near the highest point to the east 
of Erzeroum, where at a height of 7,000 feet the Jurassic 
limestone wtis interrupted by a volcanic outbreak of 
several miles in extent. Traces of a crater were visible. 
Abov'e, the granite peaks rose to a height of 9,000 feet; 
below, a wide moraine crossed the road, composed of 
volcanic fragments mixed with granite. Consequently, 
it must have been formed after the volcano had become 
extinct. Similar traces are to be found at Keskeem 
Boughaz. jNIr. Palgrave concludes “ that the ice-cap of 
the north-eastern Anatolian watershed, in post-pleiocene 
(pleistocene) times, must have reached downwards, on 
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the northern side of the range, to 7,000 feet above the 
present sea'level, while some of the glaciers issning from 
it descended to about 4,500 of the same measurement.” 
Striated and iee-worn boulders, especially of granite, 
were very abundant. This region, it must be observed, 
is within sight of the lofty granite range of Tortoom, 
which is “ streaked with perpetual snow.” 

After leaving the Chorok valley and getting on to the 
watershed, at a distance of fifty miles to the north-east, Mr. 
Palgrave reached the main ridge or backbone of the land. 
Here, among the limestone ledges, about 6,400 feet above 
the sea, is a colossal moraine, formed of worn granite 
blocks, partly overgrown with forest, and descending from 
a height of over 8,000 feet. It is divided, by a valley, 
from a lofty undulating granite plateau that is scooped 
out here and there into deep oval lakes, always full of 
blue water. The sides of the plateau are strewn, with 
bouldem of granite, brought from the higher peaks about 
five miles off. These boulders occur in greater or less 
abundance dcAvn. to the basin of the Ardahan, near the 
sources of the Kur or Cyras, which joins the Araxes 
before flowing into the Caspian. The height of this 
Ardahan basin is about 6,500 feet; it is, but for a slight 
easterly slope, a water level. The bottom consists of 
deep alluvial soil mixed with detritus and boulders ; the 
sides are rounded and smoothed, and bear every mark of 
long ice-covering. These plateaux, studded with lakes, 
stretch east to ffusso-Gcorgia, till their greatest height is 
gained at Kel Dagh, a mountain about 11,000 feet high : 
thence they descend to the plains of Georgia and the 
Black Sea. 

No glacial marks have been observed on the sea-ward 
side of the range, except at Hamshun in the Lazistan 
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mountains, between the River Riom and Trebizond. 
Here, at G,900 feet, is a granite-strewn plateau, thinly 
green with grass, sheltered fi’om the sea by lofty peaks 
on the north-west, and backed to the south-east by 
tremendous jagged granite clilfs, the highest 12,500 
feet above the sea. “The plateau itself is about forty 
miles in length, irregular in breadth, its surface rounded 
and jotted over with boulders. Rut just as my track 
led near under the base of Verehembek, at an altitude 
of 8,300 feet, it crossed a large broad moraine,” descend¬ 
ing from the higher slopes, and having its base in a broad 
bare valley not far below, which showed that here, at 
the highest and widest part of the Lazistan ehain, 
perpetual ice had once existed in sufficient quantity to 
furnish at least one glacier. From this case it seems 
that the limited ice-cap of the Hamshun highlands 
extended no further down than 8,500 or 9,000 feet, or 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet lower than the glacial covering 
of the inland range. 


'I'he itlacievs of the Atlas Mountains. 

Similar traces of glaciers have been observed in the 
Atlas mountains by Jlr. George i\law,* in his travels 
in jMorocco with Dr. Hooker and j\Ir. Rail in 1871. 
“ After four hours’ continued ascent,” he writes (p. 19), 
“ the termination of the glen comes into full view, and 
Ave observe Avith great interest that it is closed by a 
group of moi’aines, proving the former existence of 
glaciers in the Atlas, and confirming my opinion that 
the great boulder beds flanking the chain are also of 

^ A Journey to Morocco, ami the Ascent of the Great Atlas,” 8vo. 
Slater, Tronbridge, Salop. 
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glncial origin. Two villiiges, ]3roba1jly the Jiigliest in the 
Atlas, arc built on the principal moraine; Eitmasan, at 
its base, at a height of 6,000 feet, and Arroond, near its 
summit, at a height of 6,800 feet; the terminal angle of 
the larger moraine ha^ung a vertical height of 800 feet. 
It is composed of immense bdoeks of porphyr}', lying 
at a steep angle of repose, up which it takes us nearly 
an hour to climb. Tlie existence of these moraines in 
latitude 30-^° N. (the latitude of Alexandria) is perhaps 
the most interesting fact we noticed during onr journey, 
for this is the most southerly point at wliicli the evidence 
of extinct glaciers lias been observed, and tends to con¬ 
firm the opinion entertained by many geologists, that 
the refrigeration during the glacial jieriod tvas almost 
universal.’' 

Glaciers lU'ohcMy the result of elevation above 
the Sea. 

Tlie elevation of the African moraines above the sea, 
of about 6,000 feet and upwards, is nearly the same as 
tho.se of Asia ilinor. If tlie raouiitains of the Atlas, 
Lazistan, and Lebanon shared in the upward movement 
of tlie Mediterranean area, the addition of 3,000 feet to 
the 1)eight could not fail to leave marks behind of the 
low temperature thereliy caused. It is very probable, 
that during the time tlie Mediterranean was reduced to 
two land-lockcd seas, tliese mountains were covered with 
snow-fiehls, and constituted the ice-sheds of glaciers. 

From the range of the mammalia we liave infeiTcd the 
existence of land barriers, extending across from Africa 
to Spain and Italy, and from Candia to Greece, and their 
actual existence licneatli the sea has hecn proved liy 
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soundings, u’hieli necessitate an elevation of from 400 
to 500 fotlionis to bring tbein above the sea-level. AVe 
have also seen that the higher mountains, which most 
probably participated in this rrpwai.-d movement, bear 
traces of a lower temperature in the moraines of the 
Atlas and Lazistan. The h 3 ^pothesis of such an elevation 
during the pleistocene age maj^' tlierefore be taken to be 
proved so far as it explains two widely different classes of 
facts, the distribution of the mammals and the existence 
of glaciers where they are now unknown. 

The physical condition of the Mediterranean area, in 
the pleistocene age, may be summed up as follows. The 
mainland of Africa extended northwards to join Europe, 
in the direction of Gibraltar and Italy. The islands of 
Slalta and Sicily were hilly plateaux, overlooking an 
undulatory plain. Corsica and Sardinia w’ere joined to 
Italy, Majorca and Minorca to Spain, Candia to Pclopo- 
nese, and Cyprus to Asia Alinor. Tlie area now occupied 
by the Adriatic Sea constituted the lower valley of tlie 
To, and the Archipelago was a plain studded with 
volcanic cones; and at the same time glaciers crowned the 
higher mountains of northern Africa and of Asia Minor. 

Tlie substitution of land for a streteli of sea, in tlie 
Mediterranean, could not fail to cause the summer heat 
to be more intense in the region to the north than at 
the present time, while the increased elevation would 
produce a greater severity of winter cold, as Mr. Godwin 
Austen ha,s pointed out in the case of the hills of 
Devonshire. AVhen, indeed, we consider that the pleis¬ 
tocene land surface extended from the snowy heights 
of Atlas, as far north a.s the 100-fathora line off the 
coast of Ireland, we might expect to find African animals, 
such as the spotted liyEena and Felis caffer, ranging as 
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far north as Yorksliire, for the only barrier to their 
migration would be that ofi'ered by the severity of 
a pleistocene winter. 

Mediterranean Coast-line comparatively mod . 



The submergence of the barriers, and the constitution 
of the Mediterranean as we fiud it now, have probably 
taken place but a short time ago, from the geological 
point of view, though we know that for the last 
3,000 years the eoast-liue has been on the whole 
unchanged, except from the silting out of the sea by the 
sediment of rivers, such as the Po, and the elevation 
and depression of small areas by volcanic energy, as at 
Santorin. The physical character of the shores testifies 
to the truth of this view. 

“ On entering the Straits of Gibraltar,” Mr. Maw 
wntes, “from the Atlantic, a notable change takes place 
in the aspect of the coast. Cape St. Vincent, on the 
Atlantic coast, presents a bold line of cliifs to the sea, 
and bluff cliffs extend many miles towards the Straits; 
but as soon as these are passed, a change of coast-form 
takes place, which must be noticeable to every observer. 
Clifis on the sea-hoard become the exception, and the 
general line of the coast is merely a shelving under the 
sea of the general hill-and-vallcy system of the land, the 
sea running up iill the depressions, and the land elevations 
spreading out iuto the sea witli scarcely any abrupt 
cliff-liue of demarcation. The uneven sea-bottom of the 
Straits seems to be a continuation of the contour of the 
adjacent land, consisting of rolling alternations of hill 
and valley, which must have received its conformation 
by subaerial agencies.” 
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“ Corsica, and the adjacent islands of Elba, Capraja, 
and iNIonte Christo, arc also remarkable for the absence 
of cliffs, and are wanting in those abruiit escarpemeiits 
separating land and water which are so abundant on our 
own coasts. Their aspect is that of mountain-tops 
rising out of the sea, suggesting to the eye the seaward 
prolongation of their subaerial contour of sloping hill¬ 
sides and river-cut valleys, as though the sea had not 
stood sufficiently long at its present level to excavate an 
esearpement. The deep intersecting bays that occur along 
the coast from ]\larseillcs to the Kivicra suQ:£>est the 
same conclu.sion, the undulating land surface spreading 
down to the water’s edge, and the deep bays running up 
the intervening valleys, which must have had an origin 
common with that of their landward prolongations,” 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to the full force of 
this reasoning. The present aspect of the IMcditerrauean 
is, geologically speaking, a thing of yesterday. 

Changes of Level in the Sahara coincident with those 
in the Mediterranean. 

]3ut if the Mediterranean area has becji depressed to an 
amount of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet since the pleistocene 
age, we have proof that the region to the south has been 
elevated to that extent in comparatively modern times. 
Mr. ]\law,^ in his journey in 1873 to the Northern 
Sahara, observed ]-aiscd beaches at a heiglit of 2,000 feet, 
and loam and shingle-beds as high as 2,700 feet. He 
therefore concludes that the part of the Sahax'a which he 
explored had been raised ;at letusb 3,000 feet above the 
sea. These changes o^ level, fl)e. same in amount, but 

‘ “ Geological Xotes on a Journey iroin Algiers to Morocco.” Geol. 
Soc. Feb. 2o, 1874. 
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in oy'positc directions, were probably compensatory and 
simultaneous. ?\ortliern Africa may bave been cut olf 
from the central and soutliern portions of the continent 
by the sea extending over the Sahara, during the time 
that the Mediterranean was represented by the two in¬ 
land salt lakes figured in the accompanying map (Fig. 
129). And while the region of the Sahara was being 
elevated, that of the ilediterranean was probably being 
depressed, 

Tiiese changes in the relation of sea to land, and the 
greater elevation of the mountains in tlie neighbouring 
countries, must have affected not merely the climate of 
southern, but also of north-western Europe, and ought 
not to be left out of account in any theory relating to 
pleistocene climate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE EUROPEAN CLIMATE IN THE PLEISTOCENE AGE. 


The evklence of the Mammalia as to Climate.—The Southern Group. 
—The Northern Group.—Probable cause of Association of Northern 
and Southern Groups.—The Temperate Group.—Species common 
to Cold and Tropical Climates.—Extinct Species.—Two Periods 
of Glaciation in Britain.—Three Climatal Changes represented on 
the Continent.—Europe invaded by Pleistocene Mammals before 
the Glacial Period.—Mammals lived in Britain during the 
Second Ice or Glacial Stage.—The Glacial Period does not 
separate one Life-era from another.—Relation of Palceolithic 
Man to Glacial Period.—Age of Contents of Caves in Glaciated 
Districts. 

The Evidence of the Alammalia as to donate. 

In tlie last tliree chapters we have seen that the 
cave-mammalia throw great light on the pleistocene 
geography of Europe, and tliat there is reason for the 
belief that the land surface then extended northwards 
and westwards, so as to iuednde Ireland ; and southwards 
to join Africa, in the clirectinn (rf Sicily, ]\Ialta, and 
Gibraltar: We must now pa^' on to the consideration 
of the climate on this great continental area, which 
would allow of so large and varied a fauna existing in 
our fjuarter of the world. 
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The pleistocene fauna is remarkable for the mixture 
of speeievs. It consists of forms now banished to South 
Africa, Northern Asia, and America, or to the severe 
climate of high mountains, mingled with those which 
lived in Europe in the historic age, and those which have 
wholly disappeared from the face of the earth. We will 
take the living species first. 

The southern group consists of the following ani¬ 
mals :— 


Serval. 

Hippopotamus, 
Afrioan Eleplianfc* 
Porcupine. 


Lion. 

Caffir Cat. 
Spotted IlyoQoa. 
Striped Ilysena. 


At the present clay the lion ranges over the whole of 
Africa, with the exception of Egypt and the Cape 
Colony, whence it has been driven out by the hand of 
man. In Asia, the maneless variety inhabits the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the districts bordering 
on the Persian Gulf; and in India, according to Mr. 
Blyth, the province of Kattywar in Guzerat. Although 
now only found in these hot regions, it is proved, 
by the concurrent testimony of Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Julian, and Pausanias, to have inhabited the 
mountains of Thrace, and of Asia hlinor, and it probably 
became extinct in Europe before the end of the first 
century after Christ/ AYe may therefore infer that it 
possessed a sufficient elasticity of constitution to endure 

^ See Eritisli Pleistocene Mammalia/^ Palseont. Soc, Fdis speloea, 
c. xviii. 
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a con.sidcrable degree of cold, althougli its present dis¬ 
tribution implies that it is better fitted to thrive in a 
tropical than in a cold climate. The Catfir cat {Fells 
cnjfer of Desmarest) is an African species, which has 
been discovered by Mr. A)'shford Sanford and myself, 
in Somersetshire; it also occurs in the caves of Ger¬ 
many, France, and Gibraltar. The spotted hyaena now 
lives only in South Africa, while the striped species 
ranges through Africa and the warmer regions of Asia. 
It was extremely rare in Europe in the pleistocene age, 
and has not been identified in any deposit further north 
than Lunelvicl, in southern France. Tlie hippopotamus, 
now found only in middle and southern Africa, is proved 
by its fossil remains to have formerly dwelt in the region 
of the Lower Nile, as well as in Algeria. The serval and 
African elephant have been found in the Iberian penin¬ 
sula, and the latter in Sicily. 

The evidence afforded by the animals, as to the pleisto¬ 
cene climate of those portions of Europe which they 
inhabited, differs considerably in point of value, but on 
the whole indicates that it was temperate, or com¬ 
paratively hot; for although the elasticity of constitution 
which we know to have been possessed by the lion, was 
probal.dy shared by the spotted hyaena, it is very 
unlikely that so aquatic an animal as the hippopotamus 
could have ranged from southern Europe, as far north as 
Yorkshire, under any other than temperate cotrditions. 
It could not have endured a winter sufficiently severe 
to cover the rivers with a thick coatinsc of ice, without 
having its present habits profoundly modified; and 
such an alteration of habits would certainly leave its 
xnark, in other modifications in the fossil skeleton than 
those minute differences which have been observed, wlien 
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it is compared witli tliat of the living Hippopotamus 
amphibius. The porcupine of southern Europe has been 
found as far north as the eaves of Belgium (Schmerling). 


Hte Northern Group. 


The northern group eonsists of those animals which 
are now only to be met with in the colder regions of the 
northern hemisphere, either in low latitudes or at great 
altitudes. 


A relic Fox, 
JIu sic-sheep, 
lieindeer. 
Jhex. 
Chamois. 


Harniot. 


Pouclied ^Marmot. 
Lemming. 

Alpine I lure, 
I'ailUiSS Hare. 
Cliitton. 


To this list the palfEolithic man of the caves must he 
added, since he is probably related by blood to the 
Eskimos, and appeared in Europe simultaneously with 
the arctic group of animals. 

The testimony of these animals as to climate is directly 
opposed to that of the preceding group, since they 
now only flourish in the arctic regions, or in moun¬ 
tainous districts in which the climate is severe. The 
marmot, in the pleistocene age, lived in Belgium, and 
descenrled from the Alpine heights as far .as the shores of 
the hlcditerranean, where it has been met with in the 
caverns near Nice. The pouched marmot, Spenmphihis 
citillus of the Don and Volga, penetrated as far to the 
west as Somersetshire. The Alpine hare, now found 
only in the colder climates of northern Europe, Asia, and 
America (with the solitary exception of Ireland), ranged 
as for down tlie valley of the Kliiue as Schussenreid, in 
Suabia. Tlie two carnivores now dwelling in the colder 
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regions of the north, the glutton or wolverine, and the 
arctic fox, have been discovered, the one as far south as 
France, the other as far as Schussenreid, and both 
probably occupied the whole of Germany, and of northern 
Russia, in the pleistocene age. 

The musk-sheep,' the most arctic in its habit of all 
the herbivores, is, at the present time, restricted to the 
high latitudes of North America, where it tlirives in the 
desolate, treeless, barren grounds, not even being driven 
from its haunts by the extreme severity of the winter. 
It has been traced, by its fossil remains, from its present 
abode, across Behring's Straits, and through the vast 
Siberian steppes, into Russia in Europe, Germany, 
Britain, and as far south and west as the bai’rier offered 
by the Pyrenees. Throughout this large area its remains 
occur in association with the reindeer, and both these 
animals, as 1 have remarked above, were hunted by the 
palaeolithic dweller’s in the caves of Aquitaine, just as 
they are now hunted by the Eskimos on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

If the present habits of these animals be any index 
to their mode of life in the pleistocene age, their pre¬ 
sence in the area north of the Alps and Pyrenees implies 
that the climate in France, Germany, and Britain was 
severe, or analogous to that which they now enjoy on 
the tops of lofty mountains, or in the northern Asiatic 
steppes, or the high northerir latitudes of America. But 
this conclusion is diametrically opposed to that which 
is based on the evidence of the southern group of animals.* 

^ ^^Ovibos moscliahis,'^ Paloeont. Soc. 1872, p. 27, et seq. 

^ This is treated at greater length in my ‘‘ Essay on Classification,” 
Quart. Geol. Journ. ISTov. 1872, and in the “ Introduction to British 
Pleistocene Mammalia,” Palaeont. Soc. 
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And the remains of the two groups of animals are so 
associated together in the cavesj and river-deposits of 
Europe, north of the Pj^rences, that it is impossible to 
deny the fact that it ’was the common feeding-ground 
of both during the same erad 


Probable Cause of Association of Northern and 
Southern Groups. 

Must we then infer that in the pleistocene age the 
present habits of the musk-sheep, the reindeer, chamois, 
or ibex, wore so changed as to allow them to Hourish 
side by side with the hippopotamus, or uice versd ? Was 
the climate colder than it is now in Europe, or was it 
hotter ? How was this singular association of northern 
and southern species brought about ? The problem may 
be solved if we refer to the present distribution of ani¬ 
mals in northern Asia and North America. As the 
winter comes on the arctic species gradually retreat 
southwards, and occupy the summer feeding-grounds of 
the elk, red-deer, and other creatures w’hich are unable 
to endure the extreme severity of an arctic ■winter. In 
the spring the latter pass northwards, to enjoy the 
summer herbage of that area, which had been the win¬ 
ter-quarters of the arctic group of animals. Thus there 

* Mr. Janies Geikie’s view {“ The Great Ice-Age,” 8vo. 1874) 
til at tJie mixture of tlie northern and soutliem forms is due to the 
destruction of ossiferous strata hy streams, which subsequently depo¬ 
sited remains of widely different ages together, is rendered untenahle 
hy the fact that they are generally preserved in the same mineral state* 
It would have been impossible for this to have taken place without 
leaving deckled traces behind in the rolled and water-worn condition 
of the older series, such as may be seen in the case of the eocene and 
meiocene fossils in the Red Crag of Suffolk* 
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is a continued swinging to and fro, over the same region, 
of tlieai'ctic and the temperate animals, and their remains 
must nece.ssarily become more or less associated in the 
river-deposits, as well as in caves, where these last happen 
to occur. In northern Asia, and in America, the only 
boundary between the northern and temperate zoological 
provinces is that constituted by the Huctuating annual 
temperature, and there are no great hilly barriers 
running east and west, to prevent free migration to the 
north or south. If reference be made to the map. Fig. 
126, it will be seen that these conditions were amply 
satisfied in the pleistocene age. There were no physical 
barriers to migration, from the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, as far north as Ireland. If the winter cold were 
severe, the reindeer and musk-.sheep might advance as 
for south as the Pyrenees, and if the summer heat were 
intense there would be nothing to forbid the hippopo¬ 
tamus and the African carnivores advancing northwards. 
It seems to me that this is the only hypothesis which 
will satisfy all the focts of the case. The traces of 
glaciers and snow-fields where they arc no longer found 
prove that the winter was severe; while the warmth of 
the summer seems to be sufficiently demonstrated by 
the presence of African species. Such extremes of tem¬ 
perature are pre.seiited, more or less, by all continents 
extending from high to low latitudes. They are modified 
in Europe at the pre-sent time by the warm current of 
the Gulf Stream, by the large area now occupied by the 
Aleditcrranean Sea, and by the submergence of the pleis¬ 
tocene lowlands on the Atlantic border. 
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The I'emjyei'cite Group. 


The third group of pleistocene mammnlia consists of 
those still living in the temperate zones of Europe, Asia, 
and America : 


Fox. 

J loT'^e. 
Urus. 
Bison, 


Beaver, 

Haro. 

iLabbit. 

Wild Cat. 

jMartin, 

Stoat 

Weasel. 

Otter. 

Brown Bear. 
Grizzly Bear. 


id elope saipa. 
Wild 



The range of many of these animals lias been pro- 
fonndlj modified since the pleistocene age. Tlic Ante¬ 
lope sai^a of the Don and Volga lived as far to the 
west as Aquitaine. Tiie grizzly bear, instead of being 
restricted to its American habitat in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, rangcel over the whole of Siberia into Europe, as 
far to the south as the Mediterranean, and westwards as 
far as Gilnnltar. 

The nrus ’ still lives in the larger domestic cattle, and 
the bison is represented in Europe by^ tbo.se which are 
protected by tlie forest laws of Lithuania, and in North 
America by' the vast lici’ds wliich arc rapidly being 
exterminated, like the red Indian, by the rifics of the 
settlers. Tlie horse was as abundant, and as widely 
spread over Europe, as the nrus and the bison ; accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Brandt it now no longer lives in Siberia 
in a wild state. 


' Quart. Geol. Jouni/* xxii, .301, 
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S 2 ')ecies common to Cold and Tropical Climates. 

The panther or leopard, which has been found alike 
in Britain, France, and Germany, has at the present 
day a most extended range through Africa, from Barbary 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and throughout Persia into 
Siberia. In this latter country Dr. Gotholf Fischer 
desci’ibes it as liviim in the same districts in the Altai 

O 

]\Iountains, and in Soongaria, as the tiger. The fox 
and wolf are like instances of carnivores being able to 
endure great variations in temiterature without being 
specifically modified. These three animals, therefore, 
tell us nothing as to the pleistocene climate. 


Extinct Sjiccies. 

The extinct pleistocene species may also be divided 
into the same classes as the living, by an appeal to their 
geographical distribution. Two out of the three species 
of rhinoceros found in the caves {R. megarhinus and R. 
hemitcechus), and an elephant with slightly curved tusks 
{E. antiquus), had their head-eparters south of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, whence they wandered northward as for 
as the latitude of Yorkshire. The pigmy elephant and 
the dwarf hippopotamus are peculiar to the south, and 
the Macliairodus latidens, or large sabre-toothed felis, 
is a survival, from the pleioccne age, of a peculiarly 
southern type. 

The woolly rhinoceros, on the other hand, may lie 
viewed as a northern form, since it is met with in vast 
abundance in the arctic regions of Siberia, as well as in 
Europe, and has not been found south of the Alps and 
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Pyrenees. The cavc-bcar has not been discovered either 
in the extreme north or in the south of Europe, and 
may therefore be considered of temperate range ; and the 
Irish elk, identified by Prof. Brandt, from the caves of 
the Altai Mountains, had a similar range in middle 
Europe. The mammoth, endowed with an elastic con¬ 
stitution, was able to endure the severity of an arctic 
climate in Siberia and North America, and tlie tem¬ 
perature of the latitude of Pome and the Gulf of 
Mexico,’ and consequently tells us as little of the pleis¬ 
tocene climate as the panther, fox, or wolf. 

The evidence, therefore, as to climate, offered by the 
extinct animals in the caves is of the same nature as 
that of the living. There is the same mixture of northern 
and southern forms, which can only be accounted for 
satisfactorily by seasonal migrations, according to the 
summer heat and winter cold, such as those which are 
now observed to take place in Siberia and North America. 

Before we consider the relation of the pleistocene 
animals buried in the caves and river deposits to the 
glacial period, it is necessary to define what is meant by 
the term glacial. 

I'wo Periods of Glaciation in Britain. 



At the close of the pleistocene period the climate 
gradually became colder, until ultimately it was arctic in 
severity in nurthern Europe. The researches of many 
eminent observers prove that an enormous sheet of ice, 
like that under which Greenland now lies buried, ex¬ 
tended over North Britain, Wales; and Ireland, leaving 


See Fiilconer. “ PaLToiit. 
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its mark in the far-travelled l)loeks of stone, the moraines, 
ajul the grooves which pass over the surface irres[tcctiv(.‘ 
of the minor contours. The land then, most probably, 
cas Prof. Ramsay and Sir Charles Lycll believe, stood 
higher than it does now. To this succeeded a period of 
depression, during which the mountains of Wales were 
submerged to a height of at least 1,300 feet; and the 
waves of the sea washed out of the 2 >re-existing glacial 
detritus the shingle and sand, termed the “ middle drift,” 
which occurs also in Scotland and Ireland.^ Then the 
land was re-elevated above the waves, and a second 
period of glaciers set in, traces of which occur aliundantly 
in Wale.s, Scotland, and Ireland, in the white areas in 
Fig. 126. They were, however, of far le.ss e.vtent than 
those which preceded them, occupying isolated areas 
instead of forming one continuous icy covering to the 
country. The glacial phenomena may be lu-ieHy summed 
up as follows: 1. As the pleiocene temperature was 
lowered, the glaciers crept down from the tops of the 
mountains, until at last they united to form one con¬ 
tinuous ice sheet, moving re.sistlessly over the smaller 
hills and valleys to the lower grounds, and the first 
ice or glacial period set in. 2. Thoi followed the era. 
of depression beneath the sea. 3. And, lastly, on the 
land re-emei'ging from the sea the second ice or glacial 
period began. The climate during the marine depression 
must obviously have been milder than that of either of 
the glacial periods, because of the moderating effect of 
the wide extent of sea. 

' I have to acknowledge the kind assk^tance of Professors Hull 
and Harkness, Mr. Kinahan, and the Tiev. II. Close, in correlating 
the Irish witli the Ihnulish glacial deposits. TIic reader will find the 
glacial period most ably treated in Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man.'’ 
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Tlie exact relation of the boulder clays with niaritie 
shells, in the centre and south of Britain, to the detritus 
left l)ehind by the ice-.sheet in the north, has not as yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. It is very probable that 
the elevation of land in the north was simultaneous with 
a southern depression, which allowed of icebergs deposit¬ 
ing their burdens in the eastern counties, in the valley 
of the Idiaraes, and as far soutli as Selsca, on the coast 
of Sussex. 

Three Climatal Changes re^^resejited on the Continent. 

These changes of eliniate have also been observed 
on the continent of Europe, The Swiss geologists 
have shown that the Alpine glaciers extended farther 
than they do at the present time, and that they pre¬ 
sent two stages of extension, the first of which is of 
greater magnitude than the second. The Alpine blocks 
and moraines have been traced far down into the plains 
of Lombardy, northwards into the valley of the Rhine, 
and in France as far south in the valley of the Rhone as 
Valence. Tlie admirable essay and map brought by 
51JI. Falsan and Chantre, before the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Lyons, in 1873, show that there were two periods of 
glaciation in the valley of the Rhone, the one being due 
to the movement of an iec-shcet irrespective of the lower 
hills, tlie other being merely tlie work of the glaciers 
localised in the valleys. These in all probability corre- 
sjiond in point of time with tlie like stages of the com¬ 
plicated glacial phenomena in Ilritain. At this time the 
glaciers of the J^yrenees., now so small, extended at 
least from thirty to foidy miles from their present posi- 
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tion down into the plains, leaving Ijcliind most astound¬ 
ing evidences of their presence in the valley of the 
Garonne and elsewhere. On the Spanisli frontier, for 
example, one of the precipitous sides of the valley, near 
the Pont du Eoy, is so smoothed and polished that it is 
bare of vegetation except in the deep grooves, which offer 
a precarious support to the roots of ferns and of dwarf 
beeches. The hills of Bauphiny also and Auvergne were 
crowned with glaciers, and those of the latter have 
been shown by ]\li\I. Falsan and Chantre to have been 
conterminous with those of the Alps. 

The interglacial period of marine depression in Pnitain 
is rej)resented in Switzerland by the lignite beds of 
Durnten, Utznach, and Pfaffikon, the last of which rests 
upon and is covered by the boulder drift. The fossil 
remains from Biirnten, identified by l)r. Falconer and 
Prof. Riitiincyer, prove that two southern animals, Ele- 
phas antiquus and Rhinoceros megarhimis, inhabited the 
district in the interval between the retreat of one set of 
glaciers and the advance of another. They probably 
migrated from the plains of Lombardy, where they 
abounded in the pleistocene age. 

Europe inraclecl hi/ Pleistocene Mammals before the 
Glacial Period. 

What is the precise relation of the pleistocene mam¬ 
mals to these two periods of cold ? Did they invade 
northern and central Europe during the first or the 
second, before or after, the marine submergence indicated 
by the “middle drift?” We might expect, d priori, 
that as the temperature became lowered, the northern 
mammalia would gradually invade the region occujued 
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l.iofore by the pleiocene forms, and that the reindeer, 
the inaniinoth, and woolly rhinoceros would gradually 
supplant the southern Rhinoceros Etruscus and Elephas 
meridionalis. Traces of such an occupation 'would 
necessarily be very rare, since they would be exposed 
to the grinding action both of the advancing glacial 
sheet, and subsequently to that of the waves on the 
littoral zone during the depression and re-elevation 
of the land. At the time also that the greater part 
of Great Bi'itain was bin’icd under an iee-sheet, it could 
not have been occupied by animals, although they may 
have been, and most probably were, living in the districts 
farther to the south, which tvere not covered by ice. The 
labours, however, of Dr. Bryce, Prof. Archibald Gcikie, 
aud others prove that one at least of the characteristic 
pleistocene mammalia—the mammoth—lived in Scot¬ 
land along with the reindeer before the deposit of the 
lower boulder-clay; while Mr. Jamieson Las pointed 
out that it could not have occupied that area at the 
same time as the ice, and therefore must be refciTcd to 
a still earlier datc.‘ The teeth and bones discovered in 
the ancient land surface at Selsea, under the boulder drift, 
also very probably indicate that the mammoth lived in 
Sussex before the glacial submergence, although they 
were never admitted by Dr. Paleoner to be of the same 
age as the remains of Elephas antuiuiis from the same 
preglacial horizon. The animal also occurs in the pre- 
C'lacial forest-bed of Norfolk and Suffolk. On a careful 
examination of the whole evideiiee, 1 am Gompelled to 
beJievCj with Godwin-Auyten aud Prof. PliilJips, 

that the d priori belief that the pleistocene mammalia 
oceutned Great Pn-itain before tJie period of the iee-sheet 
1 Quart Ucoh Jouin.” xxl 16L 
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and submergeiiee is fully borne out by tb{j: few incoii- 
testal)le proofs that have been Ivroiight foitayai'd of tlie. 
remains being found in preglaeial deposits. ' And the 
scanty evidejice on the point is jirst what might be 
expected from the rare accidents under which tlie bones 
in superficial deposits could have withstood the grind¬ 
ing of the ice-sheet, and the subsequent erosive action 
of the waves on the coast-line. Jt may therefore he 
concluded, that the pleistocene mammalia arrived in 
Europe before the temperature bad reached its minimum 
in the glacial period. On the other hand, the occurrence 
of maminaliferous river strata, eitlior in hollows of the 
bouldei'-clay as at Hoxne, or in valleys excavated after 
its deposition as at Bedford, prove that the eharaetcristie 
animals occupied Britain after tlie retreat of the iee- 
sheet, and after the re-emera'ence of the land from 
beneath tlie glacial sea* 

Jlfimmalia lired in Britain durin;/ the Second Ice or 
Odackd Period. 

llie distribution of tlie aiiiiuals in tlie river deposits 
gives ns a eliie to the physical gcograpliy during 
the second ice period. In an essay read before the 
Geological Society in 18G9, and in a second printeil in 
the Popular Science Keview ” in 1872, I showed tliat 
there was a singular irregularity in the contents of the 
river strata, and that while the fossil mammalia 
were abundant throngliout the area (marked with dots 
ill the map. Fig. 12(1), there were certain districts in 
which they had not lieen met with. One of those barren 
areas coin]H'ises (plain in the imi]). Fig. 12(i}, nearly tlir 
wliole Ilf Ahiles. A second im-ludes a large portion uf 
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r«)ncusliii'i', Yorkshire, (.'Liniljeilaiul, Wcstmorehuul, aM<l 
the whole of Scothuid (if the prcglaeial mammals in tlie 
low district between the Frith of Forth and Fritli of 
Clyde in the map be omitted), and a tliird is represented 
by nearly the whole of Ireland. These areas arc re¬ 
markable for the absence of the mammalia from the 
river deposits. They are also characterised by tlie fresh¬ 
ness of the ice marks which they present. Nearly every 
valley has its own system of grooves and its own set 
of moraines; and the mounds of clay and marl left 
behind by the local glacier, as it slowly retreated to 
higlier levels till it finally disappeared, are to be 
observed in great abundance. If we bring these facts 
into relation, the harrennoss of the areas may be reason¬ 
ably explained by the presence of glaciers, while the 
pleistocene mammals were living in the south and cast 
(see map, Fig. 12fi). A barrier of some kind may 
reasonably be inferred to have prevented their range 
over those districts, and its nature is indicated by the 
ice marks. It is very probable that tliese glaciers had 
not jiassed away before the close of the pleistocene age: 
for in that ease the characteristie animals would be dis¬ 
covered in the river gravels, A\’hieh arc later than the 
dciiosits of local ghieiers in those districts. 


Hie Glacial J^eriod doea not separate one Life-era 
from anoliier. 

The lowering of the temperature which culminated in 
the glacial perdod has left palpable traces bcLiiid in the 
ehange.s wliicli it caused in the European fauna. As the 
pleiocene climate became colder, the animals unfitted to 
endure the cold, such as the deer of the Indian types of 
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Axis and Rusa, either migrated to the south or became 
extinct, while their feeding-grounds were invaded by 
the dwellers in the temperate zone, tlie stag, roe, liison, 
and other animals. These in their turn were pushed 
forward by the arctie group of animals, ttie musk- 
sheep, lemming, reindeer, and others, the progress being 
in the main steadily to the south while the cold was 
increasing, and the retreat being steadily to the north 
while it was decreasing. It will follow from this, that 
the same distri(d in central or north-western Ein-ope 
would be traversed by these migratoiy bodies of animals, 
both in their southern advance in preglacial and glacial 
times and their northern retreat in postglacial times, 
and that, tlierefore, their fossil remains cannot afford a 
means of fixing the preglacial, glacial, or postglacial, 
ago of the deposit in wliich they are found, where it is 
not marked by traces of glaciation. Sir Charles Lyell's 
view, that the glacial period cannot be taken as a land¬ 
mark ill the classification of the European pleistocene 
deposits, is fully borne out by the facts, and still less 
can it be taken as a hard and fast line between cme fauna 
and anotlier. It cannot be considered a life-era like 
the eocene, meiocene, pleiocene, or prehistoric divisions 
of the tertiary period, 

Bone-caves inhabited before emd after Ice Period. 

If we allow that the lowering of the temperature was 
the principal cause of the presence of temperate and 
arctic animals, in a region before inhabited by species 
fitted to live in a comparatively warm climate, it will 
follow that bone-caves cannot be said to be eillier [ire- or 
postglacial, by an a|>peal to tlieir fossil mammalia. If 
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they were open before the minimum of temperature was 
reached, they would afford shelter to the aiiitiials then 
ill the neighbourhood, and they would continue to be 
occupied in the south during the vast period of time 
represented by the enormous physical changes in the 
region north of the line of the Thames, during the 
development of the ice-sheet, the submergence and the 
re-elevation of nearly the whole of Britain and Ireland. 
As, however, the cold increased, the percentage of arctic 
animals would also increase, and the more temperate 
species be weeded out. For these reasons it has seemed 
to me, that the macluurodus of Kent’s Hole, and the 
lihmoceros megarhmus of Oreston, represent an early 
stage of the pleistocene period, before the arctic mam- 
nnilia were present in full force in the caves. It is very 
probable that vast herds of reindeer lived in the south 
of France, while northern Britain lay buried under the 
ice-sheet, as well us during the two succeeding physical 
changes. 


Relation of Palmolithio Man to Glacial Period. 

What then is the relation of the pialaeolithic hunter 
of reindeer in France and Britain to the glacial period ? 
Is he pre- or postglacial ? The only evidence on the 
point is that offered by the associated mammalia which 
occupied France, Germany, and Britain before and after 
the point of minimum temperature was reached in these 
latitudes. jMan may have inhabited tbe caves not 
merely of France, but of Devonshire and Somerset, at 
any time during that long period. The po.sition of the 
palmolithic refuse-heap discovered by ITof. Fraas at 
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Scluissenrcid, resting on a moraine of tlie extinct glacier 
of the Klnne, proves tluit the palaeolithic Eskimos lived 
ill Siiabia after the I'etreat of the glacier wlicn the tem¬ 
perature Ijceaine vairincr, towards the close of the 
pleistocene age or in the later glacial stage. The same 
conclnsion has been arrived at by iMr. Prcstwich as to 
the sojourn of palBeolithie man (of the river-bed type) 
in Bedfordshire and Suffolk, the gravels in which the 
implements ore found being of a later age than the 
boulder-clay of those districts. We have therefoi’e 
proof that man lived in Germany and Britain after the 
iiiaximnin glacial cold had passed away, and we. may 
also infer with a high degree of probability that he 
migrated into Europe along with the pleistocene mam¬ 
malia in the preghicial age. 


Test of age of contents of caves in Glaciated Districts. 

The probalde date of the introduction of ttie contents 
into ossiferous* caves in glaciated areas may be ascer¬ 
tained by an examination of the river deposits. If the 
animals found in the caves inhabited the suiTonnding 
country after the melting of the iec, their remains will 
occur ill the postglacial gravels. If they arc not found, 
it may be inferred that they liad retreated fixun the dis¬ 
trict, before the hitter were dcpo.sitcd. It is olivioiis 
that they could not have lived in any district while it 
was covered with ice or by the sea. It may therefore 
be concluded that their remains in the caves were most 
probably introduced before the glacial conditions had 
set in. Preghicial deposits in a cavern would lie pro- 
tecteil from the grimling of the ice-sheet, tlic action of 
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tlie waves in the depression, niid rc-elevatioii of tlic 
land, and the subsequent glacial erosion which would 
inevitably destroy nearly all the duviatile ossiferous 
strata. By this test the pleistocene strata in the Victoria 
Cave, near Settle, may be considered prcglacial, as 
well as the byrena-deii at Kirkdale, which has alway’s 
been referred by Prof, Piii]li 2 )S to that age. Tf this 
be allowed, the small fragment of human bone found 
by^ the Settle Cave Exjvloration Cominittce in the 
former eave in 1872 establishes the fact that man lived 
in Yorkshire before the glacial j^eriod. The man to 
whom it belonged was probably- devoured by the hyaenas 
which dragged into their den the woolly^ rhinoceros, 
reindeer, and other creatui'cs whose gnawed bones were 
strewn on the floors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

*’liwsification of Pleistocene Strata by means of the Mammalia.— 
The late, middle, and early Pleistocene Divisions.—The Pleiocene 
Mammalia.—Summary of characteristic Pleiocene and Pleistocene 
Species,—Antiquity of Man in Europe.—Man lived in India in 
Pleistocene Age.—Are the Paleolithic Aborigines of India related 
to those of Europe 1—Paleolithic Man lived in Palestine.—Con¬ 
clusion. 

"J'he auitnals inhabiting the caves have been enumerated 
iji the last three chapters, and we have discussed the 
inferences drawn from their distribution as to the pleisto¬ 
cene climate and geography of Europe. It remains for 
us now, in eoneliision, to define the pleistocene, and to 
see in what relation it stands to the pleiocene period. 

Classification of Pleistocene Strata by means of the 

Mamnudia. 

The pleistocene period was one of very long duration, 
and embraced changes of great magnitude in the geo¬ 
graphy of Europe, as we have seen in the ninlh and 
tenth chapters. The climate, which in the preceding 
pleiocene age had been temperate in northern and middle 
Iriu'opc, at the beginjiiiig of the pleistocene gradually 
passed into tlie extreme arctic severity of the glacial 
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period. This change caused a corresponding change 
of the forms of animal life ; the pleioeene species, whose 
constitutions were adjusted to temperate or liot climates, 
yielding place to those which were better adapted to the 
new conditions. And since there is reason for the belief 
that it ’ivas not continuous in one direction, but that 
there were pauses or even reversions towards the old 
temperate state, it follows that the two groups of animals 
would at times overlap, and their remains be intermingled 
with each other. The frontiers also of each of the geo¬ 
graphical provinces must naturally have varied with the 
season ; and the competition for the same feeding-grounds 
between the invading and retreating forms must have 
been long, fluctuating, and severe. The passage, there¬ 
fore, from the jilcioeene to the pleistocene fauna might 
be expected to have been extremely gradual in each 
area. The lines of definition between the two are to a 
great extent arbitraiy, instead of being marked with 
sufficient strength to constitute a barrier between the 
tertiaiy and post-tertiary groups of life of Lyell, or 
between the tertiaiy and quaternary of French geologists. 
The principle of classification which I have proposed’ is 
that offered by the gradual lowering of the temperature, 
which lias left its mark in the advent of animals before 
unknown in Europe ; and according to it I have divided 
the pleistocene deposits into three groups. 

1, Those in which the pleistocene immigrants had 
begun to disturb the pleioeene mammalia, but had not 
yet supplanted the more southern animals. No arctic 
mammalia had as yet arrived. To this group belongs 
the forest-bed of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the deposit 
at St. Prest, near Chartres, 

1 '‘Quart. Ocol. Jouni,” 1872, p, 410. 
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2. Tliat in whieli the characteristic plcioeene tleer liad 
(.lisappcavecL Tlie cvcn-tood ruminants are principfilly 
represented by the stag, tlie Irish elh, the roe, bison, and 
urns. Eh'plim riierkliomdis and Hhitwccnis etnincvi^ 
had retreated to the soutli, To this group belong the. 
brick-earths of the lower valley of the Tliames, the river- 
deposit at Clacton, the cave of Baume in the Jura, and 
a river-deposit in Auvergne. 

3. The third division is that in which the true arctic 
mammalia were among the chief inhabitants of the 
region ; and to it belong most of the ossiferous eaves 
and river-deposits in middle and northern Ihirope. 

These three do not correspond with the preglacial, 
glacial, and postglacial divisiojis of the pleistocene strata, 
in central and north Britain ; since there is reason to 
believe that all the animals which occupied Britain after 
tlie maximum cold had passed away, had arrived here 
in their southern advance before that maximum cold had 
been read I et I; or, in otlier words, were both pre- and 
postglacial 

This classification does not apply to pleistocene rivei- 
strata south of the Alps and Pyrenees, into which the 
arctic mammalia never penetrated. 


The Late Pleisfoceae Division. 

Tlie late pleistocene division eorresjKmda in part with 
the reindeer period of AI. Trirtet; but it eompreh.ends 
also bis other three periods; for the spotted hyaena, the 
lion, the cave-bear, the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the bison, tlie reindeer, and tlie urns arc so associated 
together in the caves and river deposits of (Ireat Britain 
and the continent that they do not afford a means of 
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classification. The arctic division of rlie mammalia, de¬ 
fined in the preceding chapter, was then in full possession 
of the area north of the Alps and Pyrenees, and the 
lihhioeeyos megarlunu^ and Elephas meridionalis had 
disappeared. With three exeeptions, to be noticed pre¬ 
sently, all the ossiferous caverns of France, (Termany, 
and Britain, belong to this division of the pleistocene. 


The Middle Phintocene Dividon. 


The middle division of tlie pleistocene mammalia may 
now be examined, or that from which the characteristic 
plciocene deer had vanished, and were replaced by tlie 
invading forms from the temperate zones of northern 
Asia. It is i’e])rcseiited in Ihdtain by the mammalia 
obtained from the lower brick-eatths of the Thame.s 
valley, at (hvayford, Erith, Ilford, and Gray’s Thurrock, 
hy those from the detjosit at Clacton, and most probably 
by tlio.se of the older deposit in Kent’s Hole, and by the 
Rhinoceros megarkimis of Orcston,‘ They consist of— 


iMaxij f/rmo. 

Lion, Felts ieo spelaa, 

Vi Wd Cat, F. mins. 

Spott^fl llyiiona, crot fiftf 

var. spelfea. 

Grizzly Lear, i^rms ferop. 

Lrown Lear, U, mrlos. 

Wolf, Cams lupus. 

Fox, C. vulpes. 

Otter, Lulra rtdffaris. 

U ru s, Bos primipeu i u s. 

Lisf>n, Bisou prisem. 

Irish jhlk, CeruRS 
Sta", C, elaphus. 

Lrown^s Fallow C\ Brouftii. 


Tloedeer, C. capreolns. 

I^Iusk Sheep, (h'lim mosrhafus. 
K !f ph as a n tiq mts, 

^laninioth, E. primifp nhts. 
linrse, Eqmis cethailus. 

^V 0 n 11 y 1 1 1 1 i 110 ceros, Hhut oceros 
iidiorJuniP^. 

R, hemit<jechus. 

R. megarhinm. 

Wilrl-l>nar, Sus scrofa. 

1 f 1 p p 0 p ot an 1 u s, IFppojyota w m 
ampjkihitts. 

Beaver, Caslorfiber, 

^\^ater-Jhit, Armeola aviphibia. 


f^hiurt. GcoL Journ.'* xx. p, I.W, 
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The discovery of a fliut-flake in the undisturhed lower 
brick-earths of Crayford, by the llcv. 0. Fisher, in the 
presence of the writer, in April 1872, proves that man 
was living while these flviviatile strata were being de¬ 
posited. 

If these mammalia be compared with those of the 
forest-bed or the pleiocene age on the one hand, and with 
the late pleistocene on the other, it will be seen that they 
arc linked to the former by lihinoceros megarhhius, and to 
the latter by the musk sheep. The pre,scnce of the latter, 
the most arctic of the herbivores, in such strange company 
is most abnormal, and suggests the idea that the remains 
belong to two distinct eras. The skull, however, which 
1 found at Crayford in 1867, and ijre.sented to the 
Museum of the Geological Survey, rested in intimate 
association Avith the bones of other species, is in the 
same mineral state, and bears no marks of being a “ de¬ 
rived fossil." It is the only trace of the animal as yet 
obtained from the lower brick-earths. 

The absence of the reindeer, so numerous in the valley 
of the Thames, while the late pleistocene strata were 
being accumulated by the river, and the abundance of 
remains of the stag, seem to me to point baekwai'<l.s 
rather than forwards in time, and to imply that the 
lower brick-earths arc not of late pleistocene age; just 
as the absence of the cliaractcristie early jdeistoccne 
species shows that they are not of that age. Tlie 
evidence seems to be sufficient to establish a stao-e 
iiitcrjnediate between the two. Nevertheless, it is 
BLifficiently conflicting to cause Dr, Fuleoiier to coinc 
to the coiicliusion that these strata are of plcdocene date, 
and M]\ Prestwich to believe that they belong to a late 
stage in the pleistocene* 
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During the middle jdeistocene, in the Thames valley, 
and at Clacton, the 'woolly rhinoceros, elephant, and 
mammoth competed for the same feeding-grounds with 
Rhinoceros liemitcechiis, R. megarhinuSi hippopotamus, 
and Elephas antiqmis. Although all the characteristic 
pleioccne deer had retreated, the reindeer had not yet in¬ 
vaded that area: it -was occupied by the stag, roe, the 
Irish elk, and Brown's fallo'w deer. The whole assemblage 
of animals, the musk sheep being excepted, implies that 
the climate was less severe at this time, than when the 
reindeer spread over the .same area in the late jdcistocene 
age, and was far more numerous tliau the stag. It 
may, indeed, be objected that the classificatory value of 
the musk sheep is quite as great as that of Rhinoceros 
megarhiniis; but in the case of the lower brick-earths, 
the evidence of the latter as to climate agrees with that 
of the whole assemblage of animals, while that of the 
former is altogether discordant. 

There are no caves either in Britain or on the conti¬ 
nent which can be referred with certainty to this middle 
division. The machairodus, however, of Kent’s Hole, 
and of the cavern of Baume in the Jura (see p. 337), and 
the megarhine species of rhinoceros from the fissure.s of 
Oreston, probably inhabited those regions, while the tem¬ 
perate group of animals held pos.session of the valley of 
the Thames, and of that now sunk beneath the North Sea. 

The Early Pleistocene Mammalia. 

The fossil mammalia must now be examined, which 
inhabited Great Britain during the early pleistocene 
period, and before the maximum severity of glacial cold 
had as yet been reached. The fossil bones from tlie 

E E 
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forest-bod, wliich underlies the boulder-clay on the shores 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, have for many years attracted 
the attention of naturalists and geologists. The magni¬ 
ficent collections of the Rev. John Gunn, and the late 
Rev. S. W. King, gave Dr. Falconer the means of proving 
that the fauna of the anciejit submerged forest differed 
from that of any geological peiiod which we have hitherto 
discussed: and the careful diagnosis of all the fossils 

O 

from this horizon which I have been able to meet wntli, 
shows that it was of a very peculiar character, being 
closely allied to the pleiocene of the south of France and 
of Italy, and yet possessing species which are undoubtedly 
pleistocene. The following list is necessarily very im¬ 
perfect, since the fragmentary nature of the fossils renders 
a specific identification very hazardous; and it only 
includes those wliich I have been able to identify with 
any degree of certainty. 


So rex mosch a f us, 

S. 

7^(tlpa Fn7^opfrrt . 

7Vopo7ithe7'tv §i Vu rier L 
Castor Jiher. 

(Hsus spehpm. 

fn'ret'neusis, 

Vanis Inpifs. 

C\ tnd/7ex 
A/ackatrodMS, 

Cemii mer/aceros. 

C. cap7rohis. 

C. elaphiis. 


Ve) 'r us Po I {pi arv s. 

C. €armit€7*ii7n. 

0, smlicoTjds. 

0, Sedpeichii, 

Bos pidmipenius, 

JiIppopotamm majo i \ 
Stis $C7^ofa. 

Bquus cabalhfs, 
Rkinocero.^ ctrmeus. 
It. nieptrldniis. 
Blepkas meridionaHs . 
B. antiqmts. 

E. pidmif/enuis. 


From the examination of this list, the peculiar mixture 
of pleiocene and pleistocene species is evident. The 
Ursus arvcynensis, Cervus Polignacus, Hippopotamus 
majo7’, RJiinoceros cirusetts, and R. inegarlimus, the horse, 
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Eleplias mevidioncilis, and E. aniif 2 ?(i(s were living in the 
pleioeene age in France and Italy, and probably in Norfolk. 
Tlie cave-bear, the wolf, fox, mole, beaver, Irish elk, roe, 
stag, urns, wild-boar, and the mammoth have not as 
yet been discovered in the continental pleiocenes, as 
judged by the standards offered by the Val d’Arno and 
Southern France. They are more or less abundant in the 
late pleistocene age. This singular association seems to 
me to imply that the fauna of the forest-bed is interme¬ 
diate between the two, and, from the fact that only three 
out of the whole series, viz. Ursus arvernensis, Rhino- 
ce7'os eitnisc7.es, and Cet'vus EoUgnacus, are peculiar to 
the continental pleioeene, that it is more closely allied 
to the pleistocene than to the pleioeene. 

It is also very probable that tliis early pleistocene age 
was of considerable duration ; for in it we find at least 
two forms (and the number will probably be very largely 
increased) which are unknown in continental Europe, 
although pleioeene and pleistocene strata have been 
diligently examined in France and Germany, The very 
presence of the Cervus Sedgivickii and O. veidioornis 
implies that the lapse of time rvas sufficiently great to 
allow of the evolution of forms of animal life hitherto 
unknown, and wbicli disappeared before the middle and 
late pleistocene stages. The Trogontherium also, a,s well 
as tlie Cervus carnutoriim, both of which occur in the 
forest-bed and in the gravel-beds of St. Prest, near 
Chartres, and which are peculiar to this horizon, point 
to the same conclusion. 

The deer of tlie fore.st-bed, in this list, do not repre¬ 
sent approximately the number of species: there are at 
least five, and perhaps six, represented by a series of 
antlers, which I do not venture to quote, because I have 
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not been able to compai'e them with those of the pleio- 
cencs of the Val d’Amo, of Marseilles, or of Auvergne. 

Dr. Falconer pointed out that one of the peculiar 
characters of the fauna of the forest-bed is the presence 
of the mammoth ; and the evidence on which he consi¬ 
dered the animal to be of prcglacial age in Europe has 
been fully verified by the molars from Bacton, which are 
now in the JManchester Museum. They are associated 
with Eh’ 2 :)has meridionalis and E. antiquus, and are 
incrusted with precisely the same matrix as the teeth 
and bones of those species. 

No caves have been discovered containing this pecu¬ 
liar assemblage of fossil animals. 


77/c Pleiocene ^[ammaUa. 


The relation of the plcistoceaie to the pleiocene fauna 
is a question of A'cry great difficulty, because the 
latter has not yet been satisfactorily defined, although 
Prof. Gervais and Dr. Falconer have given the more 
important species from Auvergne, ^Montpellier, and the 
Val d’Arno. The following list is taken from Prof. 
Gervais’s great work “Zoologie et Paleontologic Fran- 
^aises,” p. 349, the term pscudo-pleiocene merely imply¬ 
ing that the fauna differs from that of the marine 
deposit of Montpellier, which he takes as his standard. 


Pseudo ideiocene of Issoire. 


llystrur refossa. 


Ctrvus pardinoisis. 
C. arvernensis. 

C, cavsamis. 

Eks a7*ve7'7iens{s. 


Castor usiodo7'€7isis. 
A7'cto7n7js antiq^ia. 
A 7'vicola 7'ohust7is. 
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Lepus LacoslL 
JRtstodon a7Terne7i ds. 
Tapir us ai^veruemis, 
Mkinocet^os elatns f 
Bos elatus, 

Cerviis polycladiis. 
d ardem^ 

€. dadocm'Us. 

0. issiodorensis. 

C. Pen'terL 
C. eiueriarnm. 


L'i ’BUS at'vern en sis. 

Ca/tts bot'hotudiis. 

Fells paJ'dmensis. 

F. arvememis, 

F. hrevirosO'is, 

F. issiodoremis. 
Mackairodiis cuItridetis. 
Hymna m'vm'uensis. 

IL Ferrierl 
L fra Bravwrdi . 


To these animals Dr. Falconer^ adds Trqypopotanms 
major, Mej)has antiquiis, and Rhinoceros megarhmus, 
and he identifies lihinoce^'os elatus with his new species 
Rhinoceros etruscus. Prof. Gaudry agrees with me in 
the belief that Hymna Perrieri is identical with H. 
striata or the striped species. 

Prof Gcrvais also identifies the Equns rohustus of M. 
Pomol, from the same locality, with the common Horse, 
Eqnxis fossilis. 

The fauna of Slontpellier is certainly very difierent 
from that of Issoire ; but since it is neither meiocene nor 
pleistocene, it must belong to one of the intermediate 
stages of the pleiocene. Tt includes 


Semnojnthecus mon spess idan us. 
Macacus pr'kciiS. 

Ciialicomys sigmodus. 

Lctgomijs loxodm. 

Mastodon breilrostris. 
Hhhioceros megarldn us. 
Tapirus minor. 

Antilope Gordieri. 

A. Aastata. 


Germs Guneri, 

G. emstralis. 

Bus proviueialis. 
J/goenodoti imigttis. 
I/gcena —— ? 
3/aekairodus, 

Fells GkT'istoliL 
Luira o^7iis. 


^ “ Falicont. Mem.” vol. ii, p. MI. 
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The Mastodon hrevirostris of this list is considered by 
Dr. Falconer to be identical with M. arcevncnsis of ]\IM. 
Croisftt and Jobert. 

The fauna of the Val d’Arno differs from that of 
Montpellier and of Auvergne, and yet is considered by 
Dr. Falconer to be eminently typical of the European 
plciocene.^ The animals identified by him in the 
museums of Italy are as follow : — 


Felis. 

II t/a )ia. 

JIackairodns cultridem. 
Mastodon arveruensis. 
M. Borsoni, 

Elephas ayitiqiuis. 


El eph as vi eri dioua I is. 
Rhinoceros etniscus. 
R. megai'hinus. 

R. hemitcechus. 
lilppopota m us major. 


All these animals, with the exception of Rhinoceros 
hemitcechus, have been discovered in the pscudo-plcio- 
cene of Issoire, while the megarhiue rhinoceros and 
Mastodon arvernensis are the only two which have been 
obtained from the marine sands of Montpellier. The 
plciocene animals, therefore, inhabiting Northern Italy 
are more closely allied to those of Auvergne than to 
those of Montpellier. 

If these three localities be taken as typical of the 
pleiocene strata, we shall find that several of the species 
range as far north as Britain, and occur in deposits which 
from the evidence of the mollusca, have been assigned to 
that age. Mastodon arvernensis, Elejyhas meridionedis, 
and Ursus arvernensis, have been obtained from the old 
land-surfiice which underlies the sand and shingle of the 
Norfolk Crag, in company Avith many forms of deer and 
antelopes Avhich have not yet been identified, while the 
mpparion is found in the marine crags of Suffolk. 

^ “ I’alseont. Mem.” vol. ii. pp. 181), ll'O. 
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The animals which especially characterize the pleio- 
cene strata of Europe are Machahvdus etdtridens. 
Mastodon arvenietisis and M. Borsoni, besides the 
genus 'Tapir. 

If this fauna be compared with that of the preglacial 
forest-bed, it will be seen that the difference between 
them is very great. The pleiocene mastodon, tapir, the 
majority of the deer, and the antelopes are replaced 
by forms such as the roe and the red-deer, unknown up 
to that time. Nevertheless many of the pleiocene ani¬ 
mals were able to hold their ground against the pleisto¬ 
cene invaders, although, subsequently, as I Inivc already 
shown, they disappeared one by one, being ultimately 
beaten in the struggle for life by the new comers. The 
progress of this struggle has been used in tlie preceding 
])ages as a means of classification. This fauna has not 
been discovered in any cave. 


Summanj of Chamcteristic Fleistocene and Pleiocene 

Species. 

The following are the salient points of the pleistocene 
age offered by the study of the land mammalia in the 
area north of the Alps and Pyrenees. 


Thk Pleistocene PEiiion. 


A ,—The bite St aiwje. 


Palaeolithic Man. 

Woolly llhinoceroSj ahundant. 
Mammothj abundant. 

Hein deer, abundant. 


1:5 tag, comparatively rare, 
^’^ortliern forms of life in full 
posse^$tQa of area north of 
Alps and Pyrenees. 
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B.— 7^16 middie sla^e. 

PaLeolitliic Mfid* E/Unoceros me^arhitms^ still 

Mackairodtis latidem. Jiving. 

Stag, abundant. \\’oolly lUiinoceioSj present. 

j^ortUern forms of life present, but not in force. 

C *—The earii/ duf/e. 

The following are animals peculiar to tills stage 

T'Togoiiihermm GumerL Cerva^ ^QtJfjwML 

Germ veHicorvds. G* caniutoriaii. 

Tlic following make tlieir ap 2 >earauce : —The beaver, 
musk-slivew, cavc-bear, roe, stag, Irish elk, urns, and 
bison, wild-boar, horse, (2), mammoth, wolf, and fox. 

The pleiocene Ur^m avverncmis, Ccrviis Polignacus, 
Rhinoceros etrusc^ts, and Mephas ■meridionciUs still 
living. 

Tjik Pleiocene. 

Ma^lodon ait'er/(6JtsL^, I/i2yparioH ijracilc. 

M. Jio rson 1. Xo 1 i V i n g spec ics o f Eu ropeaii I) ee i\ 

Tlie three subdivisions of the pleistocene do not appl\' 
to tlie region south of the Alps and Pyrenees, because the 
northern group of animals did not pass into Spain and 
Italy. In these two countries we find southern and 
pleiocene animals living throughout tlio pleistocene age, 
which in France and Britain lived only in the two earliei' 
stages. 

Antiquity of Man in Europe. 

No remains have been discovered up to the present 
time in any part of Europe which can be referred with 
certainty to a higher antiquit}" than the pleistocene age. 
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The palaeolithic people or peoples arrived in Europe along 
Muth the peculiar fauna of that age, and after dwelling 
here for a length of time, whicli is to be measured by the 
vast physical and climatal changes, described in the last 
three chapters, finally disappeared, leaving behind as 
their representatives the Eskimos tribes of arctic Ame¬ 
rica. There is no evidence that thej' were inferior in 
intellectual capacity to many of the lower races of the 
present time, or more closely linked to the lower animals. 
The traces which they have left behind tell us nothing 
as to the truth or falsehood of the doctrine of evolution, 
for if it be maintained on the one hand, that the first 
appearance of man as a man, and not as a man-like 
brute, is inconsistent with that doctrine, it may be 
Jinswcred that the lapse of time between his appearance 
in the pleistocene age and the present day, is too small 
to have produced appreciable physical or intellectual 
change. Also, it must not be forgotten, that w'c have 
merely investigated the antiquity of the sojourn of man 
in Europe, and not the general question of his first 
appearance on the earth, with which it is very generally 
confounded. Dr. Falconer well remarked that the 
07'igines of mankind are to be sought, not in Europe, 
but in the tropical regions, probably of Asia. To these 
wc have no clue in the present stage of the inquiry. 
The higher apes are represented in the European meio- 
cene and pleioeene strata, by extinct forms uniting in 
some cases the characters of different living species, but 
they do not show any tendency to assume human cha¬ 
racters. It must indeed be allowed, that the study of 
fossil remains throws as little light as the documents of 
history on the relation of man to the lower animals, 
'file historian commences his labours with the high civili- 
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sation of Assyria and Egypt, and can merely guess at 
the steps by which it was achieved; the palseontologist 
meets with the traces of man in the pleistocene strata, 
and he too can merely guess at the antecedent steps by 
which man arrived even at that culture which is implied 
by the implements. The latter has proved that the 
antiquity I'of man is greater than the former had sup¬ 
posed. Neither has contributed anything towards the 
solution of the j)roblom of his origin. 

Man lived in India in Pleistocene Age. 

The researches of the Geological Surveyors has shown 
that in ancient times man, in the same stage of civi¬ 
lization as the paleolithic man of Europe, lived in 
Southern India and in the valley of the Narbadd. In 
1868^ Mr. Bruce Foote described the flint implements 
which were discovered over a hu'ge area in the districts 
of hfadras, either in the red clayey deposit known as 
Jjatcrite, or in such positions as implied that they had 
been washed out of it. They all belong to the same 
rude types as those of the pleistocene strata of North- 
Avestern Europe, A small fragment of bone was the 
only fossil which had up to that time been discovered in 
the Lateritc, and this 1 was able to identify in 1869 as 
a portion of a human tibia of the abnormal [datjenemic 
variety, whiidi has been described in the fifth chapter of 
this Avork, from the European caA'cs and tombs. The 
I.ateritic deposits themselves are strictly analogous 
to our ri\"er-strata and brick-earths in their consti- 

1 “ Quart. Geol. Jouni.” xxiv. p. 484. “ Inteinatioiial Congress," 
Xorttich volume. See also “ Evans’ Ancient Stone Impltjnients,” 
1>. 570. 
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tiitioii, and in their resting at various "levels above the 
sea, and were, as J\Ir. Foote remarks, formed under 
conditions different to those wliich are now going on in 
that district. They prove that the period of the sojourn 
of palseolithie man in Southern India is divided from the 
present day by considerable, , geographical changes, such 
as the elevation of land, and the erosion and breaking 
up of accumulations which were once continuous. AVe 
have seen that somewhat similar changes have happened 
in Europe, in the internal which separates the paleo¬ 
lithic period from our own time. 

The discovery of a rudely chipped implement of 
quartzite, of the pointed oval shape common in the 
gravels of Britain and France, published by Mr. Medli- 
cott in 1873, in the “ Eecords of the Geological Survey 
of India,” proves further that man was a member of the 
remaikable fauna which inhabited the valley of the 
Karhadtt in ancient times. It was dug out of reddish 
unstratified clay by Air. Hacket at a depth of three feet 
from the upper surface, which was covered by twenty 
feet of ossiferous gravel, on the left bank of the Nar¬ 
bada near the valley of Blmtra. The clay belongs to 
the same duviatile series as that from which the 
mammalia were obtained and named by Dr. Falconer 
in 1828. Both clay and gravel arc shown to be of 
hnviatilc origin, by tlie presence of fresh-water mussels 
of the varieties still living in the adjacent river. 

The fossil bones belonof to extinct and liviim animals. 

o o 

Among the former are two kinds of elephant (E. namadi- 
ciis) and {E. stegodon insignis), one of which is closely 
allied to the European E. antigims, two species of hippo- 
])Otamus, one {11.palmndicus) with four incisors in front 
of the jaws like tlie African, and a second witli six incisors 
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belonging to the extinct division of hexaprotodon, a 
large ox {Bos namaclicus), a deer and a bear. The 
living forms are represented by the buftalo {Buhalus 
namadicus), Avhich is identical with the wild arnce from 
which the Indian domestic buffaloes have descended, 
and the gavial, or long-snouted Gangetic crocodile. This 
imperfect list, borrowed from Dr. Falconer,* shows that 
there is the same mixture of extinct with living forms 
in the valley of the Ganges, while the clays and gravels 
were being accumulated, as we have observed in the 
pleistocene deposits of Europe, and the fauna may there¬ 
fore be referred to the pleistocene age, and probably, as 
Mr. Medlicott proposes, to the late division of that 
age. The exact coiTcspondence of the quartzite imple¬ 
ments with those which are so abundant in the European 
river-strata of the same age, adds additional weight to 
this conclusion. 


Are the Palceolithic Aborigines of India related to 
those of Europe? 

It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Falconer, writing 
in 1865 of the peculiar fauna of the Narbadd, should 
have held the view that man was living in India at that 
time, and that the memory of the hippopotamus was 
handed down in Aryan traditions, under the stiiking 
name of the water elephant. “ After reflecting,” he 
writes, “on the question during many years in its 
palaeontological and ethnological bearings, my leaning is 
to the view that Hippopotatnus namadicus was extinct 
in India long before the Aryan invasion, but that it was 

* “ Pala^ont. ii. <U2, et juimm. 
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familiar to the earlier indigenous races." (ii. p. 644.) 
This inference is proved to be literally true by the 
discovery of the palaeolithic implements in the ossiferous 
strata of the Narbadd, which must have required long 
ages for their accumulation and subsequent erosion. 

^Ve may, therefore, conclude that palseolithic man 
inhabited both Europe and India in the pleistocene age. 
And possibly the identity of the implements, in these 
two remote regions, may be aecounted for in the same 
manner as the identity of Aryan root-words, by the view 
that their fabricators may have come from the same 
centre of dispersal, by the same routes as those which 
were subsequently used by the pre-Aryan, and Aryan, 
invaders of Europe and India. But whether this be 
accepted or not, it cannot be denied that the man who 
inhabited both these regions was in the same rude 
stage of human progress, and played his part in the 
same life-era. 

Paleolithic Man lived in Palestine. 

The discoveiy, by the Abb^ Richard,* of a palaeolithic 
flint implement, of the ordinary river-bed type, on the 
surfiice of a stratum of gi’avel between Mount Tabor and 
the lake of Tiberias, lends great weight to the view that 
tlie Aborigines of India and Europe, whose implements 
are found in the deposits of rivers, migrated from the 
same centre, since it bridges over the great interval of 
space by which tliey were isolated. It is very probable, 
tliat future disco%mries may reveal the presence of a 
tolerably uniform priscan poj^ulation, in the pleistocene 

1 Tlik implement was exhibited before the i^leetinf^ of the British 
Association at Edinburgh, in 1871. 
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age, tbroiighotit this vast area: which as yet has only 
been explored by arcliaeologists in a few isolated points, 
with the important results recorded in the preceding 
pages. 


Conchsion. 

It now remains for us to sum up the results of the 
exploration of European caves, of which an imperfect 
outline has been given in this work. Their formation, 
and filling up, have an important bearing on the physical 
geography of the districts in which they occur, and 
reveal the great changes which are going on, in the 
calcareous rocks, at the present time. The stiuly of tlie 
remains which they contain has led to the recognition of 
the fact, that the climate and geography of Europe, in 
ancient times, were altogether different from those of 
the present day. 

It has also made large additions to the history of the 
sojourn of man in Europe. We find a hunting and 
fishing race of cave-dwellers, in the remote pleistocene 
age, in possession of France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Britain, probably of the same stock as the Eskimos, living 
and forming part of a fliuna, in wdiich northern and 
southern, living and extinct, species are strangely mingled 
with those now living in Europe. In the neolithic age 
caves were inhabited, and used for tombs, by men of the 
Iberian or Basque race, which is still represented by the 
small, dark-haired, peoples of "western Europe. They 
wmre rarely u.sed in the bronze age. When we arri^’e 
within the borders of history in Britain, we find them 
offering shelter to tlje Brit-IVelsh flying from tlieir 
enemies after the ruin of the Eoraan empire, and 
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throwing great light oa the fragmentary records of those 
obscure times. In treating of these questions^ it has 
been necessary to discuss problems of deep and varied 
interest to the ethnologistj physicist, and historian, some 
of which have been partially solved, while others await 
the light of the higher knowledge which will be the 
fruit of a wider experience. 
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APPENDIX ].~K 30, 

ON THE INSTRUMENTS AND METHODS OF 0AYE-HUNT [NG. 


Insti’aments used in Cave-huutmg,—The Search after Bone-caves,—The 
three modes of Gaye-cligging.—Stalagmitic Ploors to be broken up.— 
Preservation of Fossil Bones, 

I?istrumenis meci in Cave-hunting. 

Tlie instiHDieiits wliicli Mr, James Parker, Mr. Ayshford San¬ 
ford and myself have found most valuable in cave-hunting, apart 
from the took of the workman, are as follow 

1. A hammer with an ash handle about twenty inches long, 
inserted into a square head of best steel, ending in a chisel edge 
in the same plane as the handle, weighing almost eight ounces, 
and seven inches in length. 

2. A steel chisel ten inches long, 

3. A prismatic compass. 

4. A thermometer for taking the temperatures of the air and 
water, 

5. An aneroid. 

6. A steel measuring tape. 

7. Abneyk patent level which is used for laying down datum- 
line for plan, as well as for taking the dips and angles. 

In making a plan we have found it useful to mark the datum¬ 
line by a stout string or wire and to measure from it as the w^ork 
proceeds, indicating on the sides and floor of the cave the points 
of measurement, wutli paint or wooden pegs. 
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8. A stout rope not less tliaii twenty feet long with a horse's 
girth at the end is necessary fur the exploration of vertical fissures, 
so that the explorer may be let down without any great danger. 
No large unknown caves should l)e cx[)lured without* a rope, or 
by a party less than three in number. In exploring the caves 
of Burrington Combe we used a rope sixty feet long. The descent 
into Helln Pot, described in the second chapter, j). 41, was 
elfected in the following manner. A strong platform of timber 
was made over the open fissure, and from it a square 
‘‘cage ” or “ basket ” of the ordinary kind used in mining was 
let down for the first drop of 198 feet. It was prevented from 
twisting round by two guide ropes. For the rest of the falls we 
had two ladders eight feet long, and a rope, without which we 
should have been unable to reach the bottom. 

9. Ill the exploration of water-caves, in which there are some¬ 
times sheets of water of considerable size and deptli, a raft may 
be used, such as that devised by ^Ir. James Barker for the 
navigation of the great cave of Wookey Hole. It consisted of a 
platform supiiorted on barrels and built as follows : A frame of 
stout poles was made; two, a a, being eight feet long, with four, 
others, r, lashed firmly across, each four feet in length. The space 
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d was converted into a platform by nailing lioards across, and 
this was buoyed up by a beer-barrel at each end in the interspace 
e. The barrels were attached to the raft by two loops of rope g, 
passing over from h to c, and thus kept in place, altliough they 
freely twisted and turned in actual use. The ropes had an ad¬ 
vantage over iron hoops for the attachment of the barrels, because 
when they were tightened the platform was raised above the 
water, when tliey were loosened it was lowered, and thus the 
raft could be adjusted to the weight to be carried, to the depth 
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of tlie water^ and tlie distance of tlie water-line from tlie roof. 
A raft of this hind will bear tlix^ee persons, and is snflfieientlj 
light to be carried over tlie shallows. With it iMr. Parker made 
his way for a considerable distance in the Wookey Hole eavern, 
and subsequently I penetrated as far as the water-line would 
allow me to get. A long pole is also necessary for punting. 
Mr. Parker found by experience that a raft made of boards 
nailed on the top of two beer-barrels was too unstable to be of 
any use. In making his way across subteiTanean pools the cave- 
liunter ought to be prepared for accidents, for the depth is very 
uncertain, and the water sufficiently cold to cause cramp. For 
the exploration of ordinary water-caves a raft is unnecessary, 
but no attempt should be made without a rope. In Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire there is an unlimited field for adventure in tlie 
subteiTanean water-courses. 

10. Tlie most convenient lights for use in caves are the common 
composite candles. Paraffin candles are open to the objection 
that they gutter, lantborns do not give a sufficiently diffused 
light, and the smoke of paraffin torclies, or ilainbeaux clipped in 
turpentine or tar is intolerable. Magnesium wire reveals the 
beauties of tlie biglier roofs. 


The Seairh after OsHfcrons Cavr.% 


!Many of the ossilerous caves, and especially those of the 
neolithic and pleistocene ages, have their entrances masked by 
debris whicli has been accumulated from the surface above during 
the long lapse of ages. In their discovery I have found rabbits, 
foxes, and badgers of the greatest service, since these animals 
generally make their burrows in such places. And where their 
earths are met with at the base of a vertical wall of rock, I have 
very geneinlly found a cave. They were my sole guides to the 
discovery of the five sepulchral caves at Pertlii Chwareu, described 
in the fifth chapter, in a district in which up to that time caves 
were not known to exist. 

The dwellers in caves very generally chose for their habita¬ 
tions the sunny side of the ravines and valleys, and the spots 
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which commanded a wide view, and, therefore, tlicir remains 
are to be looked for in those places, rather than on the cold 
and sunless sides, or where an enemy might approach without 
observation. 


The Scientific Methods of Cave-digrjing, 

The exploration of an ossiferous cavern vuth sufficient accu- 
lucy to be of scientific value, may be carried out in all tunnel 
caves, or those extending horizontally into the rock, by one of 
the three following methods which may bo adapted to the 
local conditions:— 

The first step to take in all cases is to make a plan of the en¬ 
trance, and to cut a passage down to the rock at the entrance, so 
as to obtain a clear idea of the sequence of the strata. In the 
hysena-den at Wookey Hole, we first of all cut a passage through 
the cave-earth which extended from the roof to the lloor, and then 
removed the earth on either side in blocks, until ultimately the 
chamber and passages described in tlie eiglith chapter were 
cleared of their contents. Our work was measured every even¬ 
ing, and each bone and object found was labelled with the date 
which was recorded on the ground jilan. Vertical sections were 
also taken from time to time. This mode, supplemented by 
constant supervision of the workmen, was sufficiently accurate 
to satisfy the demands of scientific research. 

The Victoria Cave, where the demarcation between the strata 
was very distinct, was explored, while the w^ork was under my 
direction up to September 1873, in a somewhat similar fashion. 
It was, however, impossible on account of the great depth of tlie 
deposits to cut a passage down to the rock at the entrance. We 
therefore examined the superficial strata throughout the cave, 
merely gauging the thickness of those below by sinking three 
shafts. Where a cave is sufficiently high to allow of the work 
being carried on, it is better to clear out one stratum before 
another is disturbed. 

The most elaborate and perfect method of cave exploration is 
that which has been used by the committee in Keiit^s Hole, 
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Tinder the superiiitencleiice of Mr* Pengelly, who writes as 
follows 9— 

The following is the method of exploration which has been 
observed from the commencement, and which it is believed 
affords a simple and correct method of determining the exact 
position of every object which has been found. 

1 . The black soil accessible between the masses of limestone 
on the surface was carefully examined and removed. 

2. TLie limestone blocks occupying the surface of the de¬ 
posits were blasted and otherwise broken up, and taken out of 
the cavern* 

“ 3* A line termed the ' datum-line/ is stretched horizontally 
from a fixed point at the entrance to another at the back of the 
chamber. 

“ 4, Lines, one foot apart, are drawn at riglit angles to the 
datum-line, and therefore parallel to one another, across the 
chamber so as to divide the surface of the deposit into belts 
termed " parallels.' 

5. In each parallel the black mould which the limestone 
masses had covered is first examined and removed, and then the 
stalagmite breccia, so as to lay bare the surface of tlie cave-earth, 

“ 6, Horizontal lines, a foot apart, are then drawn from side 
to side across the vertical face of the section so as to divide the 
parallel into four layers or " levels,' each a foot deep. 

Finally each level is divided into lengths called " yards/ each 
three feet long, and measured right and left from the datum-line 
as an axis of abscissae. 

"Mn fine, the cave-earth is excavated in vertical slices or parallels 
four feet high, one foot thick, and as long as the chamber is 
broad, where this breadth does not exceed thiidy feet. Each 
parallel is taken out in levels one foot high, and in each level in 
horizontal prisms three feet long and a foot square in the section, 
so that each contains three cubic feet of material/' 

*"This material, after being carefully examined m sitit by candle¬ 
light, is taken to the door and re-examined by daylight, after 
which it is at once removed without the cavern, A box is ap- 


^ Brit. Ass. Reporis, 1S65, p. 18 . 
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propiiated to each yard exclusiyely^ and in it are placed all the 
objects of interest which the prism yields. The boxes, eacli 
having a label containing the data necessary for defining the 
situation of its contents, are daily sent to the lionorary secretary 
of the committee, by wliom the specimens are at once cleaned 
and packed in fresh boxes. The labels are iiinnbered and packed 
with the specimens to which tliey respectively belong, and a 
record of the day's work is entered in a diary, 

"" The same method is followed iu the examination of the black 
mould, and also of the stalaginitic breccia, with the single except 
tion that in these cases the parallels are not divided into levels 
and yards,” 

A careful record of the work, and minnte sections should be 
taken daily on the spot 


The Stalaginitic Floor to he hvolm np. 

In all cases the crystalline flooring of stalagmite and stalag- 
mi tic breccias which often occur, should be broken up, or, if 
necessaiy, blasted with gunpowder, Tlie former very frequently 
conceals the pleistocene remains, and the latter, vdiich is in 
Keiifs Hole many feet thick, often contains the traces of man 
and wild animals, Soinetime.s it is very difficult to distinguish 
the breccia from the roeky floor. 

Where the ossiferous deposit fills a vertical fissure it must be 
worked on the same plan as in ochre-mining, by sinking a shaft. 
To dig into it from below (where this is possible) is veiy dan¬ 
gerous, because of the large imbedded stones which fall some¬ 
times without any w-arning. 

The Frescrvaiion of Fossil Feraains, 

The fossil bones and teeth, which have very generally lost 
their gelatine and have a tendency to crumble and split to pieces 
in drying, shonld be gradually dried, and from time to time 
saturated with a weak hot solution of gelatine or glue. Silicate 
of soda, sometimes called 'Miquid glass,” or melted paraffin (not 
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the oil), limy also be iised for the same purpose* If the bones 
are extremely soft, they may be rescue<l from clestTuction by 
letting them dry in the matrix, saturating them and the matrix 
with a solution of gelatine, and then clearing off the latter, Jn 
this manner I preserved the skull of the niusk sheep which is 
now in the Museum of the Geological Smwey in Jeiinyn Street, 
London, 
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APPENDIX IT.—P. 40. 

'I'ifvil.-pi-ig 

Obm’valiom on the Rate at which Stalugmite aeetmtidcUcd 

in the Ingldjorongh Cave. Proceed. Lit. aud Phil. Soc. 
Mancli. April 1873. 

* 

The only attempt to measure with accuracy the rate of the 
acciimnlation of stalagmite in cayerns, in this country, is that 
made hy IVIr- James Farrer in the jlhglehorough Cave, in the 
years 1839 and 1845, and puhlishcd by Prof. Phillips in the 
“ Eivers, Slonntains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire ” (second 
edition, 1855, pp, 34.—35), The stalagmite of which the niea- 
sniements were taken is tliat termed, from its shape, the Jockey 
Cap, It rises from a crystalline payement to a lieight of about 
two and a half feet, and is the result of a deposit of carbonate 
of lime, brought down by a line of drops that fall into a basin 
at its top, and flow over the general surface* On j\ larch 13th, 
1873^ in company with Mr, John Birkheck and Mr, Walker, I 
was enabled hy the kindness of Mr. Parrer to take a set of 
measurenients, to be recorded for use in after years. 

Por the sake of insuring accuracy in future ohservatioiis, three 
holes were bored at the base of the stalagmite, and three gauges 
of brass wire, gilt, inserted; gauge No, 1 in the following table 
being that on the S.S.E, No. 2 oiiN.N,E,, No, 3 on tlie West side, 
Tlie curvilinear dimensions were taken with fine iron wire, or 
with a steel measure; and the circumferential around the base 
along a line marked by the three gauges. The measurements 2, 
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3, and 4 of the table were taken on the 15tli of March, by Mn 
Walker, and tlieir accuracy may be tested by the fact that they 
coincide exactly with No- 1, which I took two days before* 

The lengths of wire, properly labelled, are deposited in the 
Manchester Museum, tlie Owens College, for future observers* 

In the following table I have given niy own measurements 
and compared them with those taken by hlr* Fairer* 


TABLE OF MEASOEEMENTS. 


Rjite of Increase 
per nnimni* 
Inches* 


13th Sfar. 30 Oct Incrcaeo 

1373. 1S30. 1345. since 

Inches. Inches. Incheg, 1339* 1845, 



128 lia 120 


10 8 -2041—-2857 


&2'625 
S5 0 
40'375 


21'0 

320 350 


50 

4 0 10 


^ ,, ff 

13 ,, 1, maiiimutii 

14 Roof to apex of Jockey Cap*,, „* 

15 Hoof to tip of stalactite....... 

16 Stalnetite to apex of jockey Cap 


8 25 2943 


95'25 
10 

85^25 


Unfortunately I have been unable to identify the exact spots 
Avhexe the stalagmite was measured by ilr. Farrer, so tliat the 
only measurement which affords any trustworthy data for esti¬ 
mating the rate of increase is number 14. With regard to this, 
the only possible ground of error is the erosion of the general 
surface of the solid limestone, of which the roof is composed, by 
carbonic acid, since the year 1845, and this is so small as to be 
practically inappreciable. We have, therefore, evidence tliat 
the Jockey's Cap is growing at the rate of ’2946 of an inch per 
annum, and that if the present rate of gi’owth be contiimcd it 
will finally aiTive at the roof in about 295 years. But even this 
comparatively short lapse of time will probably be diminished by 
the growth of a pendent stalactite above, that is now being 
formed in place of that which measured ten inches in 1845, and 
lias since been accidentally destroyed* It is very possible that 
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the Jockey Cap may be the result not of the continuous but of 
the intermittent drip of water containing a variable quantity of 
carbonate of lime, and that, therefore, the present rate of growth 
is not a measure of its past or future condition. Its possible 
age in 1845 was estimated by Prof. Phillips at 259 years, on 
the supposition that the grain of carbonate of lime in each 
i:>int was deposited. If, however, it grew at its present rate it 
may be not more than 100 years old. All the stalagmites and 
stalactites in the Ingleborough Cave may not date furtlier 
back than the time of Edward III. if the Jockey Cap be taken 
as a measure of the rate of deposition. 
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from, 137 ; the lion in, 393. 

Aas, the, 77. 

Atlantic Ocean, the, 3S0; shore, the, at 
one hundred fathom line, 365. 

Atlas mountains, glaciers of the, 336. 

Aurignae, the cave of, 19; lxinc.s found 
in, 246; discovery of, 213 ; interment 
in, 242 ; skeletons of man above palaeo¬ 
lithic atiatum of, 245. 

Austen, Mr, Godwin- (jec Godwin- 
Austen). 

Auvergne, palaeolithic men in, 21. 

Avison, cave of, 18. 

Axe, the river, 29. 

Aymard, M., cited, 330. 


B. 

Badger, the 

Ban well, cave at, 293. 

Basques, the, oa^em derivation of, 227, 
223 ; elements of, in British and French 
populations, 225; in Britain and Ire* 
land iu the neolithic age, 215; the 
Dolicho-cephali cognate with, 213; the 
oldest neolithic population, 223. 

Banmann^s Ilolo, 12. 

Baume, the cave of, animals found in, 
337, 

Bayle, M., on animals from Mansourah, 
379. 

Bear, the, 75, 79, 131,146 ; in Germany, 
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27S; in ihe cave of KtiUoch, 27 ; the 
cave, l;iS, *278, 401 ; the grizzly, 278, 
34S, 37(), 390. 

Beani, Mr., of Banwcll, cited, 15, 33; 
exploration.s of, *292. 

Beaumont, .Mr. John, describes Woukey 
Hole, *29 ; on fun^foid structures, CU. 

Beaver, the, 76, 79, 132. 

Behrens, i)r., cited, 12. 

Belgium, brachy-ceplialic skulls found in, 
*228 ; eave.s in, 20, 347 ; dolicho-cepha* 
lie skulls in, *215. 

Bell, Professor, on the as.s, 77. 

Bertrand, M. Eugbne, cited, 175. 

Biilaudcl, M., cited, 18. 

Birkbeek, Mr., cited, 35; descends into 
Helln Pot, 43. 

BisholTeroilc, ciive at, 4. 

B'son, the, 80, 266, 359. 

Blackinore, Dr., cited, 268, 269. 

Black-Rock Cave, the, near 'fenby, (iS. 

Blake, Mr. Carter, cited, 144. 

Blyth, Mr., cited, 393. 

Boar, the wild, 76, 79. 

Bono-beds, the, in Woiikey Hole Ilyiena- 
den, 30.5-307. 

Bone-caves, before and after the ice- 
j)eriod, 408; exploration of, in Great 
Britain, 13; in Southern Europe, 21, 
370, 373, 375, 377 ; the three classes of, 
10 . 

Bone harpoon, found in Victoria Cave, 

111 . 

Bones gnawed by hyfcnas, 282. 

Bomiey, Rev. T. G., cited. 28. 

lomnfrons, 78, 88, X25. 131, 133. 136, 
144, 1.50, 166, 194, *256, *262, 269. 

Bos namadL'it^t, 428. 

Bosco’s Den, 2v^. 

Boulder clays, 403. 

Brachy-cephali, the Belgian, 199, 219 ; 
ihitish, 193, 199; French, 199, 202, 
2<i3 ; represented by Celts, 229. 

Bradley, Mr., cited, ]*90. 

Brandt, Professor, cite<l, 399; on the 
Irish Elk, 401. 

Bren.an, Mr., discoveries of, in Ireland, 
335. 

Bri.stol Channel, the, 290. 

Britain, Ciivo exploration in, 13; during 
tho second ico age, 406 ; hi.storic caves 
in, 81 ; historic period in, 75 ; inha¬ 
bitants of, in the neolithic ago, 191 ; in 
tho pleistocene age, 366 ; mammalia in, 
during the second ice ago, 406 ; poiDU- 
lation of in time of Cajsar, 224 ; raids 
of Kets and Scots in, 105; range of 
dolicho-cephali in, and Ireland, 194 ; 
Roman <loimnion in, 103; two periods 
of glaciation in, 401 ; wild animals in, 
75. 

British brachy-cephali, 198, 199. 

Brit-Welsh caves, 129, 130. 

Brixham, caves at, 16, 319; implements 
and animals in, 320 ; history of de- 
l>osits in, 321. 


Hroea, M., cited, 156; on Basque crania, 
213 ; on the Caverne de T Homme Mort, 
198,200,201 ; derivation of the Basques 
from Africa, 227, 228 ; on platycnemic 
ii/j/te, 175; scpulchml cave of Orrouv, 
202 . 

Brome, Captain, i-e.searches of, 21, 204. 

Bi-oiizc ago in Britain, caves of the, 141 ; 
armlet from I'hor s cave, 128; ai*ticles 
from Heathery Burn, 142. 

Brooches found in tho Victoria cave, 98. 

Brown, Mr. Edwin, on Thor’s cave, 1*28. 

Browne, the Rev. G. F., explorations of, 
26 ; on tho temperature of caves, 72. 

Brunjqiiel, cave of, 40 ; description of, 
247 ; interments of doubtful ago in, 
248. 

Bryce, Dr., cited, 405. 

Biy.sgill, cave of, 160. 

Bithulm namadicaSf 428. 

Buckland, Dr., cited, 13, 18, 30, 1*20,240, 
293, 295, 300; on Gailenreuth cave, 
*273, *274 ; Kirkdale. 14, 280, 281, 2S3 ; 
Kuhloch, 276; Paviland, 2-44. 

ButTalo in Italy, 81. 

Busk, Professor, citeil, 13, 120, 155, 162, 
189, *259 ; on fossil bones in tlie Iberian 
peninsula, 37*2; human bones fi-om 
Perthi-Chwareu caves, 166-179 ; hnm.an 
remains from Cefu tumulus, 180-186; 
human .skull from eave.s of C^sarerla, 
146, 147; skulls found in Spain, 208, 
2 u 9 ; the Berbers, 212; the fauna of 
Mentone, 373 ; researches of, in caves 
of Gibraliiir. 204-208, 371. 


C. 

Calcareous rock.*?, caves in, *25. 

Caldy, cave of, 62, 63; cave-pearls in, 
66; fungoid stalagmites in, 67 ; island 
of, 289. 

Campbell, Dr., cited, 196. 

Vonjs fami Huns, 131, 144,150, 157 166, 
256 ; lapusy 166 ; rulpes, 131, 15t‘ 166. 

Capellini, Profc.ssor, cite«l, 258: on the 
Grotta dei Colombi, 259. 

Capra hircus, 131, 150, 166. 

C’arbonato of lime, circulation of, 71 ; irj 
Thames water, 70; removed by streams, 
69. 

Cartaillac, M., cited, 247. 

Carte, Dr., cited, 335. 

Cat, Cartir, 394 ; domestic^ 77, 81. 

Cat-Hole cave, in Gower, 145. 

(^avo-pearla, 66. 

Caves, biological divi.sion of, 6-9; cla^sifi- 
cation of pabeolithic, 351 ; conclusioiw 
as to prehistoric, 261 ; containing re¬ 
mains of doubtful age, 232; contents 
of historic, 131; deposit.s in valleys and 
in, 272, 273 ; exploration of European, 
11 ; filling up of, 61 ; formation of, 
50; lii.storic, in Britain, 81; in the 
region of fVnvcn. 106; legend.s and 
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ftiipcrstitioi^.'^ of, "2; not generaHy found 
in line of fault.'^j 57 ; of broiiao £ig:e in 
Hritaiu, 141; of neolithic 149; 

phy-s-ical diviision of, & ; physical liistoyy 
i>fj 2^, 65; relation of^ to Pofc-holos, 
Cii'qiios/’ and Ravines, 27, 54; re¬ 
sults of the exploration of EuropeaHj 
430; temperature of, 71 ; test of aL,^o 
of deposits in, 410 ; used as jdaces of 
refiif^o ; various ages of, 58; Alticrt, 
101; of Andalusia, 208, 209; Aqui¬ 
taine, 347j 354 ; Auiigtiac, 243 ; Avi:;on, 
IS ; Ihmwell, 293 ; Baiuimiin's Hole, 
12; Baninc, 3^37 ; Belgium, 317 ; Bisliof- 
ferode, 4; Black Bock, 68; Boaco's 
Den, 238; Britain, 278; Brit-Welsh, 
130 ; Brixhann 319 ; Bruniqiiol, 247; 
Brysgill, 160; Caidy, 62 ; Canary Isles, 
211 ; C'at-llole, 145 ; tJavilloii, 257 ; 
Cefn, 164, 166, 286; C’^sai eda, 145 ; 
fJhaiivaux, 215 ; Colonibi, 258; C'rawlcy 
Rocks, 2SS ; Cro-BIagnoii, £49; Dcii- 
highshire, IS ; Derbyshire, 2S4; Devon¬ 
shire, 317; Dosvkerbottom, 101 ; 
Dream, the, 284 ; Kngis, 234 ; Fiiigal, 
24; France, 336; Franconia, 12; 
(bvilenreuth, 273; Gatekirk, Geu- 
dreu, 239; Genista, 205, 371 ; Gib¬ 
raltar, 20C 371 ; Goatchurch, 31-34; 
Gower, 2SS ; JJeatVicry Burn, 141 ; 
Hutten, 292; Ingleboinjugli, 36: 1 in¬ 
land, 365 ; Kclko, 101 ; KenCs-Helo, 
324; King Arthur, 290; King’s Scar, 
112: Kirkthdc, 280 ; Kiikhead, 125; 
Kiilduth, 276; Laugerie Basse, 339; 
L’Homme Mon» 198, 200; Llandobie, 
194 ; Llanamyiicch, 34; Loiubi ive, 
2 "id ; Long berry Bank, 133 ; L<uig 
I'hurn, 41 ; Lnnel-viel, 336, 375; Mac- 
cagnoiic, 376 ; Maghlak, 377 ; MaiLn, 
377 ; Mousticr, 341; Kaulutte, 349 ; 
Xcande i ti 5 al, 240 ; North W a le^s, 286 ; 
Oban, 195; Orruny, 202 ; Pavilaud, 
232 ; Peak, 34 ; Peinbrukesljiro, 289 ; 
P^rigoi'd, 337 ; Perthi-l •hwareu, 152. 
157, 167; PCls Heaton, 160, 287; 
Po,4e,34, 126 ; PiXJveiice and Mentone, 
373; Reggie, 14S; Rians, 373 ; Hhos- 
iligre, I56, 166, 188; San ttro, 376; 
ScTaignoaiix, 21S ; Sicily, 375 ; Seutii 
Wales, 288 ; I'hors, 127 ; UphilL 294 ; 
Vietoi-ia, 81, HO, HS, R21. 2.84, 411; 
Weatliereido, 47; Wliitcornbe, 140 ; 
Womans, 210 ; Weokeyj 17, £9 ; York- 
sliirc, IOIt 278. 

CaTcime de i'Homine ilort, 198, 2t)0, 

Gavillon, cave of, 257 ; iJftkeelithic skele¬ 
tons in^ 257 ; strata in,. 374. 

Cellars of Leljanon, the. Dr. Hooker on, 

332. 

Celh, caves at, 2S6; cliambere<l Umib 
near, 161 ; discoveiy of iKjnea at, 15, 
159; Professor Busk on litnaan remains 
from tnmulu.'! at, 180-184; on sknil 
Irmu 184-167. 

Celts, bi-acby-eephaJi represented by, 229. 


ak'fS, 137; capre^htx, 131, 159, 
166; eut'HiitOitttti, 419, 424; 

131, 156, 166; 41S, 419, 

424; J^dfjwicktij 424; v€rHct>rjtn\ 
419, 424, 

ensured a, caves of, 145 ; eWdence of can¬ 
nibalism inj 147^ 

Chantre, M., cited, 403. 
Clbapel-ende-Dale, valley of, 49, 66. 
Chanvau.x, cave of, 20, 215. 

Chester, sack of, 110. 

Ciiiericij TAbb^, on remains from tljo 
cave of Reggio, 148* 

Chillingbam ox, the, 77, 90, 

Christo!, M. de, cited, 376. 

Christy, Mr., citedj 19; on the caves of 
P^rigord, 337. 

Cirques” in calcareous rocks, 56. 
Classification of pleistocene strata, 412- 
414. 

Claasificatory value of histone animals,78* 
Close, Rev. H. M,, cited, 462. 

Chmate, evidence of animals as to, 392, 
401 ; pleistocene, 398. 

Ck;aat lino of North-Western Biiiope in 
pleistocene age, 362, 

C'oehrano, Sir Janies, cited, 208. 

Ccuns in the Victoria cave, Settle, 93. 
Corisie.a, absence of clifts in, 390, 

Oiinia from Genista cave, 207. 

Cranial terms, definition of, 190. 

Craven, caves near, 106. 

Crawley Roek«, the cavern of, 28S. 

Cray ford, diseovery of a fiint'llake at, 416, 
Cicj.Jlagnou, cave of, 249; oniament-i 
fournl in, 251; putiition of human ^keb- 
tons in, 2o3 ; section of deposit# in, 
250; the I on nan litdfje of, 176; traec^i 
of eccupatiou in, 251. 

CnvTcr, Baixm, cited, 12,13, IS. 


D. 

Dalebcck, the, course of, 49. 

Dana, Professor, on eavems, 58. 
Darhishirc, 5Ir* Ih D., reference to, 93. 
I)aui>hiiiy, the hills of, 494, 
iJelgado, ScnU^«r J* L,, on rcsearclirs in 
the eavcii of U4aarcfla, 145, 146. 

De Luo, M , cited, 12, 

Denbiglishire, Hepnlchral caves in, 18. 
Denny, Mr., cited, 120. 

Derbyshire, caves of, 284* 

Deriuoyers, M., cRea, 25, 26, 28; on (he 
analogy between caverns and mineiid 
veins, 57 ; relation of caves to ravines^, 

Devon.4hire, eaves of, 317. 

Dio Chrysostom Rhetor on the lion. 80. 
Dog, the {m Vafiit f<imHarts), 

Delicho eephali, Bnti.sh, 191, 192 ; their 
range in Britain and Ireland, 194-197 ; 
cognate with the Basqim, 210; of Gib- 
rakar, 204-207. 
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D'lrti'ouse of Malta, the, 2(>7. 

D >wktJi-}30ttoai eavo* lUl, iU'J. 

Ih oaiii-cavo, near Wirkswoi thj 281, 
Dubmoil, cited j 18. 

Du[>ont, M., cited, 237j 239 ■ dis- 
corei-ics ofj 21, 235 ; investigations of, 
in Dinant-sur-.Meusej 31S; on the Ti-ou 
do Xanlctto^ 319* 

Durdliam Down* fissures of, 291* 
Dlirntenj the ligulte bed of, -lO-t. 


E. 

Eagle, the, 150. 

Ebiir fossile,” 11. 

Egertou, !8ii' FliiUp, cited, 273* 

Eleiilntnt, the Afnean, 21 ; found near 
Mft<lnd,, 372 j in Sicilv, 376. 394. 
J’jiep/t*{s irutilfpiuji, 266, ^81, 373,376, 4i>0, 
4 ei4, 417 ; mlitJitiitiji. 378, 400; mfirl- 
2ti6,379, 410', 422, 424 ; nama- 
427; {see JlammfilLj; 

) 427, 

Klk; the, 79, 137* 

El met, conquest of, 109. 

Eiiamela in the north of England^ 100 ; 

mentioned by Philostratus, lOX. 

Engia, eave of,"23h 
English invasion, the, 107* 

Enniskillen. Lord, cited, 273* 

of ploiocene age, 421. 
Eskimos, art of the, 356 ; imidements of 
the, 351; in Ihirope, 425 ; pi-oi)ftbly 
tlie rcp(‘esentatives of cave-dwellers, 
353; relation of cave-dwellers to, 353. 
Es^wr, cited, 273* 

Europe, antiquity of man in, 421 ; cli- 
inatal chaiiges on the continent of, 4n3 ; 
pleistocene mainnialia pi'e-gLicial in, 
404; species of mammalia in Africa, 
and, 380; Bonthom, bone-caves of, 
370 ; fauna in caves of, 303. 

Evans, Mr. John, cited, 17, 147, 15S, 243, 
24S, 267 ; on coins, 94; on the iron, 
broni^e, and stone ages, 139; on the 
palfcoHthic oave-dwcllers, 351. 
Evidence of soundings in Southern 
E\iropo, 330. 


r. 

Fairy Chamber, the, CaUCv, 63, 64. 

Falconer, I>r., cited, 17, 21* 156* 175, 
2S1, 2S8, 316, 362, 404, 416, 418, 421, 
425, 427 ; on hones from San Ciro, 376 ; 
00 mammals in the Iberian peninsula, 
372; on the fauna of the foi'ei^t bed, 
420; on the luppopotanius, 377 ; on 
the 423, 429 ; 

researches of, in eaves of Gibraltar, 
204-207. 

Fallow deer, the, 77; in Britain, 131 ; in 
France, 8fl ; in Spain aiid Africa, 380. 

Falsan, M,, cited, 403. 

f 


Farrer, Mr., explorations (d‘, 36 ; on coins, 
102 ; on remains from Duwkcrbottom 
cave, 113; stahigniite, 39. 

Fauna, cave, identical with river-bed, 
362; changca in tho, of Great Britain, 
73 ; of i^lontpeHior, 421 ; of Southern 
Eurfqjc, 368, 373 ; the pleiecene, 421.) ; 
the pleistocene, 393, 417 ; the prcliis- 
to lie, 136, 137. 

the, 133, 266, 388 ; in Ilkoi-ian 
]femn.sula, 372 ; in Boniei'sot, 394* 

Fellowe.-^, Sir Cliarle;^, cited* l€4, 

Fibnlu, enamelled, 99. 

Fingjifs cave, 24, 

Fh.schei', Dr, Go the! f, ou the panther, 400, 

FisVier, liev. 0., discovers a hiiit-tlalEe at 

<h'a3-roi\l, 416* 

Fi short on, vailey-gi-avels at, 268. 

Fis..iure,s, 37, 5S f of Dui dham Down, 
291 ; of Mentone, 373; of Windmill 
Hill, 371. 

Flint Hakes and scrapers in caves of Pt;n- 
gord, 339; in caves of .Mentone, 373 ; 
in Fenhi-Ohwaron, 166 ; Woekev Hole, 
298* 

Floi-ns on the Aqiutani, 7. 

Foote, Mr. IJruco, cited, 156; on flint 
implements from Madras. 420. 

Ibssit mammalia from the Genua] 1 Ocean, 

364, 365, 

Foville, AL. cited, 179. 

Fo^vl, the domostic, 77^ 86. 

Fos, the Arctic, 348, 393, 400. 

Fraiis, Professor, citcrl, 350, 409. 

Frouce, Ba-:rjue peoples in* 226 ; caves In, 
18, 242, 336 ; skulls fnun tumuli in, 
2o3 ; the dolicho-cepbali and brachy- 
cephali in, 198, 

Franconia, caves of, 12* 

Franks, Mr., cite<l, 291;; on djawlntiS of 
paluxjlitluc hunteus, y iy ; on enamel¬ 
ling, 100 : on “late Celtic'' art, 96, 99. 

Freeman, Mr. il. A.* on the dominion of 
West AFales in the days of Ecgborht, 
130 ; Oil the Xorman ('onrpiest, KtS. 

Fi’oshfoitl, pleistoceaie de]]03n.s at, 269. 

Fuhlrott, Hr., skull foiind by, 219. 


G, 

Gailonreuth, cave of, 12, 240, 273 ; lillcil 
by a stj'cam, 275. 

Garonne, valley of the, 366. 

Garrigou, M., cited, 316. 

Galekirk cavern, 50* 

Gaudiig M, C'harlcs, cited, 376. 

Giuidry, Professor, cited, 421 : on fossil 
remains at Pickemii, 369* 

Gaul and Spain, tlie peoi>les of, 220* 
Gautier, M., eiteii, 247. 

Geikie, 31]-. James, cited* 263* 

GeikiO) Piofcssor A*, cited, 405. 

Geuflron, cave of, 23ft* 

Genista, caves* the, 205 ; articles in, 2tJ6 ; 
human remains in, 207, 371, 
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Geography, pleiwtoceiic, 39S. 

Cicmiaii Ocean, fas^i] niamnialia in, 364. 

Gci'iiian race, the aneient, '230, 

Germ any, bears in, 273 i cave-exploration 

Gervais, 31., cited, 19 ; list of pleiocene 
mammalia by, 42n ■ on /ujttm rofjKdtf^y 
421 ; on mammalia front Algei ia, 379. 

Oesner, Di., cited, II, 

Gihraltar, tbe neolithic caves of, 204, 
371 ; the Straits of, 

Gildas on the ebaractev of the Engtidh 
conquest, 104, IDS. 

Glacial period, the, 407 ; the relation of 
palieolithic man to, 409. 

Glaciation in Britain, tuo periods of, 401. 

Glaciers of Alijs, 403 ; of Anatolia, 333 ; 
of r^cbanoi], 332; in edit err an can 

area caused par:ly by elevation, 3S7; 
of Pvi'enees^ -104. 

Glutton, tlie, 2EKi, 275, 396; jaw of, fioiu 
Plas Heaton cave, 2S7, 

Goat, the twe Vnpm /(hrm). 

Goatchui’ch cave, 31, 32; legend of the 
dog at, 34, 

Gold fuss cited, 18, 273. 

God win-Austen, Mr., dted, 263, 3S8, 
405 ; on tho fresh-water mussd, 3J4 ; 
rosea rchos of, 15. 

Gosse, M., cited, 170, 193, 350. 

Gower, cawes of, 233. 

Great Btitain, cavc-e^ploration in, 13; 
historic period in, 75. 

Green, Kov. J. IL, on the conquest of 
Britain, 96. 

Green well, Rev. Canon, discoveries of, in 
tumuli, 195. 

□('ey clays in Victoria cave, 116. 

Giotto di Maccagnone, 376 ; dei Colombi 
inhaluted by cannibals, 253; thigli-bono 
of child fio'm, 260. 

Guanches of the Canary Isles, the, 211. 

Gunn, Rev. John, cited, 413. 


H. 

Ilarkness, Professor, citefi, 402. 

IJaniy, Dr., catcd,349, 352 ; on the cave- 
l.>ear, 352. 

Ilarc, the, at Poi-thi-Chwareii, 15f), 166; 
in yuabia, 395 ; mentioned, 266, 313 ; 
used ibr fojd in neolithic times, 165, 
217, 373. 

[larpoohs used by palfcolEthic hunters, 
342. 

Heathery B\irn, cave of, 141; bronze 
articles in, 144. 

Heaton, Mr., cited, 237* 

Hcer, J^rofessor, on vegetables used in 
Hvriss lako dwellings, 137. 

nelln Pot, descent into. 41 ; description 
of, 45 ; exploi'arion of. 43. 

Htpparion found in SulTblk. 422 ; 

424. 


Hippopotamus, 266 ; am philips, 133, 370, 
394, 395, 417 ; HiieriiinsfSy 377 ; 

377, 413; 428 ; paVcf7/iffb. rtj, 

427 ; tmtiamd tpigniy](, 267, 377,373, 
400. 

Historic animals, 75, 78 ; period, defini¬ 
tion of, 75 ; period, diffeiTcnec between, 
and prehistoric, 134. 

Histoiy, the evidence of, ivs to ,the peoples 
of Gaul and Spain, 220. 

Hooker, Dj-., cited, 386 ; on the cedars 
of Lebanon, 382, 383* 

Hoi'se, the, 136, 150, 166* 399, 4JS. 

Ilorsertciih, the use of, 132, 

Howtd Dha, the laws of, 77. 

Hughes, Profes.sor, cited, 287. 

I lull, Piofesi^or, cited, 402. 

lluntiiig grounds of palaeolithic tribes, 
367* 

Hutton, cave of, 292. 

Huxley, IVoFessor, cited, 144, 155, 179; 
on hrachy-cephalic skulls, 193; tni 
tioliclio-cephalic skullSj ] 95; on the 
classification of crania, 190; on the 
skull fixim Engis cave, 235 ; on the 
skull fiom Neanderthal cave, 241* 

Hvfeim, the, animals at Wookey Hole in¬ 
troduced by, 310; bones gnawed by, 
282,316 ; gnawed jaw' of, from WookeVj 
313; man coeval with, in Somerset, 
300 ; JWrkri, 421 ; the, pleistocene 
occiqvation of^ in Victoria cave, 11S ; 

(spotted), 138, 266, 3if 2, 375, 
394 ; striped, 266, 336, 394. 

Hysena-den, chai-actevs of a, 314 ; Kirk- 
dale, 279. 


1 * 


Jberinn peoples, 225; peninsula, the 
mammals in, 372. 

IVicric dolicho cephalij the, 212, 

I CO period in Britain, 402* 406, 40S. 
Imipkments used by palseolithic huntei^s, 
340, 366. 

India, man in, in pleistocene ago, 426. 
luglcitorougb cave, 36. ^7. 

Ireland, caves in, 335; doHclio-cepTialic 
skulls ill, 194-197, 

I ri sh - Cel tic art, 97- \ \ 

Irish Elk, the, 79. 137, 27S^'^|:a^;; 

Iron age, the, cave of, 140, j4T. ' 

Issoirc, pscudo-pleiQcorie maninudia of, 
420. 

Italy, animals in the museums ofj 422* 


J. 

Jackfion, Mr. Joseph, discovers the Vic¬ 
toria cave, 81, S4. 

Jamieson, Mr,, cited, 405. 

JeanjeaUj M., cited, 18, 

Jewellery in Victoria cavo, 95. 

Jones, Professor Rupert, cited, 35i>. 
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K. 

Kdko cavo, 101. 

Kent’s Hole cavem, 11,17, 324, 325 ; a.:‘e 
of maclufh'odns of, 3^0; deposits in, 
32G, 3:i7 ; the breccia in, 328, 320. 

King, Kev. S. W., r.searclies of^ 2IG. 

King^s Scar, cave in, airinatc human 
femur in, 112, 105 

Kirkdalc cave, 14, 279. 

Kirkhcad cave, 125. 

Klihloch cave, 270, 277. 

L. 

Laing, Mr., cited, 178; skulls obtained 
by, 195, 196. 

Lagneaux, M., cited, 238, 239. 

Lance.s used by palaeolithic hunters, 342. 

Laugerie Basse, cave at, 339. 

Lartct, Professor E., cited, 19, 340, 414 ; 
explorations of, 244; on fossil remain.s 
found near Madrid, 372; on the cave 
of Aurignac, 243 ; on the cave of Pdri- 
gonl, 337 ; on pakcolithic caves, 351. 

Lartet, Professor Louis, on the cave of 
C’ro-Magnon, 250-2.''2. 

I^stic, Vicomte de, cited, 247. 

Lebanon, the glaciers of, 382, 383. 

Ledbury Hill, .<kull found nefir, 242. 

I^eihnitz, cited, 12. 

lemming, tiie, 138, 237, 266, 348. 

Lejms CHiiiculuSj 146, 150, 166, 373; 
(imkbis (see Hare). 

Ligurian tribes, the, 220, 222. 

Limestone, caverns in, 26; composition 
of, 51 ; erosion of, 52. 

Lion, the, 26(5, 348, 373; extinct in 
Euro|)e, 80 ; range of, 393. 

Litiorinn lUtvrta found in Cro-Magnon 
cave, 254. 

I.lanamynech, caves at, 34. 

Llandebie, cave of, 194. 

Lloyd, Mr., cited, 15. 286. 

Lombrive, cave of, 256. 

Longberry Hank, cave of, 133. 

Ixmg Chnni cavern, the, 41. 

JA>rtet, M., cited, 344. 

Luard. Captain, discovers fossil mammals 
at Windsor, 365. 

l<*ubbock. Sir Jolin, cited, 243, 359 ; on 
the stone age, 139. 

Luncl-viel, cave of, 336, 375. 

Liinier, Dr., cited, 170. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, cited, 19,235, 257,267, 
333, 402; on the cave of Aiirignac, 243, 
245 ; on the glacial period, 408. 

Lynx, the, 146, 266. 

M. 

Maccagnono, Grotto di, 376. 

Murhairoitns ntUndeMy 266; lufidens^ 
40vl, 417 ; a pleiocono species, 332; at 
Kent’s Hole, 324,5134 ; in tlic cave at 
Haume, .337 ; probable age of, 33(k 


Mackay, Mr., cited, 195. 

Madj-as, Hint inurements found near. 
426. 

Madrid, fossil animals near, 372. 

Maglilak cave, 5377. 

Malhain Cove, 55. 

Malta, lioue-caves of, 377. 

Mammalia, classification of pleistocei»o 
.stratii by means of, 412-415; early 
pleistocene, 417 ; evidence of, as to 
climate, 392 ; in Algeria, 379; in 
Britain during the second ice-age, 40(5; 
in the Iberian peninsula, 372; the 
pleiocenc, 420. 

Mammoth, the, 266, 278, 359, 401; figure 
of, 5346. 

Man, antiquity of, in Europe, 424 ; coeval 
with hyienas in Somei'set, 300; in India 
in pleistocene age, 426 ; iii Palestine, 
429. 

Manchester Muscuin, mammoth from 
Bacton in the, 420. 

MaUfjotuHa WiddnTi^loyiit the, in Sixain 
and Africa, 380. 

Marcel do Serres, cited, IS, 3536, 375. 

Marmot, the, 337, 5395 ; the pouched, 
395. 

Marion, M., cited, 373. 

Martinez, Don Manuel Goiigaray, on the 
prehistoric antiquities of Andalusia, 
209. 

Mastiiihn. (irwvneiisls, 331, 332, 422-424 ; 
liorsoui, 423, 424; bn etrostris, 422. 

M aw, Mr. George, on coast of Me<liter- 
rancan, 5389 ; on glaciei-s of the Atlas, 
386 ; on level in the Sahara, 390. 

McEnery, Rev. J., discovers the Muchai- 
mins latideiis in Kent’s Hole cavern, 
3530 ; mannscri]>ts of, 15. 

McPhei-son, Mr., cited, 210. 

Mediterranean area in meioceno age, 
changes of level in, 369, 390. 

Mediteiranean, the, phvsical condition of, 
in pleistocene age, 3ol,388; the shores 
of, 382. 

Medlicott, Mr., cited, 427. 

Meles taxns, 131, 144, 150, 166. 

Mendip Hills, the, 59; the caves of, 292; 
the <listrict of, 314. 

Mentone, bone-caves of, 373. 

Metcalfe, Mr., cited, 35; dcscemls into 
Helln Pot, 43. 

Mineral condition of de]>osits in caves, 
273. 

Moggridge, Mr., cited, 373; on the ex¬ 
ploration of Mentone, 374. 

Montpellier, the fauna of, 421. 

Moraines in Anatolia, 384. 

Morris, Mr. J. P., ex 2 )lores Kirkhcad 
cave, 125. 

Morlillet, M. de, on palajoHlhic cave.s, 
353; on pottery in the pahcolithic age, 
347. 

Moustier, cave of, 341. 

Murciolagos, Cueva tie los. description of, 
209. 
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^fusk sheep, the, 1S3, 26G ; at Crayfwdj 
41G ; of, 3&fi* 

J/ j/fu^as MviiitiiuUj 377* 


K, 

NaiiletfcCj Tro^^ de^ remains found in the, 
849, 

Neanderthal cave, the, 2i j human ftkuU 
found ill, 240. 

NeoUthie age, intements of, 15S. 

NeoliLhie caves of France, 193; of Gib* 
raitar, 204 ; of Spain, 20S; of Wales, 
15.h 16ti. 

Neolithic races, range of, 1S9, 

Nikson, Prt>fessor, cited, 163 ; on rhvarfs, 
2 ; on origin of chambered tombs, 164, 
165. 

Koi th Wales, tlic caves of, 2S6. 


O* 


149; remains of aninjals at, 151, 158- 
I55j 137 ; remains of man at, 153-155; 
sD|>ulcbral eaves at, 152* 

Plmhlbanteii, the Swiss, 165. 

Phi Hips, Pi’ofessor, cited, 284, 405, 411 ; 
on formation of eaves, 53 ; on stalag¬ 
mite, 39, 4{}; on the Inglel^orongh 
cave 36; oil the origin of caves, 
26. 

Physiography of Great Britain in lato 
plcistoceno age, 363 ; of Mediteri'ancan 
in pleistocene age, 381. 

Picta and Scots, raids of, in Britcdn, 105. 

Pickenni, fossil remains at, 369* 

Plas Heaton, the tuimel-cavc of, 160, 287- 

Platyenenne ieg-bonos, 173-176. 

Platyenemism, Professor Busk on, 177- 
179. 

Pleiocene and pleistocene characteristic 
animals, 423; species in Europe, mix¬ 
ture of, 418* 

Ploiocone mammalia, the, 420 ; period, 
the, 424 ; sjtecics, wntc/wttrof^Hs a, 332, 


Oban, roniains in a cave at, 195. 

Ort.'^ton cave, 13, 317; Jikinocer&t merja- 
rkfmis of, 415* 

Ori-ouy, the se 2 >ulchral cave of, 202* 
Owen, Professor, cited, 196, 324 ; on the 
cave of Iknniquel, 247, 248* 

Ox fold Museum, the, human skull from 
cave of Llaiidebie in, 194 ; molar of 
pigmy hippopotamus in, 3?8, 


P. 

Palceolithic art, 257 ; caves, classifioiition 
of, 3.‘‘j1, 352 ; hunters, instruments used 
by, 340; hunters, not cannibals, 347 ; 
implements, 351, 366 ; man in Europe, 
395 , 429 ; man, rehition of, to glacial 
period, 4^^^ ; man hi ludia, 426; man 
in t^llestino, 429; man of the river- 
gravels, 351; tribes, hunting grouuda 
of, 367- 

Palestine, palaiolitlnc man in, 429. 
Palgrave, Air, Gifford, on glaeiens of 
Anatolia, 383-335* 

Panther, the, 266, 400, 

i^irker, Air* James, cited, 30j 141, 194* 

Pavi land cave, 232* 

Peii,k, cavern of the, 34* 

PcrnbiM>ke3lnre, cjives in, 289. 

Pengelly, Mr., cited, 333 ; on Brixham 
cave, 16, 323 ; on Cavil Ion cave, 258 ; 
on Devonshire caves, 317 
Pennington, Mr., cited, 126, 2S5. 
PiSrigoni, eaves of, 19 ; articles fotmd in 
tlie, :J37-339* 

Perthes, AI. Boucher do, on flint imple¬ 
ments, 16,17. 

Perth i-C'h waren, pottery and imi 'lernonts 
from, 157 ; Profe.ssor Bu?ik on human 
hones iVeiu, 167-179 ; refuse heap at, 


Pleistocene age, the, 10; animals living 
ill, 359-361pli>’^lography of Alctliter- 
ranoan in, 381, 388 ; remains of animals 
before the, 60; climate and geography, 
395 ; coast dine of North - Western 
Europe, 362; divisions, early, 417 ; 
divisions, lato, 414 ; divisions, middle, 
415; relation of, to prehistoric period, 
264, 265; strata, classifioation of, 
412. 


r<i, the river, 389. 

Powic^s cavern, 34, 126* 

Pot-holes and '^‘cirques'' in calcareous 
rocks, 56* 

Poircupiuc, in f^pain and Africa, 380; 

found in Belgium, 395. 

Prehistoric period, the, arehseological 
elassi5eation of, 138 ; conditions fd life 
in, 262 ; di^erence between the historic 
and, 134; relation of pleistocene to, 
264* 


Prestwieh, Air., cited, 267, 271, 416; on 
Brixliam cave, 321, 322 ; on carbonate 
of lime in Thames water, 69 ; on the 
discoveries in the valley of the Somme, 
17 ; on the dcnmlation of the AIendi[Hi 
and Ardennes, 61; on palfcolithiemaiii 


Prevence, hone-caves of, 373* 
Pruiier-Bey, Dr* , cited , 193. 

J'runibres, Dr., cited, 200* 

Pv^^um ktpiUui in cave of cre-AIagiion, 

Pyrenees, the, animals living to the 
North of the Alps and, 359“361 ; 
glaciers of, ^93. 


Qiiatrcfsiges, AI. do, cited, 23S 
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R. 

Rabbit, the {see lepm ruHicnlus). 

Ramsay, Professor, cited, 402. 

Kat, the comiijoii, mif^ratioiis of, 76. 

Rattonneau, island of, 1576. 

Ravines, 51. 

Reggio, cave of, in Modena, 148. 

Reindeer, the, 76, 79, 278; absence of, in 
middle pleistocene division. 416; en- 
graving of, 645, 656 ; in the cave of 
Jximbrive, ‘2r>6; in the caves of P<5ri- 
gord, 338 ; in the Trou d\i Frontal, 
237 ;—i>eriod of M. Lartet, 414 ; range 
of, 396. 

Rluetic age, fossils of. 59. 

lihinoveron •'trusensy 418, 419, 424 ; hemi- 
toec/iifs, 281, 288, 372, 400, 417 ; me(/ar~ 
hinm, 266, 334, 4o0, 401, 115, 416- 
418; tidtorliihas (woollv), 119,13S, 278, 
400. 

Rho.sdigre cave, 18S; contents of, 166; 
greenstone celt from, 156. 

Rians, cave of, 373. 

Richard, the Ahbd, cited, 429. 

Riviere, M., explorations of, 257,373, 375. 

Roedeer, the, 76. 

Rollcston, Dr., cited, 195 ; discovery of 
pigmy hippopotamus by, 378. 

Roman dominion in Rritain, 103, 104. 

Roscnmliller, cited, 12, 13, 273. 

Riitimoycr, Profos.sor, cited, 136, 404. 


S. 

Sahara, the, changes of level in, 309. 

Samian ware in the Victoria cave, 92; in 
the Dowkerbottom ciive, 102. 

San C-ii*o, cave of, 376. 

Sclnuifthausen, >1., cited, 147 ; on the 
skull from Xcandortbal, 241. 

Sclimcrling, Dr., cited, 395; ixjsearchos 
of, 20, 234, 347. 

Sclaigneaux, cave of, 218 ; platycncmic 
tibia from, 219 

Siinford, Mr., Ayshford, cited, 31,63,140, 
29.J, 307, 394. 

Second ice or glacial pcriotl, 406. 

Selsea, i*cmains found at, 405. 

Sorre.s, M. de, cited, 19. 

Serval, the, 21, 372, 394. 

Sicily, bone-caves of, 21 ; the Iberians 
in, 222 ; .'species from, 376. 

Skidls, measurements of brachy-ceplmlic 
and dolicho-cephalic, 199; from Pcrihi- 
C’hwarou, 171 ; of doubthil anti«|uity, 
236; table of doliclio-cepbalic, found 
in Britain and I Iceland, 197. 

Smith, -Mr. Koacli, on Roman coin.s, 83. 

Smith, Rev. G. 2s., on Tenby bone-caves, 
289. 

Solutr<^, horse's skeleton from, 344. 

Somerset, byaenas in, 301 ; mammalia in 
the caves of, 366. 

Sorcil, M., on the cave of Clianvaux, 216. 


.Soundings, evidence of, in Southeni 
Euroja*, 380. 

South Wales, caves of, 288 ; mammalia 
in, 366. 

Southern Europe, bone-caves of. 21. 

S}.ain, articles found in a copper-mine 
in, 208; liistoriciil evidence as to tho 
pcople.s of Gaul and, 220-222. 

Spnitt, Admiral, cxplomtioiis of, 21, 377. 

Spring, Dr., discoveries of, 20; on the 
«^ave of Chaiivaux, 215, 216. 

Stig, the, 76, 138. 

Stalagmite, mto of the accumulation of. 
39. 

Stanley, Rev. E., cited, 286. 

Sns linlica, the, 137. 

Sits 262. 

Stis scrofa^ 131, 1.50, 166. 

Switzerland, caves of, 350. 

Symonds, Rev. W. S., explores King 
Arthur's cave, 290, 291. 


T. 

Tapir, the 423. 

Temperature of caves, 71. 

Tenby, cave of Ualdy near, 62; tho 
Black Rock near, 68. 

Thames water, carbonate of lime in, 69, 
70. 

Tboma.s, Rev. D. R., on chainlx.*i*ed tomb 
at Gefn, 163. 

Thor’s cave, near Ashbourne, 127 ; occu- 
jned by Brit-Welsh, 129. 

Tliurnam, Dr., cited, 144; on classificji- 
tion of emnia. 190; on craniology of 
Bntain in neolithic age, 191; on dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls, 192; on skulls from 
cave of Orrouy, 202. 

Thhloman, Mr., on the Victoria cave, 85, 

122 . 

Troglodytes, name of, 6. 

TriftjtniUtei'iinn 419, 424. 

Tropical and cold climates, animals com¬ 
mon to, 4(»0. 

Troinlu Frontal, 2.36 ; emnia in, 238. 

Tunbridge Wells, i*ocks at, 25. 

Tunicr, Profe.<.<or, on remains in a c;ivo 
at Oban, 195. 

Tim'iteUa coHimvnis in cave of Cro- 
Magnon, 251. 

Tuto, islands of, caves in, 59. 

Tyddyn Bleiddyn, cairn of, ISS. 


U. 

Ultz, burial-places of, in Wcstph.ilia, 147. 
i'uio metornm dredged from bottom of 
English Channel, 364. 

Uphill, caA'o of, 294 ; skull from, 194. 
Urus, the, 77, 80, 1^>, 373, 399, 

Ursi/s arctoSf 166, 33.5. 

C^rsus anmunsis, 418, 419, 422, 121. 
CrsHS s2id(eus, 375. 
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V, 

Val d'Arnoj fauna of the, 422. 

^ ill physical conditions 

of, 271 ; clepo.sits in caves aud^ 272 ; 
ill limestone disfciicts, 54; strata of 
^^and and giavel in, 267, 266. 

Vietona eavo, the, bones of animals in^ 
86 j Biit-Weish stratum in, 87 ; bronze 
articles in, 90; coins in, 93 ; date of 
noolithio occupation in, 115 ; discovery 
ofr Bl ; exploration of, 8.5 ; grey clays 
in, 116 ; bumnn bone from rildest ossi- 
feroxis stratum iiij. 411 ; implements 
and ornaments in, 83, 95 ; ndscellan- 
eons articles iu, 90; perior! of Biit- 
^Velsh occupation in,'ll0; i>lcistoceno 
occupatloii by h>\amas in, 118, 284 ; 
pre glacial age of pleistocene atmtum 
in, 121-123,411. 

Vivian, Mr., cited, 15. 

V irehott^ Pi-ofeasor, cited, 233; on 
dolicho-cephalic skulls, 217. 

Vogt, Professor, citcH, 257* 


Whidbey, Mr., cited, 13. 

Whitcombe's Hole, a cave of the fj^on 
Age, 140, 141. 

Willett, Mr., cited, 295, 303. 

Williams, Rev. D,, explorations of, 292. 

williams, Rev John, on caverns in island 
of Tiito, 59. 

Williamson, Rev. J., cited, 295, 296. 

Wilson, Professor, cited, 196. 

Winterbourne Stoke, the barrow of, 192* 

Win wood, Rev. H. H., cited, 163; dis^ 
covers remains of animals at Fresh ford, 
269; explores the cave at Longberrv 
Bank, 133. ^ 


W o t, the, m; in Britain, 131; in Spain, 
14b ; last, in Scotland, 76. 

Woman’s cave, the, near Alhama, 210. 

Wood, Colon ol, d te<i, 17. 

Weokey Hole, hyajna dcn of, 17, 29.5, 301 
Iaq ^ ^’^hes and implement found at 
308 ; bone-Wls at, 305; flint iinplo 
ments found at, 298; hyrena den fif 
inhabited by man, 313 ; legend of the 
dog at, 34; the water cave of, 29. 


W\ 


X. 


Water, action of, in caves. 62* 

Water caves oif Derbyshire, 34 ; of 
bomer.setshiro, 29 ; of Yorkshii’e, 35, 
50. ^ 

Wcathercote, caves at, 47. 


Xenophon on the paid her, 80. 


Y. 

Yorkshire, caves in, 102,27S. 
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